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PREFACE 


This book has taken a long time to reach its present form. It 
started out as a doctoral dissertation. But ttvelve years have gone 
by, during which much has happened in contemporary philoso- 
phical discussions to render commonplace what was then considered 
novel. In particular the rapprochement wth traditional modes of 
philosophy, now an ever more prominent feature of the develop- 
ment of philosophy of the so-called analytic school, has rendered 
unexceptionable what I then thought its most original feature, the 
thesis, namely, that the appeal to the given, so characteristic of 
epistemological discussions in England and America in the period 
benveen the nvo world wars, was simply the intrusion of unack- 
nowledged metaphysical features into the apparently pure analytic 
treatment of the problem of perception. 

The changing climate of opinion has made the rewriting of the 
original work especially difficult, and the whole enterprise was 
abandoned on at least three occasions. Much new material has been 
added and the structure of the argument has been altered, but the 
central thesis of this study remains the same as that of the original 
dissertation on which it is based. After all the toil and effort ex- 
pended I should have remained unconvinced whether what I have 
to say is either sufficiently original or important to merit publica- 
tion, were it not for the fact that the notion of the ‘given’ has been 
made topical once more by the attempt of contemporary epistemo- 
logists in America to restate the idea and defend it as sound and 
even basic to the whole epistemological enterprise. I shall attempt to 
take issue viith this view in the present study. 

In the first chapter the debate concerning ‘the given’ will be 
reviewed and I shall show that contemporary discussions of ‘the 
given’ fail to take into consideration the fact that there are at least 
three different theories about the nature of ‘the given’. In Chapter 
2 these theories are distinguished and a certain view of the issue 
bet^veen them, which I call ‘the Naive View’, is suggested. This_ 
Naive View is rejected by the discussion of the three theories of 
‘the given’ in Chapters 3, 4 and 5, and by a more careful examination 
of the notion of ‘the given’ in Chapter 6. In Chapters 7 and 8 ffie 
attempt is made to provide a better evaluation of the argumerit 
about the nature of ‘the given’ by showing how certain other 
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issues are involved, and in Chapter 9 several plausible explanations 
of the dissension are finally united in what is offered as the 
true explanation. In Chapters 10, ii and 12 this explanation 
serves as the basis for the discussion of the task and methods of 
the epistemologist. The newest defence of ‘the given’ is discussed 
as part of a wider examination of the aims of the philosophy 
of perception, and the relationship between scientific studies of 
the topic, Epistemolog)' and Metaphysics. 

As a result of the long period of incubation within which this 
work assumed its present shape, I have had the benefit of the 
advice and counsel of many former teachers, colleagues and friends 
too numerous to mention, whose assistance I should like to ack- 
nowledge with gratitude. I single out for particular mention my 
debt of gratitude to Dr A. C. Ewing, formerly Reader in Philosophy 
at Cambridge University, and Prof. R. M. Chishohn, Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Brown University, Providence 
R.I., the former for his never-failing assistance and courtesy, the 
latter for the opportunity he gave me of sitting at his feet and 
discussing with him some of the views expressed in this book. Of 
course it is I alone who am responsible for the views expressed 
here, and for any mistakes and errors which may have been made. 

London ig6y 
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Chapter i 


THE GIVEN IN MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


(l) INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The whole notion of tlic construction of objects out of the given is 

simplj' a metaphor which we arc all of us liable at times to take 
seriously.’ 

F. Strange, Bradley's Doctrine of Knorrledge, 
Mind, 1 91 1, pp. 459-60 

Ascertaining is not a process which bases upon a fund of certiintics 
a superstructure of guesses; it is a process of making sure. Cer- 
tainties are what we succeed in ascertaining, not things which we 
pick up by accident or benefaction. They are the wages of work, 
not the gifts of revelation. WTien the sabbatical notion of “the 
Given ’ has given place to the week-day notion of “the ascertained”, 
we shall have bade farewell to both Phenomenalism and the Sense- 

Datum Theor)^’ 

Gilbert Ryle The Concept of Mind 
(London: Hutchinson, 1949) p. 238. 

Both of the above statements seem to me to contain a great deal of 
truth. But neither individually nor together do tliey tell the whole 
storj'. Both Strange and Ryle were critical of the notion of ‘the 
given’. But they were attacking different theories, and the pounds 
of their criticisms were largely different. Strange addressed him- 
self to the nation of the given which he found in F. H. Bradley’s 
writings. Ryle was thinking of the concept of the given associated . 
with the Sense-Datum Theory, which reached tlie zenith of its 
popularity in the period between the two world wars. Unfortunately 
the older concept of the given has been largely neglected by con- ’ 
temporary philosophers, and no effort has been made to evaluate 
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the newer concept in the light of the older. Such an attempt will 
be undertaken here. We shall find, if I am not mistaken, that much 
light is thrown on the function that the notion of the given has 
covertly been fulfilling in modem philosophy. 

(ll) C. I. LEWIS ON the given 

The expression ‘the given’ became an accepted term of significance 
in contemporary philosophical vocabulary largely because of its 
use by C. I. Lewis in his Aliud and the World Orders In that work, 
which came to be regarded as one of the classics of modem episte- 
mology, C. I. Lewis drew attention to what he called ‘one of the 
oldest and most universal of philosophical insights’, the fact, 
namely, that 

‘There are in our cognitive eiqjerience, two elements, the immediate 
data such as those of sense, which are presented or given to the 
mind, and a form, constraction, or interpretation, which represents 
the activity of thought’* 

Lewis confessed himself disturbed by certain tendencies in the 
philosophical discussions of the day which seemed to be denying 
this insight. Some philosophers were asserting that there was no 
element of interpretation at all in knowledge, while others were 
maintaining that there were no ^ven data at all and that cognition 
consisted entirely of interpretation. Lewis thought such tendencies 
dangerous, for to deny the distinction between the given and its 
interpretation in knowledge would be to betray obvious and funda- 
mental characteristics of experience. If nothing were given to the 
mind, he argued, then knowledge must be conrendess and arbitrar)', 
for there would be nothing of which it must be trae. On the other 
hand, if there were no interpretation oficred by the mind, then 
thought would become superfluous, the possibility of error in- 
explicable, and the distinction between true and false almost 
meaningless. 

So he went on to argue that a closer examination of the views to 
which he was referring would rer'eal that the distinction between 
.—.the given and its interpretation was still recognized even by those 

* Kcw Ycrl:; Scribn-r, 1929. 





\yho appeared to reject it and was merely obser\'cd by preoccupa- 
tion with otiicr issues. 

In a \'aguc sort of way it is not very difficult to understand what 
Lewis meant by his distinction between tlie given and its interpreta- 
tion. But unfortunately he omitted to make this distinction as 
precise as one could have wished, and in particular failed to dis- 
tinguish between : 

(1) The metaphysical issue of the relation bct\vcen knowledge or 
thought and reality, which might be called the problem of ‘the 
nature of thought’.^ This is connected with the controversy waged 
so relentlessly during the first quarter of tliis centuty between 
supporters of tlie Correspondence and Coherence Theories of truth. 

(2) The issue which arises out of the attempt to analyse sense- 
perception in terms of sensual appearances or ‘sensations’ usually 
with a view to explaining perceptual illusions, hallucinations, etc. 

(3) The question of whether our knowledge could be regarded as a 
structure resting upon certain foundations. 

It would seem that Lewis associated these issues closely together. 
The context in which he introduced the distinction benveen the 
given and its interpretation indicates that what was uppermost in 
his mind was the problem of ‘the nature of thought’. But the way 
he phrased this distinction, to make it depend on the fact that 
immediate data are connected with sensation while interpretation 
is connected with the mind, shows tliat Lewis supposed the meta- 
physical issue of ‘die nature of thought’ to be intimately connected 
with the problem of the analysis of sense-perception. I shall later 
on be maintaining a similar view and hope, in particular to be able 
to formulate just w'hat the connection beUveen the two issues 
might be.= 


* Following the title of Paul Blanshard’s well-known book The Nature of Thought 
(London; Allen and Unwin, 1939). 

*See below Chapters 8 and 9 . tVhat Lewis says (pp. 39-48) about the dthei' 
issues which preoccupied philosophers and led them to try to deny the distinction 
between the given and its interpretation is suggestiw, and particularly the rentarks 
about Bergson may be set side by side svith mj' own comments. I thmk Lewis is wrong 
when he suggests that the distinction between the given and its interpretation is im- 
plicitly implied by evcry'one. He fails to realize that his distinction between a sensor}'^ 
given and interpretation as a result of thought constitutes a specific theorj' regarding 
the rebtionship between sense and thought in perception, and that his espousal of thb 
theory reflects a certain commitment regarding the issue of “the nature of thought* - 
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It has required a conteiuporai^' treatment of the subject^ to elicit 
the clarification that what is central to the doctrine of the given is (3), 
i.e, the notion that our knowledge may be regarded as a structure or 
edifice, resting upon certain foundations. When this is taken to- 
gether with the notion that the foundation of knowledge consists 
(at least in part) of the apprehension of what have been called 
variously ‘sensation’, ‘sense-impressions’, ‘appearances’, etc., which 
are concepts that emerge from a discussion of issue (2) above, we 
have what is essential to the doctrine of the given. 

In this way the expression ‘the given’, which has gained currenq.' 
partly on account of Lewis’s exposition, can be seen to be part of a 
much older tradition. In the twentieth centurj' the notion was 
popularized in the English-speaking world, subsequent to 1910 
by the work of Russell and Moore. The very technical term ‘sense- 
datum’ which these thinkers invented round about this period 
betrays its dependence on the concept of something ‘given’ to 
sense, and as has been remarked, ‘the notion of epistemological 
order is central to all of Russell’s major writings on the theory of 
knowledge’.® 

The notion of the given was consequently bound up with the 
epistemological discussions concerning the Sense-Datum Theory 
which w'ere so widespread right till the period of the Second World 
War. Since the Sense-Datum Theory admittedly had its historical 
analogues in the ‘ideas’ of Locke, Berkeley and Hume it has been 
claimed, with some justice, that the doctrine of the given is essential 
to the empirical tradition in Western Philosophy.® 

(ill) THE APPEAL TO THE GIVEN 

The intimate connection between the Sense-Datum Theory and 
this concept of the given was illustrated graphically in H. H. Price’s 

‘ R. I>L Qiisholin in ‘PhUosopin', Essars bp R. XL dnshnlm, H. FdgJ, W. K. 
Frinicna, J. Passmore and AL Thompson* in Tee Prir^zivn Studies, HumarSstse Scholur- 
sHp in America (Englerrood N. J., Preatiee-HaE, 1964). I am indebted to Chisixolm’s 
essar for some of the historical material meanooed in this section. 

* R. AL Chisholm ‘Russell on the Foundations of Empirical Knowledge* in The 
Philosophy of BerlrcrJ RsssseU, lib rar y of Ltving Philosophy roL 5 (Eranston and 
Chicago; North 'W'estem Unimtsity. t944) p- 421. 

? R. AL Chisholm in ‘PhSosophy*, The Frmeeton Studies, p.261, n. 1 ; also J. Wild in 
‘The Concept of the Grren in Crote mp or a ry Philosophy — Its Origins and limitations’, 
Ph'doso'ky end Pher.menohyieal Research tssA. i (Sept. 1940). 
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work on ‘Perception’,* one of the culminating expositions of tlie 
Sense-Datum Theor}'. The first chapter of that book was entitled 
‘The Given’, and in it, after arguing that no scientific theory of any 
sort could possibly throw doubt on die validity of normal sense- 
perception, Price concluded that pure inspection must be the basis 
of any acceptable account of perception. He therefore proposed to 
give an account, based on pure inspection, of what it is to see or 
hear something. In seeing a tomato, for example, there was much 
that could be doubted about the veracity of one’s perception, but 
one thing remained indubitable, namely 

. . . that there c.xists a red patch of a round somewhat bulgj" shape, 
standing out from a background of other colour patches, and having 
a certain visual depth, and that diis whole field of colour is directiy 
present to my consciousness. What the red patch is, whether a 
substance or a state of a substance. . . we may doubt about. But that 
something is red then and there I cannot doubt. 

We could doubt whetlier this something persisted before and after 
it was present to consciousness, but we could not doubt its present 
odstence. This something was directly present, in the sense that 

. . . consciousness of it is not reached by inference, nor by any other 
intellectual process (such as abstraction or intuitive induction), nor 
by any passage from sign to significatc. There ob^^ously must be 
some sort or sorts of presence to consciousness which can be called 
‘direct’ in this sense, or else we should have an infinite regress. 

This peculiar and ultimate manner of being present to conscious- 
ness which is incapable of doubt, instantaneous and direct. Price 
called ‘being given’, and that which is present was ‘the datum’, or 
simply ‘the given’. We were given sense-data in any case of per- 
ception, and our corresponding mental attitude which accompanied 
the presentation of the data was called ‘acquaintance’, or ‘direct 
apprehension’ or ‘intuitive apprehension’. 

Since sense-data were ‘given’. Price confessed himself unable to 
understand how anyone could doubt their existence. The only wa)' 
to convince unbelievers would be to answer their arguments , and _ 
leave them to appeal to the deliverances of their own consciousness. 

’ H. H. Price Percepiion (London, Methuen, 1932) 
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(IV) THE NEW DEFENCE 

According to R. M. Chisholm,^ most of the recent criticism of the 
doctrine of the given has missed the point since it has been based on 
a rejection of the notion that our knowledge of physical things is 
‘inferred’ from any kind of ^antecedent knowledge about the appear- 
ances, and on a rejection of what has been said about ‘knowledge 
‘doubt’ ‘certainty’, etc. by some of thejirptagoniste for the notion 
of the given, in associating this notion with the traditional ‘scepti- 
cism with regard to the senses’. But both the notion that our 
knowledge of things is somehow ‘inferred’ from antecedent know- 
ledge about appearances’ and also ‘scepticism with regard to the 
senses’ arc not really central to the doctrine of the given even 
although they have in fact been associated with this doctrine by 
many philosophers in the past. 

Essentially all that this doctrine states is that® 

(A) The knowledge which a person has at any time may be regarded 
as a structure or edifice, many parts and stages of which help to 
support each other, but which as a whole is supported by its otvn 
foundation. 

(B) The foundation of one’s knowledge consists (at least in part) 
of the apprehension of what have been called, variously, ‘sensations’, 
‘sense-impressions’, ‘appearances’, ‘sensa’, ‘sense-qualia’ and ‘phe- 
nomenon’. These are ‘the given’ elements in knowledge. 

Many of the exponents of the doctrine of the given might agree 
that there are also additional ‘foundations’ to our knowledge in the 
form of truths provided by ‘sources of knowledge’ other than 
sense-perception. Such sources may include memory, ‘inner 
consciousness’ or the apprehension of one’s own states of mind 
(e.g. our awareness of our sensations, beliefs, feelings, desires, 
undertakings), reason (as the source of our a priori knowledge of 
necessary truths such as some of those of logic and mathematics) 
‘moral consciousness’, ‘intuitive understanding’ or ‘religious 

* Oijsholm has expounded his epistemological vicTvs in various articles and in his 
Perceiving: A Philosopkicat Study (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1957). His viev.'S 
on iht doctnne of the given arc expounded specially in ‘Philosophy*, The Princeton 
Studies (1964) and in The Theory of Knowledge, Foundations of Philosophy Series, 
(Englewood N. J., Prenticc-Hall, 1966)- 

* ‘Philosophy’, The Princeton StudieSt pp. 261 IT. 
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consciousness’.^ But sonic exponents of the doctrine of the given 
have restricted the basis of tlie structure of knowledge to the given 
in sense-perception only (i.e. ‘sensations’, ‘appearances’, etc.) 
This is what Chisholm calls ‘tlie phenomenalistic version’. Chisholm 
believes that though ‘the phenomenalistic version’ is false, the 
doctrine of the given as summarized in (A) and (B) is true. 

In this version, all that the doctrine asserts is tliat our knowledge 
may be thought of as a structure which rests upon a sure foundation 
provided (at least in part) by what is given in sensation. There is 
thus a distinction betiveen ‘basic’ or ‘primitive’ knowledge (which 
perhaps cannot strictly be called ‘knowledge’ at all) and ‘derivative’ 
or ‘inferred’ knowledge, and the latter is, in some sense ‘based upon’ 
or ‘presupposes’ the former. In speaking of the latter as ‘inferred’, 
however, we need be saying nothing about the genesis of our 
knowledge or be casting doubts upon its validity. The distinction 
between ‘basic’ knowledge and ‘inferred knowledge’ arises only 
because the philosopher finds two sorts of truths which are known, 
the sort which when he asks himself ‘what is the justification for my 
supposmg I know this ?’ he will answer by referring to something 
else that he knows, and the sort which he finds when, in putting 
this same question repeatedly, he is unable to point to anything 
else which he knows and which would justify his claim to knowledge. 

Hence it is not essential to the doctrine of the given to regard 
derivative knowledge as ever being actually inferred from primitive 
knowledge in some process of reasoning. The critics who have 
based their rejection of the given mainly on the non-existence of 
such a process of inference have been barking up the UTong tree. 
When it is said that the belief that there is a table is inferred whereas 
the assertion of how the table appears is not inferred, all that is meant 
is (i) thatthe assertion about how the table appears refers to immediate 
experience alone, whereas the belief about the table refers beyond 
it, and (2) if the observer were to doubt whether it was really a 
table, he would appeal to the way the table appears.” The way 
things appear and the way we feel, think, believe, are the sort of 
things which serve as evidence for assertions of knowledge which 
are derivative. The primitive truths themselves are what confer the 

* ibid pp. 245-6. _ . • Tii.-, 

* ‘Russell on the Foundations of Empirical Knowledge’, Library- of Livmg Philoso- 
phers Vol. 5- p. 429. 
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evidence, and the}' themselves may be regarded as ‘pre-evidcnt’ 
(or perhaps ‘selhe\-ident’). It is not essential to regard these pre- 
evident truths as being ‘Imotvii’, and so, once more, those critics 
who have laid great sto^ on the point that such truths (e.g. ‘I feel a 
pain’ or ‘it looks red’) cannot be said to be certain at all since they 
cannot be said to be knoivn, have been on the wrong track- It is 
sufncient that these primitive truths be what confers the evidence 
on which our claim to knowledge is based ; th^' need not themselves 
be ‘known’. The pre-evident truths are like the Prime Mover of 
Aristotelian cosmolog}* which is itself unmoved. The given can 
confer evidence without itself being evident. If it were possible to 
construct rules of evidence describing the ways in which the 
given, or pre-etrdent, confers evidence upon all other things we 
know, then the structure of our knowledge will have been demon- 
strated. 

It is to the establishment of these rules of evidence that the efforts 
of those epistemologists who have spoken of the gb'en have been 
dedicated, although some of them have been misled into not realizing 
clearly the task on which they were enpged.* 

(V) REOPENING THE QUESTION 

Chisholm’s defence of the doctrine of the given can be fully appre- 
ciated only when we have considered in more detail some of the 
points that have been made in previous discussions about the given. 
Since these points will be dealt with in subsequent chapters, a 
discussion of Chisholm’s defence must be fKKtponed till later on. 

But it should be noted that an evaluation of what has been 
involved in the appeal to the given by past philosophers, Chisholm’s 
defence tells only part of the storj- since it relates only to the sort of 
■ doctrine that has been connected with the Sense-Datum Theoiv'. 

' As wc shall see below, there arc other theories concerning the nature 
of the given, and these theories dearly regard themselves as being 
at issue with each other, Qusholm ignores the existence of rival 
theories and this results, as we shall see, in a serious lack in his 
acco'unt of the ‘doctrine of the given’. No defence of the doctrine of 
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die given can be complete which docs not take into consideration 
the rival theories as to the nature of the given and evaluate tlie issue 
beUveen them. 

It is, therefore, neccssarj’ to reopen the issue of the given and 
examine the appeal to the given in the light of the different 
theories that have been put fonvard regarding the nature of the 
given and the issue benveen them. 

It is to this task that the following chapters nill be devoted. 
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Chapter 2 


THE NAIVE VIEW 


(i) thr.ee views regarding the given 

H. H. Price purported to discover what was given in sensation by 
discounting ever^Thing in the perception of an object which could 
possibly be doubted. The residue, the existence of which is indu- 
bitable, he found to be a given particular — in the case of sight a 
coloured ‘patch’ standing out from a background of other colomed 
patches — and it is to sensible particulars of this sort (i.e. coloured 
patches, sounds, smells, etc.) that Price and other theorists gave 
the name ‘sense-data’. 

I wish to distinguish two additional views which, together with the 
view' that what is given are sensible particulars called ‘sense-data’, 
form what seem to me to be the three chief view's regarding the 
nature of the given. These are not the only possible theories; there 
are philosophers who have held views differing from any of the 
three view's w'ith W'hich we shall be dealing. But w'hen I say they 
are the chief theories, I mean that the three theories are archetypal, 
in the sense that they are the most distinct and clcarlj' formulable 
views to hand, dividing up the possible relationships of ‘the given’ 
and its interpretation in a particularly simple and straightforward way. 
• In addition to (a) the Sense-Datum Theory of the given (which 
,I shall refer to hereafter as the SDT) we must take note of the 
following two; 

(b) The Object Theory of the given (referred to hereafter as the 
pT)ahd 

(c) The Immediate-Experience Theory of the given (referred to 
hereafter as the lET) 

There are, finally, also many philosophers who deny that there is 
a given at all. 

Of the SDT, the first (a) of the three theories regarding the nature 
- of the given to be discussed, little more need be said, since the idea 
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that sense-perception provides the raw materials of knowledge in 
the form of sensible presentations, called ‘Ideas’ and ‘Impressions’ 
by most European philosophers since the sixteenth century, called 
phenomena by some of the ancient Greek uxiters, and called 
‘sensa’, ‘sense-data’, etc., by t^ventieth centur}' philosophers, is one 
that is very familiar indeed. Whetlier these sensible particulars 
form a starting point from wliich our apprehension temporally 
originates (The Discursive Inference Theory') or whether they are 
distinguishable only upon later examination (The Sensory Core 
Theory'), the sensible particulars are in any case much smaller 
points of contact witli the perceptible world tlian the ‘things’ or 
‘objects’ TOth which untutored common-sense supposes itself to be 
directly presented in sense-perception. There is a certain frag- 
mentariness pertaining to these sense-particulars which gives 
some urgency to the problem of seeing how our knowledge of the 
world of thmgs is related to raw material provided by sensation. 

The second (b) of tlie three theories regarding the nature of the 
given to be discussed, the OT, maintains that we are presented in 
perception with the ‘things’ and ‘objects’ themselves, and not 
wth any such sensible particulars as ‘ideas’, ‘impressions’ or 
‘sense-data’. C. D. Broad, though himself one of the leading ex- 
ponents of the SDT, gave what is perhaps the clearest expression to 
the phenomenon upon which the OT is based when he wrote that 

. . . the object (or, at any rate, a literal part of it) seems to be 
“given” bodily and tlie perceptual judgments which we make about . 
it seem to be “read off” from the object itself.’^ ' 

The view that things or objects are what are given in sense-percep- 
tion has appeared heretical and naive since the beginnings of moderp 
philosophy. But investigation show’s that it has been maintained by' 
many great philosophers both in antiquity' and in modern times. 
Since the later thirties of the twentieth century a grow'ing volume 
of thinkers argued for the view' that it is objects and not sense-data 
that are given and it came to be as acceptable as the SDT which 
had been the dominant v'iew during the first quarter of the century.- 

^ Sacnttfic Thought (London, Kegan Paul, 1963), p. 24S. 

~ R. Firth in his articles on ‘Sense-Data and the Percept Theory’, Mind^ 1949 (Part I) 
and 1950 (Part II) has provided a short account of some of the main stages in Ac 
reaction against the SDT during this century. Sec Part I, subsection entitled (c) criti^ 
cism of the Traditional Concept. 
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B}- the fifties a large number of cpistcmologists had given up the 
SDT and some of them did so while adopting the OT. Others 
came to reject the claim that there was anj’thing given in perception. 
Of the latter we shall speak presently'. The OT is thus a theorj' 
which commands considerable explicit and implidt support among 
contemporary philosophers. 

The third (c) of the three views that have been expressed regard- 
ing the nature of the given, the lET, is an unusual one of whose 
existence many contemporary philosophers are hardly aware. 
According to the lET what is really given is neither sensible 
particulars such as sense-data, nor 'the world of things’. Cognition 
starts from a tmitj- of experience in which everything is a blur and 
in which subject and object bave not yet been discriminated. This 
is the view maintained b}' such philosophers as F. H. Bradley, 
B. Bosanquet and H. H. Joachim in the first decade of the century. 
It mzy be regarded as being in some respects implied, even though 
rarelj' expounded, by man5’ of the contemporaij* heirs to the 
‘Absolute Idealist’ tradition such as C. A. Campbell, P. Bknshard 
and others. Similar though by no means identical tiews of the given 
are to be found in the works of W. James and A. N. ^^Tiitehead. 
The lET view of the given is an important one. But since it has 
been so widelj- neglected, we shall subsequently have cause to 
expound the view at greater length, selecting the version of F. H. 
Bradley as our example of a clearly worked out lET. Bradley’s 
view of the given Is adnjittedl3' bound up with liis metaphysical 
opinions, but it is with his concept of ‘immediate experience’ 

■ alone that we are here primarily concerned. There seems no doubt 
that with this concept Bradlej' offers a clear third alternative to 
either the SDT or the OT. Bradle5' realizes this explidtit', and a 
ri^me of his fundamental criticisms of the SDT and the OT may 
serve as the best short introduction to the lET. 

(ii) the jet and its opposition* to the 

_ OTHER THEORIES 

In one of his essaj-s on the subject,^ Bradley expounds his concept of 
‘Immediate experience’ and then argues that an acceptance of the 
notion that perception originates in an undiscriminated ‘blur’ of 
* F. H- Brsdlc}', ColU^ed Essayi (Oxford, Clzrendon Press, 1935) pp. 376 £1 
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experience must lead to a rejection of what we have called respec- 
tively tlic SDT and the OT : 

(1) Let us consider the SDT first. If the notion of ‘immediate 
experience’ is correct, Bradley says, then the immediately experi- 
enced is not a collection of pellets or a cluster of things like grapes, 
together with other tilings called relations served as a kind of stalk 
to the cluster. On the contrary, what is e.xperienced at any time is a 
whole and each of these wholes is an event. But they are not discrete 
events, for every whole has a certain duration, and it has some 
qualitative identity through different times actual and possible. 
The duration that is e.xperienced at one time is continuous nith 
that which is experienced after it and before it; and so, in a sense, 
our ‘immediate e.xperience’ is always the same ‘immediate experience’. 

If what appeared at any moment were as discrete as the sense- 
datum has generally been proclaimed to be, then w'e should be 
lost, because 

‘The idea of a Self or Ego joining together from the outside the 
atomic elements, and fastening them together in some miraculous 
way not involved in their own nature, is quite indefensible. It would 
be the addition of one more discrete to the former chaos of discretes, 
and it would still leave them all discrete.’^ 

Therefore Bradley concludes that this atomistic conception, of 
‘the Given’ must go. We must get rid of the idea that our mind is a 
train of perishing substances that are coupled together by another 
sort of existence called relations. 

‘If we turn to what is given this is not what we find, but rather a . 
continuous mass of presentation in which the separation of a single 
element from all context is never observed, and where, if I may use. 
the expression, no one ever saw a carriage, and still less a coupling, 
dividing from its train.’- 

(2) With regard to the OT Bradley points out that this distinguishes 

absolutely between the act of experiencing and the object which is • 
experienced. _ _ 

On the one side we have the self on the other its objects; and the 
self is not an object. Besides the self and its objects, we also have . 

Mbid., pp. 376-7. 

' ibid., p. 209. 
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feeling in the sense of pleasure and pain. But, Bradley argues, tliis 
is a vast oversimplification, which will by no means do justice to 
the complexity of the facts. For example, the account it gives of 
pleasure and pain is hopelessly obscure; they arc not objects and 
cannot be made into objects. Hence it would seem that they cannot 
be remembered, nor can we even have an idea of them. Then 
again ‘the Given’ at any moment will not break up without re- 
mainder into objects and a self; for the self feels itself, which is not 
an object, and yet is experienced. Moreover, emotion will not 
permit of being broken up into objects, a self and pleasure or pain; 
nor will desire and conation. Thus *. . . this whole view is a con- 
struction which for certain purposes may seem convenient, but 
which from first to last is really in sharp collision with the facts’. 

The view does not work and finally breaks down on the question of 
self-consciousness. It cannot become an object; but in that case 
horv can we even become aware of it ? 

‘Here is a fact — a very large and most important fact surely which 
on a certain theory seems explicable, and which, so far as we see, 
would on that theory be impossible. . . I sumit that with so much 
any theory must be taken as disproved.’* 

We need not concern ourselves with the question of the validity 
of these criticisms of the SDT and the OT. It is sufficient for our 
purposes to note that Bradley’s remarks reveal (a) that he clearly 
regards his view as an alternative to the SDT and OT, and (b) 
that whereas the latter views fragment our e.xpericncc, his otvn 
view, the lET is said to be the only one that adequately c.xpresses 
the complexity of sensory experience when it maintains that the 
experience from which perceptual knowledge originates is unitary, 
■undiscriminated and undifferentiated. 

(ill) THE CLAIM THAT THERE IS NO GIVEN 

;Right throughout the nventieth century (and perhaps before) 
thfrp have been philosophers who have asserted that there is no 
given. In the first quarter of the century these philosphers were 
: Wostly representatives of the Absolute Idealist tradition in British 
.philosophy. 

~ pp. 37S-S0. 
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Thus wc find F. H. Bradley, warning that 

we must refuse to allow that experience comes from an operation 
on a datunif or yet is a datum without an operation and so inde- 
pendent. Both assertions would suppose that something is given 
where nothing is yet given.’* 

And again: 

At a certain stage w’c should all admit that our presentations show' 
marks of intellectual activity. Well, as you follow backward these 
presentations to the earliest rudiment which you can say is given, 
at what point w'ill you draw' your dividing line? 'Where w'ill you 
say, We have here the crude material, which would be exactly 
what it is now, though there were nothing like comparison, re- 
production or abstraction ? And non-success in finding the proper 
place for this line, may lead to the belief that no place is proper, 
and that no material is wholly crude. . 

Bernard Bosanquet puts the claim this way: 

. it is vain to attempt to lay down boundaries between the given 
and its extension. The moment w'e do this we are on the WTong 
track. , . the so-called ‘given’ is no less artificial than that by which 
it is extended.’^ 

These statements suggest a view' of knowledge according to 
wluch cognition may be understood by analog)' witli a spider 
spinning his web and drawing the raw' materials for his labours 
solely from his own body. Thought is held to create the ‘real world’ 
that we profess to know from its own ‘body’, tvith no given raw 
material other than itself. This analogy misrepresents the views of 
Bradley, Bosanquet and others sharing the same opinion, in' a • 
number of important respects, but it illustrates graphically thfe.' 
basic position these philosophers adopt with respect to ‘the nam're 
of thought’, which is that cognition is a constructive creative, 
process throughout. 

In answer to these extreme ■views we find other philosophers' 
W'ho adopt the equally extreme view that in know'Iedge ‘all is given’. - 

^ F. H. Bradley, The Principles of Logic, znd ed., (London Universitj- Press, 19V2) 
P-483. ' 

• ibid., p. 482. 

’ B. Bosanquet, Logic, 2nd cd., ( 0 .vford, Clarendon Press, 1911) Vol. I, p. 72- 
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According to them, the activitj* of thought is represented as selec- 
tive only; it may determine what is included or excluded in cogm- 
tion and perception, but does not supplement or modify the given 
data. The mind is merely a spectator of reality. All thought is thus, 
basicall5’, just description; 

. it only uses argument in order to help you see the facts, just 
as the botanist uses a microscope.’^ 

Samuel Alexander argues that nhile knowledge and science are 
indeed, in a sense, ‘artificial’, this does not mean that in cognition 
we construct a coherent sj^stem of symbols which stand for sensible 
experience and through it for the real things of the world of w’hich 
we can know nothing directly. All that happens is that, in pursuit 
of our theoretical purposes, we move away from a too close contact 
with the ‘brute given’. 

‘What happens in science is comparable to what happens when we 
go up into the air and see the landscape below us, not in all its 
detail, but in certain determining outlines. These are still the out- 
lines of the same landscape out of which we rose. . . the data remain 
still in vievf though reduced to compendious form, and represented 
not by ^mbols, but, as it were, by delegates and plenipoten- 
tiaries,’ 

Cognition thus consists solefy of a judicious selection from ‘the 
given’ for theoretical purposes. But essentially knowing something 
is simpfy the passive acceptance of what is given. 

The argument between the two schools of philosphers whose 
views I have here sketched as to whether ‘everything is given in 
knowledge’ or ‘nothing is given in knowledge’ is exceedingly 
' perplexing. It is indeed the case that the question at issue is whether 
knowing is more like ‘finding’ or like ‘making’.® But then this does 
not mean that the argument proceeds by each side pointing to 
respects in which laiowing resembles the one or the other, and that 
all we have to do is to make complete lists and see which list is 


’ S. Alsaander, ‘Some EipUraiioas’, Altrd, 1931, p. 423. 

' - S. Alexander, ‘The Historidtv of Thin^, Pkihsophj ondHisScry (Oxford, The 

- -Clarendon Press, J936), p. 24. 

* Sec A, C, Ewine, /dMh'ier, (London, Methcea, 1933), p. 440; also J. \jin&,AStudy 
in Renlism, (Carnbndrc, Umversity Press 1920). 
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longer. This is not die iray the argument has in fact been carried on ; 
nor is it likely that either of the parties to the dispute would be 
satisfied with the irenic solution diat there were respects in which 
it resembled both, but also respects in which it differed from bodi. 
Both sides regard their positions much too seriously to find such a 
suggestion acceptable. 

It was to reject such extreme and one-sided views that C. I. Lewis 
affirmed his previously mentioned distinction between the given 
and its interpretation and argued that although these philosophers 
seemed to be denying ‘the old and universal insight’ diat there are 
both given and interpretive elements in our cognition, closer 
examination would reveal that this insight was still recognized by 
them, though in a blurred form. 

I think he was clearly right mth regard to these philosophers who 
maintained that there was no given in knowledge. Closer examina- 
tion does indeed show that when they say there is no given, they 
deny only the given as conceived by the SDT (and sometimes as 
conceived by the OT, though few of them give any thought to the 
OT). This tliey do because they are convinced that perception is a 
different sort of process than is represented by the Sense-Datum 
Theory. Such philosophers nonetheless accept the fact that sensa- 
tion in some sense provides the raw material for thought. It is only 
that they conceive this in some manner similar to Bradley’s notion 
of ‘immediate experience’. So that it is quite natural to interpret 
them to mean (as Bradley in fact e.xplicitly says) that there is 
something given, namely ‘immediate experience’. 

The more recent critics of the given (such as Ryle, Austin, 
Sellars, etc.) who have maintained that there is no given have also,' 
like the ‘Absolute Idealists’ of a previous generation, primarily 
been intending to reject the ‘sensory atomist’ view associated irith 
the SDT. It is tempting to interpret them too as not meaning quite 
what they say and to regard them as tacit supporters of the OT, 
i-c. as meaning that objects, not sense-data are what are given in 
sense-perception. I think that we must e.xercise caution and not 
follow this temptation uncritically. We must accept the fact tliat 
these thinkers arc to be distinguished from other explicit supported ^ 
of the view that objects are given, sucli as John '^Vild, for example, ; 
for the latter regards the notion of the given as legitimate, whereas" 
it is against thc'legitimacy of the verj- notion of the given that the 
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former are arguing. However, we shall see later on,* that to the 
extent that some of these critics are supporters of the common- 
sense view which they regard as opposed to metaphysical interpre- 
tations of the world, thej' may well be regarded as tacit supporters 
of the OT, 

(iv) VIEWS OF THE GIVEN AND THEORIES 
OF PERCEPTION 

There seems to be a prima facie connection between the three views 
of the ^ven we have distinguished and the more familiar ‘theories 
of perception’ which have been listed and discussed in the standard 
works on perception. These theories of perception are offered as 
rival waj's of analj’sing perception in terms of sensual appearances 
or ‘sensations’, usually with a view to explaining perceptual illusions, 
hallucinations, etc. In modem philosophy it has become customary 
to distinguish three alternatives regarding ‘the problems of per- 
ception’: (i) Realism (sometimes called ‘Naive’, sometimes ‘Direct’), 
(2) The Causal Theory (sometimes called ‘Representationalism’) 
and (3) Phenomenalism. 

H- H. Price has in addition distinguished three modified versions 
of Realism, namely ‘The Multiple Location Theory^’, ‘The Theory 
of Compound Things’ and ‘The Appearing Theory’. 

Both (2) and (3) have been related to the Sense-Datum Theory 
and to its predecessors in modem Philosophy called variously 
The ‘Theory' of Indirect Perception’ or the ‘Representative Theory 
of Perception’. 

Thus it would seem that Realism and its versions are related 
to the OT, The Causal Theory and Phenomenalism to the SDT. 

But though it is tme that there has been a widespread association 
hepveen the difierent views of the given and the various theories of 
perception, there has not been, nor need there be any' one-to-one 
correspondence between them. This may be seen (a) from the fact 
that the lET has no corresponding theory of perception with which 
it may be associated- In fact, it may (and has) been combined with 
either the Appearing Theory or the Sense-Datum Theory. More- 
over, (b) Realism has been stated by Price himself (as by Moore) in 
terms of the assumption that sense-data are given, the problem 

' See Chapter 12. 
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then being phrased as wlietiier or not sense-data are identical with 
parts of the physical objects. It may be argued that the unsuccessful 
and unplausible face that Realism presents when so formulated is in 
fact due to the unwarranted assumption of the SDT, but in any 
case it surely becomes clear that the SDT and the Sense-Datum 
Theo^ in either its Phenomenalistic or its Causal or Representa- 
tionalist form are not identical. Finally (c) it ma)^ be noted that 
though many supporters of the Sense-Datum Theory’s explanation 
of the problems of perception (e.g. Moore, Price, etc.) have also 
maintained, quite naturally, the view that sense-data were given 
(i.e. have endorsed the SDT), others (e.g. Broad, Ayer, etc.) have 
professed to avoid any commitment regarding this. 

In brief, then, the SDT, tlic OT and the lET are different views 
about what is given in sense-perception, while Realism, Representa- 
tionalism and Phenomenalism are theories which offer an explana- 
tion or analysis of the facts of sense-perception. The Uvo lots of 
theories are related but different. A supporter of the OT may be a 
Sense-Datum Theorist in either its Causal or its Phenomenalist 
form.^ A supporter of the lET may be cither a Realist or a Sense- 
Datum Theorist. And a supporter of the SDT could be a Realist 
or Sense-Datum Theorist. 


(V) THE NAIVE VIEW OF THE DISPUTE 

Now that we have outlined tlie three chief views regarding the 
nature of the given, we are ready to embark upon our task of evaluat- 
ing such appeals to the given. And we shall be able to do this if we 
can reach some conclusion regarding the nature of the dispute 
between these three theories. What is the dissension about and how 
would one be in a position to settle it ? 

The simplest answer to these questions is one that is immediate!}" 
suggested by the manner in which H. H. Price introduced the 
notion of the given. Price, it will be recalled, “ started with a straight- 
fonvard case of seeing something and after discounting everything 
in the perception of this thing that could be mistaken he arrived at 
the conclusion tliat what was really given was a certain visual 

' Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction, (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press 
1938) may be an example of this. 

® See above. Chapter i (ill). 
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coloured patch standing out from a background of other coloured 
patches. 

The impression is here given that Price was attempting to des- 
cribe what it is that he was really seeing. If this be extended to 
other theories regarding the nature of the given, the vdew that 
suggests itself is that all theories of the given must be regarded as 
attempts to describe what happens when we perceive something 
through our senses. Take any situation where we perceive something 
e.g. the present perception of the table on tvhich I happen to be 
writing. Something happens here of which we give a perfunctoiy 
account when we say simpU* ‘I see a table’. This statement is 
completely satisfactory for all practical purposes and for most 
theoretical ones. But the philosopher, who is interested in describing 
what happens in this present case of perception in the light of other 
cases, in order to give an account which will fit all the possible 
cases of perception, cannot be satisfied that this correctly formulates 
what happens, because, for example, he constantly recalls such 
phenomena ss hallucination, double vision, and so on, all of which 
are cases which may, at the time they occur, be indistinguishable 
from ordina^' perception. \^Tiat makes these borderline cases of 
perception diffoent from cases of perceiving objects such as tables 
seems to he pnmarily in the fact that what is ‘seen’ in the former 
IS hallucinatory', illusory', etc* Thus there arises the problem 
of formulating a theor 3 ' of perception which, mindfhl of such 
or erme casM, will attempt to describe more accurately just 
w t ^ ppens in an}' perceptual situation’. And to describe such 
situations more accurately we have to re-examine any particular 
c^e oi normal perception with our judgment sharpened by these 
theoretical considerations 


This, I thmk, is what the appeal to the given seems to imply : if 
you look again, careMy this time, you will see that what you directly 
IS not the table itseh^ but a coloured, spatial ‘patch’ 
winch you ^ to be a table. This is what we shaU ^11 a ‘sense- 
■ V ™ which is given — so runs the most w ell-known 

e ?tmu non o what happens when we perceive something. 
T^philosopher ‘opens our eyes’ to the truth. 

ntha ^ j ^^ce thought he was doing, and many 

- , T, ^ ^ ers dealing with the topic of sense-perception seem 

to have imagmed themselves to be doing something similar. This is 
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part of what seemed to be so interesting and enlightening about 
their talk of ‘tlic given’. It is in this fashion that tlie Sense-Datum 
Theorj’ was introduced into modern cpistemologj' b}’’ such philoso- 
phers as G. E. Moore. So it is not surprising that the theorist who 
has had his eyes opened to what is really given finds it difficult to 
understand how any other theorist could possibly formulate Avhat 
happens in perception in any other way. His natural reaction is that 
there must be some misunderstanding: eitlicr his colleague is 
expressing himself badly or else he cannot have borne in mind all 
the borderline cases of perception. 

If tliis is die ease then die existence of rival views as to die 
nature of the given in perceprion becomes something surprising and 
of great interest. Each of die dicorics appears to offer itself as an 
account of what the philosopher will discover on closer inspection 
to be really given when he re-examines any particular case of 
pereeption in the light of theoretical considerations. So that insofar 
as dicre is a dispute as to the nature of the given, this dispute must 
concern itself with what is really discoverable upon closer inspecdon. 
This is the simplest account of the nature of the dispute, and it 
fits in ivith the actual procedure which some of dicsc philosophers 
seem to have adopted in introducing us to dicir theories. I shall 
refer to it as the ‘Naive View’. 

But this account, in the last resort, carries with it the implication 
that the dispute is insoluble. For if each party firmly believes as a 
result of his personal investigation that what is given is what he 
says, no argument is liable to disturb his conviction about the 
matter, for his theor}' has ‘opened his eyes’ and he now sees that 
this is what is given. The only consideration which might dispose 
him to argue with diose who did not see clearly what was given 
would be to help to remove the misunderstandings and ‘veils of 
theory’ which prevent others from seeing reality as it is. 

There would seem to be no way for an outsider to settle tiie 
dispute for himself .except by reading through each account o‘f 
the nature of the given, and then carefully inspecting his otvn 
experience to see which view fitted best. 

This situation may well be acceptable to many thinkers, for there 
are some who will be content with a universe which is full of insol- 
uble mysteries. But when a problem is insoluble in just this parttau- 
lar way, we may well suspect that something has gone wrong. The 


c 
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three accounts of the given, it seems, cannot ail be right. And yet 
each is backed b}' arguments of considerable weight and propounded 
by theorists of eminent reputation whose reliability and intelligence 
are beyond question. 

And each of the disputing theorists is pronouncing on a subject — 
the analysis of what he himself really sees or hears — about which he 
alone is in a position to know best. Are we then to say that reality 
presents itself differently to different people.^ What a strange 
situation that would be! 

Insofar as we are convinced that such an impasse is to be avoided, 
we must treat the Naive View of the nature of the dispute about the 
given with suspicion, for the Naive View clearly implies that the 
dispute is not soluble, or at any rate, soluble only for each man 
according to his own lights. In what follows we shall fill out the 
suspicion of the Naive View by attempting to demonstrate that it 
is in fact erroneous. This will be the first stage in the argument, 
and will engage our attention in the next four chapters. 

After that we shall attempt to explain why the three groups of 
theorists nevertheless consider themselves to be arguing about 
what it is that is given, and of what their dissension consists. In 
this way we shall be able to cast light upon the appeal to the given 
in sense-perception and assess what is involved in such an appeal. 

But though I have disclosed my conviction that the Naive View 
of the dispute concerning the given is the wrong view, it is worth 
noting how very plausible this view is. For though I shall be con- 
cerned to show' that it is erroneous and very misleading, the fact 
that the disagreement about the nature of the given in sense- 
perception so easily suggests this view seems to me to provide an 
important clue to the true evaluation of the appeal to the given. 
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Chapter j 

THE GIVEN AS SENSE-DATA 


(l) IMPLICATIONS OF THE NAIVE VIEW 

According to die Naive View of the dispute about the nature of 
die given in sense perception, each of the three theories we have 
distinguished is an attempt to describe what really happens when 
we perceive things. Though we generally assume that what present 
themselves to us arc die things themselves, certain considerations 
engender doubts about this, and the need is felt for a more cautious 
examination of the facts. The different theories about the nature of 
the given come to formulate the findings of experts who have under- 
taken an examination of this sort. 

If diis Naive View is correct, all three theories are attempted 
descriptions of the facts. Thus if any of them is to be the correct 
description, at least one of the terms ‘immediate e,xperience’, 
‘object’ or ‘sense-datum’ must denote some thing empirically 
discoverable, for this is the most important part of what each theory 
means by claiming one of these terms as denoting the given. The 
argument between the three theories would then most simply be 
understood as the argument as to which of the three was in fact 
discoverable in our perceptual experience upon closer examination, 
i.e. it would be an argument about the facts. 

There is also the possibility that more than one of the terms 
‘immediate e.xperience’, ‘object’ or ‘sense-datum’ denotes some- 
thing empirically discoverable. All three may be empirically dis- 
coverable, and it may be the case that the rival experts are aware of 
this. The account to be given of the argument bettveen the three, 
theories would then be a little more complicated. It could no longer 
be regarded merely as an argument about the facts, but must also 
relate to the significance of the facts. It could be regarded, for 
example, as the argument about which of the three of these empiri- 
cally discoverable phenomena was of prior epistemological signifi- 
cance. This concept of epistemological priority is one that has 
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already been noted before. It requires careful consideration and 
will be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent chapter. 

But -whether or not each of the experts is claiming epistemological 
priority for ‘immediate experience’, ‘object’ or ‘sense-datum’ on 
grounds other titan that of its being simply a discoverable fact, he 
must, if the Naive View is to be correct, be saj-ing at least that 
what he claims to be given is an empirically discoverable fact. 
Hence each theory stands or falls, according to the Naive View, on 
the question whether or not what it claims to be given is in fact 
empirically discoverable. 

Of course all three theories may be mistaken about the nature of 
the facts. But if the Naive View is correct, this is certainly not -what 
the rival experts themselves suppose. And since avc arc dealing 
W'ith philosophers of eminent reputation, if we can show that none 
of the terms ‘immediate experience’, ‘object’ or ‘sense-datum’ 
denotes something empirically discoverable in the simple straight- 
for^vard manner suggested by the Naive View, I think we can take 
this as evidence against the Naive View rather than against the 
experts themselves. This is what I shall attempt to show in this 
and the two following chapters. 

(n) THE NON-EMPIRICAL NATURE OF THE 
SENSE-DATU.M 

I propose to demonstrate firstly how easily the pretence that the 
SDT is simply ‘picking out’ or ‘pointing to’ a sense-datum, which 
cveiyone who looks carefully enough may sec, can be shown to be 
misleading. What we have here, I shall argue, is a case of the 
postulation of a theoretical entity in order to ‘account for’ certain 
p.uz2lmg phenomena of sense-perception. We shall also see that 
the ‘accounting for’ is not as straight-forward as it seems. It is not 
the .case that we discover the sense-datum by closer inspection, 
and are thereby incidentally able to understand certain peculiarities 
about perception; rather is it the case that -we start by noting these 
pecuharities, and are drawn, for a variety of interesting reasons, one 
. of which we shall umavel by evaluating the appeal to the given, to 
invent sense-data to ‘account for’ them. 

In arguing against the notion that sense-data are simply existents 
waiting to be discovered, I shall be covering ground which has 
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already been well-trodden in recent discussions. For there has been 
a marked change in the way in which the Sense-Datum Theory has 
come to be understood. It used to be regarded, indeed, as is sug- 
gested by H. H. Price’s appeal to the given, as the empirical dis- 
covery that there are sense-data. But there were always some who 
regarded the sense-datum as a postulated theoretical concept. And, 
finally, many came to the conclusion that the Sense-Datum Theory 
was nothing more than an improved language for talking about 
perception. Without attempting to follow and survey the history 
of these changes of opinion too closely, I shall try to discuss and 
evaluate some of the arguments that were offered by theorists in 
passing from one to the other of these interpretations. 

(ill) POINTING OUT sense-data 

H. H. Price’s account of the sense-datum as ‘the given’ follows in 
certain crucial respects G. E. Moore’s celebrated attempt to ‘point 
out’ what sort of things he meant by sense-data. Moore’s instruc- 
tions were, briefly, that one need only look at one’s right-hand and 
‘pick out’ something which he would naturally tend to identify 
with the surface of his hand, but would also, on a little reflection, 
be able to see that it could be doubted whether it was indeed identical 
Mth the surface of his hand. Things of this sort were sense-data. 
Moore’s definition left open the question whether the sense-datum 
was or was not identical Mth a part of the surface of one’s hand.^ 

Critics objected, correctly, that this was merely a misleading way 
of asking whether one was seeing one’s hand or seeing something 
else which was not one’s hand. Moore’s way of expressing this 
question prejudices the inquiry from the start. It must be the case 
that in any normal perception we are seeing either a hand or some 
other entity: if we are seeing at all we must be seeing something. 
And this something must be either a hand or something else; there 
is logically no other alternative. But this does not mean that Moore 
is using the term sense-datum in such a way that there can be no 

’ G. E. Moore, ‘The Defence of Common-Sense’ in Contemporary British Philosophy 
2nd series (London, Allen and Unwin, 1925) p. 217. Moore’s technique here (ako in • 
etidence in his contribution to the Aristoteiian Society symposium (Proc. 1926) on 
‘The Nature of Sensible Appearances’) for ‘picking out* what he meant by seme-data is 
very similar to Price’s method of ‘pointing’ to Sense-data as the given. It is likely that 
Price was influenced by such passages in Moore. 
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doubt of the existence of a sense-datum.' This would be the case 
if the alternatives which we were considering were all physical 
objects. For example, in Moore’s case, instead of saying/I see my 
right hand’ and learing myself open to correction {‘No, it’s not 
your right hand, it’s a piece of wood or paper, etc. v. hich you have 
wrongly supposed to be your right hand’), I can say ‘I see somelhing' 
This claim caimot be so easily disputed; but that is only because, 
in such a case, no definite claim has been made. What I mean, 
really, is something lihe T sec X’, where the letter ‘X’ could be 
replaced by such expressions as ‘my right hand’, ‘a piece of paper’, 
etc. In this case, if instead of saying T see something’, I said ‘I see a 
sense-datum’, it would be true that sense-data must exist- But the 
sense-datum I should then he claiming to see would be either my 
right hand, a piece of wood, a piece of paper, etc. that is, it would be 
a physical object. 

But these are not the alternatives which Moore is considering. 
What he is doubting is whether the something which he is seeing is 
the surface of his right hand (a physical object), or some other 
entity which is not a physical object at all. Nor is Moore using the 
term ‘sense-datum’ ambiguously’, that is, as the name of either an 
object or a non-physical entity. He is using the expression ‘sense- 
datum’ as equivalent to something which could be either part of an 
object or a non-pbysical entity. But is there something in our 
perceptual experience which could be either part of a physical 
object or a non-physical entity ? Is there such a neutral entity as this ? 

O. K. Bouwsma has confessed t hat in spite of hfoore’s instruc- 
tions he fails to be able to ‘pict out* any such neutral entity- He 
complains that Moore has not given sufficient description of this 
something to enable anyone to recognize when he had ‘picked it 
out’; nor has he indicate the sort of ‘picldng oud which would be 
nec^saiy, since, unlike any other sort of ‘picking out’, Moore’s 
‘picking out’ is not amenable to any simple empirical check. Thus 
4t seems that if once we have managed to stir up the requisite doubt, 
‘there is nothing to do but go on doubting. Scratching, smelling, 
looking more closely, do not give relief,-’ 

* This is thz irastzis made br C, A- ?»Iace m his artki- in 77^ Philot^apky pf G. 

Sdiilpp, library of lira? Pinlosopbrrs, Vol 4 (E'ransion and Chimgo, 
XoT^ V* estsm U^rersiw, 1931) pp- 627-S, 'pdasA poins out in Hs to 

my Cniies’ in that volnme. 

* Article in 7 ~kc PkUsz^p hy pf G. E. Jtlerrr, p. 207, 
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This line of attack cuts fundamentally at the notion tliat sense- 
data are things just waiting to be seen. And for this reason it is 
worthwhile to examine very briefly the defence which Moore offers 
of his original instructions, (i) Moore confesses that his original 
instructions were not clear and that this lack of clarity arose be- 
cause he was really trjing to do more than he said he wished to do’^ 
If he had merely, as he professed, been giving a method of finding 
a specimen of a sense-datum, he could have said simply, ‘Stare at 
an electric lamp, for a little while, and then close your eyes; the 
after-image which you Mil then see is a specimen of the sort of 
thing I mean by a sense-datum.’ Nobody could then have doubted, 
he believes, that tliere are such things as sense-data, because no- 
body can doubt, that after-images are sometimes seen." 

But, in his original procedure, he had also unconsciously been 
trjdng to establish his assumption that when a person is seeing 
something, he must at the same time be ‘seeing’ a sense-object, in a 
special sense of ‘seeing’ which Berkeley called ^direct perception’ 
and which Moore in his ‘Status of Sense-Data’® had called ‘direct 
apprehension’. Moore illustrates this special sense of ‘see’ by giving 
ttvo examples : we ‘see’ an after-image, although our eyes are shut, 
and Macbeth ‘saw’ a dagger which was merely a hallucination. 
Hence this special sort of perception called ‘direct perception’ can 
take place where there is no physical object (or part of one) that is 
in fact seen, and even when one has one’s eyes shut. 

Moore admits that he had assumed that every case of perception 
must involve this special sort of perception called ‘direct percep- 
tion’. A\Tienever one is seeing something, one is at the same time 
‘directly perceiving’ a sense object. In saying that ‘direct percep- 
tion’ must be involved, Moore says that he is not merely stating an 
empirical fact learned by observation. He means that the proposi- 
tional function ‘x is seeing at least two objects’ entails the proposi- 
tional function ‘x has a direct visual field which contains at least t\vd 
objects’. One can say that it is part of the very meaning of the assert 
tion that a person is seeing his o^vn right hand, that he has a direct 
visual field containing at least two objects. This assumption still 
seems to Moore evidently true.^ 

* ‘A Reply to my Critics’, pp. 630 £F. 

' ibid., p. 644. 

“ Philosophical Studies, (London, Routledge and Kcgan Paul, 1922) p. 173 - 
■* ‘A Reply to My Critics’, p. 632. 
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Unfortunately Moore cannot tell us ver}' much more about this 
special sort of perception called ‘direct perception’. It .seems obsaous 
to him that in visual perception %vc could not possibly ‘directly see’ 
the whole physical object but only that part of its surface which is 
turned toward us. He is prep.ircd to admit that his use of the 
expression ‘directly see’ may be in some respects obscure, and may 
even involve some fundamental mistakes. 

In reply to this A. J. Aj'cr argued that since the occurrence of 
‘direct perception’ in all cases of perception is held to be absolutely 
necessary, and indeed ‘directly pcrcciHng’ some sense-object is 
held to be ‘part of the meaning of ’perceiving some object, vre might 
come to suppose that the only waj* to resolve Moore’s doubt 
whether what is ‘directly seen’ is part of the surface of the physical 
object or some non-physical entity, is to reflect upon the actual 
usage of the expressions concerned. But there is no everyday usage 
of the expressions ‘directly see’ and ‘sense-datum’, nor any uniform 
usage amongst phUosophers either. Hence Ayer concludes that 
there is really no way of resolving Aloorc’s doubt, because the 
ansrver depends upon the meanings to be attached to the technical 
terms involved, and Moore has not given sufficient indication of 
such meanings to enable anyone to resolve the doubt- \S'hat Moore 
is really doing, whether he admits it or not, is ‘hesitating over the 
choice of alternative verbal conventions’.* 

Moore denies this, and believes he can reformulate his question 
in a way which does not require such technical terms as ‘directly 
seen’ or ‘sense-datum’. In fact, he suggests, it simply reduces 
itself to the question how to explain what object we are referring 
■ to by the words ‘this’ or ‘that’ when we point Mth our fingers and 
say ‘this is a penny’ or ‘that is a penny’.^ 

But Aj^er rejects this suggestion. Moore is assuming that these 
demonstratives refer to one and the same object in every case where 
• one points and says ‘this is a penny’ or ‘that is a penny’. Assuming 
this, the doubt of which Moore speaks arises by invoking cases of 
hallucination, after-images, etc., to throw light upon ordinary' 
perception. Ayer retorts that he caruiot see any warrant in the 
ordinary usage of expressions like ‘this is a peimy’ for holding that 

* A, J. Ayer, *Thc Terminology of Scn^-Dat2% Mind 1945, reproduced in Pkilaso- 
phtcaJ Essays^ (London, Macmillan, 1954). 

' * Addendum to the 2nd ed, of Tke PhUosopky oj' G. E, Moore. 
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the demonstrative refers to an object such as Moore describes. 
WTien I look at a penny there is normally no object which I attempt 
to identify mth the part of the penny’s surface which I am seeing 
but which at the same time I have strong reasons for supposing that 
it cannot be so identified. \Vhen I point and say ‘this is a penny’, 
the correct denotation of the word ‘this’ is simply ‘the penny’, and 
not ‘part of the surface of the penny’ (which would, however, be 
correct if I had said, ‘this is part of the surface of the penny’). 
Where I mistake some other object for a penny and say ‘this is a 
penny’, the correct denotation of ‘this’ is whatever it is that I have 
mistaken for a penny. And in the case where I am undergoing a 
complete hallucination and say, 'with a gesture that would be appro- 
priate if I really were looking at a physical object ‘this is a penny’, 
the word ‘this’ really does not denote anything at all.^ 

This exchange between Bouwsma, Moore and Ayer is enlighten- 
ing and illustrates the difficulty raised by Moore’s profession to be 
able to ‘pick out’ a sense-datum. 

(2) A second point which emerges in the course of the discussion 
is the technical nature of the expression ‘direct perception’. Moore 
in his revised instructions suggests that one can ‘pick out’ a sense- 
datum by simply inducing in oneself an after-image and realising 
that this is the sort of ‘object’ tvhich may be ‘directly perceptible’ 
in cases of normal perception as well. But it is worth insisting 
(though the point is obvious enough and has been made often 
before) that there seems no need to suppose there is anything in 
normal vision at all comparable to the seeing of an after-image. 
The suggestion seems to be that whether we are actually seeing a 
table or undergoing a hallucination in which we imagine we see a 
table, w'e are in both cases ‘directly seeing’ what may well be one 
and ffie same ‘sense-datum’. But ffiere is no necessity at all which 
could force us to the conclusion that normal perception is just a 
sort of hallucination which happens to be substantiated. The" 
distinction between ‘seeing’ and after-image or hallucination and 
normal perception may well be an unbridgeable distinction in kind, 
which can by no means be overcome by stringing together normal 
perception, hallucination and after-image, with the latter two being 
regarded as a sort of subspecies of normal perception. So hloore s 
revised instructions too seem to be of no use to us unless we assume 


* Philosophical Essays, note at bottom of pp. 7S-S0. 
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(what Moore takes to he obviously true) that ever3' case of normal 
perception, must involve ‘directly seeing’ something. But so far from 
assuming this to be ob^^ously true, we may ■well question its truth 
altogether. 

It may be the case, that under certain circumstances we can come 
to see the physical object so vaguely and indistinctly as to be in 
doubt w'hether it is really the object we are seeing at all, even though 
we are sure we are seeing something. And this may perhaps en- 
courage us to speak of ‘directly seeing’ something in cases of normal 
vision as well as in the examples of ‘seeing’ an after-image or 
hallucination. But what one sees in such circumstances could 
perhaps be more accurately described by sajing that one sees the 
physical object vaguely or indistinctly. It is certainly questionable 
whether one is here ‘directly seeing’ a ’sense-datum’. Hence no 
fresh light is thrown upon the matter by Moore’s revised instruc- 
tions for ‘picking out’ sense data in hallucinations and after-images. 

(3) It is clear from Moore’s attempt to ‘pick out’ sense data, as 
well as from Price’s exposition of the sense-datum as the given, 
that only the phenomena of illusion, hallucination, perspective 
variation, etc., are what lead to the formation of the concept of a 
‘sense-datum’ as something other than a physical object. It -would 
be reasonable, therefore, to suspect, that the sense-datum is not 
any ‘neutral entity’ recognizable from the start, and concerning 
which consideration of the phenomena of illusion, etc., raised the 
doubt whether it is, after all ‘identical’ v^-ith some feature of the 
object, but rather a theoretical concept produced by the supposed 
necessity of ‘accounting’ for these phenomena. This is the sort of 
view to be found in other exponents of the Sense-Datum Theory, 
and emerges clearly, for example, in C.D, Broad’s exposition of 
that theory. 

(iv) THE SENSE-DATUM AS A THEORETICAL ENTITY’^ 

According to Broad® the Sense-Datum Theory (or as he calls it, 
the Sensum Theory) arises out of the necessity of distinguishing 

* THs section is essentially a revised version of material used in my *Tlie Reification 
of Appearance’, Philosophy^ Vol. XL. (1965), pp. 1 14-38- 

KScicniific Thought (London, Kc^n Paul, 1923) Part II, Mind and Its Place in 
Mature (Lcradon, Kegan Paul, 1923) Qi- IV. 
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between things as they are and as they appear to be. The difficulty 
is to reconcile the supposed neutrality, persistence, and indepen- 
dence of a physical object nith the obvious differences between its 
various sensible appearances. We know, for example, that when we 
lay a penny down on a table and view it from different positions, it 
generally looks more or less elliptical in shape. But the penny, at 
which we were looking all the time, is round and not elliptical. 
Thus in this and similar examples, account must be given of how 
the same thing can be both round and elliptical. The normal way of 
putting the matter is to say that the penny appears elliptical but is 
really round. But what does this distinction between appearance 
and reality amount to ? Out of the many appearances of the penny, 
why do w'e select the round appearance as representing the real 
shape } 

Broad rejects the attempt to explain such facts by rules of per- 
spective; these rules, according to him, state only that we can 
predict what particular appearances an object will present to the 
observer when we know' the shape of the object and its position 
with respect to the observer.^ They are a statement of the facts 
relating to the correlation between the different phenomena rather 
than an explanation of these facts. Nor will Broad accept the view' 
that appearances are merely mistaken judgments about physical 
objects. We are not, for example, mistakenly ascribing an elliptical 
shape to W'hat is in fact round. Sensible appearances may lead to 
mistaken judgments but the}' need not. 

Broad’s Sensum Theor}' is a suggested solution for this situation, 
attempting to analyse the distinction between appearance and 
reality. It asserts the existence of a peculiar kind of entity which 
ma}' be called ‘an appearance’, or more technically a ‘sensum’, 
and claims that such entities really possess the characteristics which ■ 
ph}'sical objects only seem to possess. Thus whenever a penny 
looks elliptical, one is apprehending an object w'hich is in fact" 
elliptical. This object is connected in some speciall}' intimate w'ay 
W'ith the round penny and for this reason is called an appearance 
of a penny. The object and the penny cannot be identical for the 
same thing cannot be round and elliptical at the same time.” If we 
admit such entities as ‘appearances’ or ‘sensa’ in some cases, it is 

’ Sritr.tific Though, p. 235. 

* ibid., pp. 239-41. 
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that these are not internally distinguishable. At the moment of 
perception \ve are unable to say whether we are really perceiving 
something or whether what we see is illusor}" or hallucinatory. In 
the light of this, Broad finds two elements wthin ‘perceptual 
situations’, (a) what is sensuously manifested — the ‘objective 
constituent’, and (b) the convaction tliat what is sensuously mani- 
fested is part of a larger whole of a certain kind, namely, a certain 
physical object, which has qualities other than those sensuously 
manifested in the perceptual situation.^ Broad then turns to the 
phenomena of changing appearances, mirror-images, illusions, 
perception through non-homogeneous media, etc., to prove that 
the ‘objective constituent’ of ‘perceptual situations’ is not the 
ph3'sical object, and offers the Sensum Theory as the best solution 
wliich mil ‘account for’ these perceptual facts. 

But first, as we have already seen, it is questionable whether 
normal perception and hallucination, after-image, etc., can be 
classed together under the umbrella of the term ‘perceptual situa- 
tions’. It may be true that we cannot ‘internally’ distinguish 
bettveen normal perception and hallucination, for example, but it 
does not follow that the same sort of ‘objective constituent’ is to be 
found in both cases. Why should we not rather class hallucination 
mth reports of one’s states of mind rather than with normal 
perception ?- Secondly Broad errs when he rules out as irrelevant 
for an explanation of the perceptual phenomena with w'hich he is 
dealing, the principles of perspective, the beha\iour of light and 
the nature of the human eye. These are genuine explanations.® 
A.M. Quinton has attempted to ex'plain Broad’s procedure by 
arguing that ‘philosophers have not set out to explain the appear- 
ances an object presents but to interpret it in terms of them, to 
elucidate the logical, not the causal, relations between objects and 
appearances’.* But it is not at all easy to understand what is involved 
in this ‘logical elucidation’ or w'hy it is necessary, unless it is already 
assumed, even before the Sense-Datum Theo^ is offered as a 
solution to the problem, that the ‘appearance’ is a distinct entity 
something like what the sense-datum is later claimed to be. If this is^ 

* C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 151. ■ 

* Lean, loc. cit.; compare also J. L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia (Oxford, Qarendon, . 
Press, 1962) pp. 45-54. 

’ Lean, loc. cit. 

* Renew of Lean’s book in Mind, vol. 63, 1954, p. 548 " 
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assumed, v,c can easily interpret the ‘logical elucidation’ to be 
somctliing analogous to establishing the relation between ‘micro- 
scopic’ elements (i,e. sense-data) and ‘macroscopic’ elements 
(objects). But without this assumption, which puts the answer 
before the question, what are we to make of this phrase ‘logical 
elucidation’ Similarly, in the third place, an examination of the 
function that Broad’s term ‘objective constituent’ performs in the 
formulation of the problem to be solved, reveals that it is meant to 
play the same bogus ‘neutral’ role which we found in Moore’s 
concept of the sense-datum as the ‘something’ which we see when 
we look at our right hands. It seems that Broad implicitly regards 
the ‘objective constituent’, right from the outset, as a kind of 
photographic image which literal!}' has properties and qualities in 
the same sense that physical objects do." 

Hence it does indeed appear that this whole ‘discrepancy’ be- 
tween the differing appearances which the object presents and the 
qualities we suppose to inhere permanently in objects, arises only 
because the sense-datum approach is assumed right from the start. 
There is thus no genuine problem to which the Sensum Theory 
may be offered as a solution. 

It might seem at first that this conclusion concerning Broad 
tends to support Moore’s claim after all. If there is no problem 
about the phenomena of sense-perception unless sense-data are 
surreptitiously assumed, what makes people adopt this confused 
procedure of covertly assuming sense-data in order to produce 
them jubilantly as the solution to a problem which the}' themselves 
have created ? Is it because the eastence of sense-data is really so 
obvious ? Aren’t sense-data, after all, simply given 

But this line of reasoning, however plausible, goes much further 
than the circumstances warrant. The alleged inconsistency ascribed 
to Broad and all those who purport to produce the Sense-Datum 
Theory as a theoretical solution to a genuine problem, shows 
-only that there is some impelling desire or motive to espouse the 

Sec further in Ch. ii, (iv) and (v). 

• *Lean, pp. 171, 203-6. See also Austin, loc cit. pp. 470*. 

* Defending Broad against Lean’s critidsms, John W- Yolton, in Pkilosophic Revierr, 
voL 63 (1954), pp. 264-^, makes Broad’s theory coverdj' depend upon the doctrine that 
sense data are given. He int er p re ts the doctxine of the given as a ‘methodology of 
induhitables’ together with a ‘dualistic ontology*. There is some truth in this evaluation. 
Compare my o^;yn remarks in Chapters 8 and 9. 
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sense-datum approach and make use of the concept of an entity 
like tlie sense-datum. It b}' no means supports tlie view tliat sense- 
data are empirically discoverable. 

We are thus faced witli the conclusion that neither Moore nor 
Broad has given us an acceptable account of the considerations 
which lead up to the positing of such entities as sense-data. Moore 
is 'WTong, we have seen, in thinking of such entities as existing things 
which we need only look for in order to discover. Broad is wong in 
thinking that there is a problem the solution of which requires 
their postulation. 

(V) the linguistic theory 

A third account of the Sense-Datum Theory regards it as an im- 
proved terminology for talking about the facts of perception. It is 
suggested to philosophers by the phenomena of illusions, differing 
appearances, hallucinations, etc., which are not adequately ac- 
counted for in our ordinarj' ways of talking about perception. This 
verbalist thesis associated particularly Mtli the names of G. A. 
Paul and A. J. Ayer,^ points out that the issue bet^veen the rival 
philosophical theories of perception (Direct Realism, the theory of 
Appearing, etc.) is not to be decided by an examination of the facts 
or by an analysis of ordinary usage. We may prefer one particular 
terminology to another; Ayer prefers the Sense-Datum Terminology 
for what he calls ‘good philosophical reasons’. But he makes it 
clear, in expressing this preference, that for him the questions and 
problems regarding sense-data are not questions of fact, but verbal, 
linguistic questions which arise within the sense-datum language 
and which can only be solved by making our technical language 
more clear and precise. 

This thesis would seem to carr}' with it the implication that all 

^ G. A. Paul ‘The Problem of Sense-Data’ yirisl. Soc. Proc., Supp. Vol. XV, 1936; 
A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (London, Macmillan, I 94 p)> ^ad algo 
in *The Terminology of Sense-Data’, Philosophical Essays (London, Alacmillan, i 954 )* 
In his The Problem of Knowledge (London, Pelican Boo^, 195^) PP* ■A>er 

qualifies his support for the ‘Sense-Datum Terminology’ very considerably. He seenw 
still to wish to defend the admissibility of its adoption, but now recognizes mat the 
question of its admissibility is much more problematic. He insists however that me 
sceptic’s problem of the gap between things as they are and as they seem still remain 
even if the introduction of sense-data is held to be inadmissible. We shall discuss t e 
nature of this alleged “gap” a little more in Chapter 4. 
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talk about sense-data being what are really given would be basically 
mistaken. At the very most such talk could merely be a misleading 
way of expressing a preference for the sense-data terminology, 
while those who insist that objects are what are really given might be 
interpreted to be misleadingly expressing their preferences for the 
language of common sense. 

This is the implication that has been thought to follow from 
Ayer’s view,^ and it is the implication which, in general, Ayer seems 
to accept (though he does not explicitly say so) in most parts of his 
book TJie Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. But the matter is 
complicated by his remarks on Carnap’s views according to which 
the question ‘What objects are the elements of given direct experi- 
ence?’ is really verbal, and equivalent to asking ‘What kinds of 
word occur in observation sentences?’, the answer to which de- 
pends wholly upon one’s choice of language. Ayer disagrees with 
this. He admits that the choice of the terminology of sense-data to 
describe w’hat we observe, rather than the language of Appearing, 
Multiple Location, etc. is indeed conventional, but he insists that 
it does not follow from this that the propositions which are intended 
to describe the characteristics of sense-data are true only by con- 
vention. For sense-data can have properties other than those which 
belong to them by definition, and to describe these properties is not 
to express a rule of language but to make a statement of fact. Thus 
questions such as whether the ‘Gestalt’ or Atomic Theory more 
adequately describes the nature of our visual sense-fields must be 
decided not by verbal convention but by an examination of the 
empirical evidence. In deciding to use the sense-datum language, 

* In his review of Ayei^s ‘Foundations of Empirical Knowledge*, Mind 1941, Price 
shows signs of interpreting Ayeris verbalist thesis in this way, but seems to have scorned 
-what might then have been the easiest reply for him, namely, that the verbalist thesis 
mi^ be incorrect because it implies that sense-data are not given, whereas, as a matter 
plain fact, sense-data are gireru Price might have exhorted die verbalists to note that 
their arguments were at the very’ most only plausible, and to turn to their own exper- 
ience to sec what this reveals to them about the given. And even though Price himself 
seems to have hesitated to reply in this way, others such as J. W. Yolton (in his paper 
‘A Defence of Sense-Data’, Msndy 1948 pp. 2—15) have had no compunedons in re- 
jecting the verbalist thesis on the grounds that sense-data are given. Nor is there any 
reason, assuming that Price is correct in his remarhs about the given in his book 
Perception^ why such arguments should strike us as a little crude. Prices reticence was 
perhaps an indication ofhis later view (as expressed in the preface to the 1950 edition of 
Perception) that what he had said about the given was not quite so straightforward as it 
had originally seemed to him. 
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Ayer claims that he is not either assuming or rejecting any special 
empirical theory^ about tlie nature of what we observe.^ 

This admission that empirical evidence while not relevant to tlie 
decision whether or not to adopt die sense-datum terminology', is 
relevant at least sometimes in determining the correct use of tiiis 
terminology, seems to be the thin end of the wedge; and if this 
admission is pressed, I diink it should lead us to conclude that 
perhaps the sense-Datum Theory cannot properly be said to be 
merely a ‘language’. If it were merely a language then to say that 
‘sense-data’ are the objects of ‘direct awareness’ would not really 
be to imply that ‘direct awareness’ is a name for any sort of empiric- 
ally discoverable or introspectable act. ‘Direct awareness’ and 
‘sense-data’ are merely correladvc terms to be used nithin die 
sense-datum language. Ayer indeed says just this. However he also 
admits the possible existence of such acts in fact, diough he cannot 
himself discover these facts by introspecdon.- And he even regards 
it as a weakness of his position, as of Moore’s, that he is unable to 
say' anything more posidve about the nature of this ‘direct awareness’. 
He is anxious, he says, to believe that some further analysis of it 
can be given, but he confesses diat he does not see on what lines 
it is to be developed.® 

But surely this is in effect admitting that ‘direct awareness’ is the 
name of an introspectable act. And if so, then in defining sense-data 
as the objects of ‘direct awareness’ we are not merely introducing a 
language for talking about percepdon; we are drawing attendon to 
the possibility that there are real existents, namely', sense-data. Thus 
there seems to be something inconsistent in the attitude Ayer 
takes up toward ‘the given’, and it is my belief that his apparent 
inconsistency' arises mainly, if not solely, because of Ayer’s insis- 
tence on calling the Sense-Datum Theory and other theories of. 
perception ‘languages’ rather than ‘theories’. 

We may readily agree with some of die arguments which Ayer 
uses to show that the rival theories of perception are not what they 
seem to be. In calling them ‘languages’ Ayer is trying to stress Ae 
point that none of the various theories of perception draws attention 
to any perceptual situation which the others disregard or deny, 

^ Fomdation of Empirical Knoxcledge, pp. 113-16. 

* ibid., pp, 61-2. 

’ Philosophical Essays, p. 103. 
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According to him if there is to be any question of irutli or false- 
hood, there must be some disagreement about the nature of em- 
pirical facts. But, sa5's Ayer, there is no disagreement about the 
nature of empirical facts; hence, he concludes, ‘these so called 
theories of perception are not theories at all in the ordinan' sense, 
and therefore. . . the notions of truth and falsehood, which we 
apply to sdentific theories arc not applicable to them’.* 

It is veiy' difficult to mate sense of Ayer’s claim that there is no 
disagreement about the facts.^ But I think we can all see how much 
the verbalists’ thesis is illuminating in pointing out the very flimsj' 
empirical basis for the arguments bett^ cen rival theories of percep- 
tion. However, to call the rival theories merely ‘languages’ carries 
the unfortunate implication that the issue between them is merely 
verbal. This suggests that it is of no real significance and makes no 
special difference whether one uses the sense-datum terminologj' or 
any of its rivals. But this is plain]}' not the case, as is proved by the 
fact that Ayer himself expresses a marked preference for the sense- 
datum terminolog}- on what he regards as good philosophical 
grounds. Brief!}' these are: (a) the unambiguous use of perceiving 
words (e.g. seeing, hearing, etc.) to mean that what is perceived 
must exist (even in hallucination), which has the advantage, 
according to Ayer, of enabling us to clarify statements about 
physical objects by relating them to statements of a different form;® 
(b) it is useful to have a terminology that enables us to refer to the 
contents of our experience independently of the material things 
they are taken to represent;* (c) the possibility of applying the 
physical object language depends on the constancy of certain 
relations between sense-data which might conceivably not obtain, 
i.e. it is a contingent fact that the structure of sensory experience is 
such as to make it possible to ‘construct’ out of it the world of 
material things. Price has pointed out, and Ayer agrees, that sensory' 
experience might well have had a euiyuhinic rather than a thing-like 
Order, arranging itself in visible or tangible tunes rather than things. 
Thus it follows that the sense-datum terminology is in a certain 

^ FetmdaSi^r^ of Ernpirical p. 28. See slso Lean’s objections in Saist- 

Percepiion and Matter to describing sudi views as ‘theories’. 

* See TTte Prollcm of KnoirUd^e, 85-6 and J. L. Austin’s critiosm in Sente and 

'Sennbiliaj pp. 

* Fcandatior^ of Empirical KnaxcJcdgc pp. 25-6 and Pkiloiopktcal Essajs p. 88. 

* Foundatiems of Empirical KnowUd^Cy p. 26. 
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sense more comprehensive than the physical object language; it 
is logically prior, because while referring to sense-data is not 
necessarily a way of referring to physical objects, referring to 
physical objects is necessarily a way of referring to sense-data.^ 

Ayer wites as if these were reasons for preferring a terminolog}'; 
but I think that closer e-xamination shows tliat they are much more 
than tins. In (a) and (b) it is being assumed that there is some sort 
of a philosophical problem concerning the relationship of sensory 
experience to the propositions about material things. Ayer admits 
that this problem is ‘obscured’ by the terminology of Appearing. I 
think it would be truer to say, however, that in the terminology of 
Appearing the problem never really arises. It arises only because 
of the adoption of a terminolog)' which postulates such a thing as a 
sense-e.xperience which may be isolated from the perception of 
the material world as such. If we postulate such a state of affairs 
then Phenomenalism is both reasonable and, perhaps, even the 
most likely solution to the problem we have raised. But Ayer 
should realke that if we do not admit the e.xistence of such a 
division, Phenomenalism is both preposterous and senseless. 

It is all very well for Ayer to say that when non-Sense-Datum 
theorists refuse to ‘play tliis sort of game’- they are missing some- 
thing.Butwhcn he says that what they are missing is the opportunity 
of ‘getting to tlie root of the matter’ of ‘somehow getting deeper’, of 
‘understanding better what is meant by propositions about physical 
objects’, then it is clear, I think, that Ayer’s espousal of the Sense- 
Datum Theory is far more serious than is suggested by his insis- 
tence on calling it a ‘terminologj'’ or ‘language’.® Indeed, if it were 
merely a language then it would not be simply a contingent fact that 
‘sense-data’ group themselves so as to make the physical object 
language possible. This would be a characteristic Arith which we 
should necessarily have to invest sense-data in order to make them 
applicable to the empirical facts about which we speak in ordinary 
language. 

However, I think Ayer was, in general, on the right track and it is 
only the use of the word ‘language’ which has confused the issue. 

^ Philosophical £ssaySj pp. 103-4. 

® ibid., pp. 141-2. 

’ Even in The Problem of Knowledge, Ayer is still maintaining that ‘if the procedure - 
which leads to the introduction of sense-data is legitimate, the naive realist, by refusing 
to follow it, denies us an insight into the analysis of perceptual statements’ (p. 97). 
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It does not indeed malcc very much empirical difference {at least 
not in its practical application) whether we adopt the Sense-Datum 
Theory or an}' of its rivals, but it does make an important philo- 
sophical difference, as we shall see later. If Ayer would a^ce to the 
word ‘theor}'’ rather than ‘language’ then it would be quite consis- 
tent for him to doubt whether ‘direct awareness’ was the name of 
any introspectablc act but admit the possibility that it was. For 
alAough the actual existence of a theoretical entity' may not be an 
empirical fact it may well be a practical possibility. 

(vi) CONCLUDING NOTE ON FACT, THEORY 
AND LANGUAGE 

So, of the three wa3's of presenting the Sense-Datum Theory', 
namely', as (i) the empirical discovery of an entity, (2) as a theory 
involving a hy'pothetical theoretical entity, or (3) a special termino- 
logy' invented by philosophers making use of a new locution, the 
foregoing discussion seems to indicate that the first and third of 
these interpretations are dubious and the second interpretation 
is the most acceptable. 

What then of the criticism that there is no genuine problem to 
which the Sense-Datum Theory' could be offered as a theoretical 
solution ? I think we must reply that it is simply mistaken to suppose 
that philosophical theories come to solve genuine problems of the 
type Broad suggested. 

We must note in this coimection that the discussions regarding 
the Sense-Datum Theory which, as we have seen, have veered from 
interpreting the ‘sense-datum’ as an empirically discoverable 
existent, to treating it merely' as a postulated theoretical concept, 
and then to the suggestion that the ‘sense-datum’ was merely a 
technical term in an artificial terminology, have very interesting 
parallels in the discussions in the philosophy' of science that have 
- concerned themselves with the function and nature of scientific 
theories. Such discussions similarly moved from the view that 
scientific theories are conjectures about the facts which subsequent 
experimentation served to confirm or deny, through a period in 
which it was uidely' agreed that they are not conjectures about the 
facts but ‘hypotheses’, whose nature required careful examination, 
to the view now widely' prevalent that scientific theories set up a 
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logical apparatus, usually exemplified by a model, which enables us 
to deduce the empirical behaviour wWch at present obtains, and 
predict subsequent empirical behaviour. Whereas theories were 
formally regarded as conjectured descriptions, they are now often 
thought of as logical instruments which enable us to deal -s^Tith the 
empirical data. A feature of the change between these two approaches 
has been the circumstance that whereas theories were formerly 
regarded as second best to ‘facts’, they now tend to be regarded as 
something like languages or deductive systems. 

Similarly, philosophical theories regarding perception were at 
the beginning of the century regarded as putative descriptions to be 
confirmed or denied by observation. The move in the direction of 
the verbalist interpretation may well reflect the views of a more 
instrumentalist-minded generation, questioning whether these 
diflerent views about perception might not really belong at the 
uppermost limit where logical apparatus is foremost and predictive 
capacity of negligible importance. With the realization that each of 
the theories of perception is practically water-tight, in the sense 
that, all the usual and borderline phenomena of perception being 
agreed upon, a theorist has only to e.xercise sufficient ingenuity 
and adroitness in order to be able to maintain his position in spite of 
all criticisms, it became natural to regard tlie different theories of 
perception as barren alternative deductive systems, i.e. simply 
alternative ways of saying the same thing. 

This parallel will interest us later on when we come to assess 
finally the whole question of the appeal to the given, and its signifi- 
cance for contemporary epistemology. Here we shall note only that 
if the parallel between the moves regarding the interpretation of the 
Sense-Datum Theory and the shift of opinion regarding the nature 
of scientific theories can be sustained, the question which ought to be 
put is whether we may reasonably demand that philosophical 
views should be like scientific theories. I shall argue later on that 
philosophical theories are fundamentally different from scientific 
theories. 

It is plain from the foregoing discussion that the claim that the 
sense-datum is an entity which is empirically discoverable must~b,e 
rejected. The procedure which must be resorted to in order- to- 
explain what sense-data are or how we come to speak of them- 
makes it clear that the concept of a sense-datum arises from the 
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consideration of the phenomena of changing appearances, illusions, 
etc. and is most plausibly regarded as a theoretical conception 
rather than as something which can simply be ‘pointed out’. 

We may thus conclude by noting that inasmuch as the Naive 
View of the dispute about the nature of the given in sense-percep- 
tion involves the assertion that the Sense-Datum Theory stands 
or falls on the question whether the expression ‘sense-datum’ 
denotes an entity which is empirically discoverable or not, our 
discussions in this chapter have shown that cither the SDT is 
quite WTong since ‘sense-data’ are not empirically discoverable or 
else the Naive Theorj' as a whole is wrong. The latter will be the 
case if we can shotv, as we propose to do, in the next two chapters, 
that neither the ‘object’ nor ‘immediate experience’ are entiries 
empirically discoverable either. 
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Chapter ^ 

THE GIVEN AS OBJECTS 


(l) OBJECTS AND PHYSICAL OBJECTS 

The question whether ‘objects’ are or are not entities that can be 
discovered by simple inspection is complicated by the circum- 
stance that in one sense it is the merest truism that we perceive 
objects. The term ‘objects’ is in fact precisely tlie one that is used 
to denote whatever it may be that we perceive. Though we might 
normally hesitate to regard a gas as a ‘thing’, for example, in the 
same way that the bell-jar containing it in the laboratory is re- 
garded as a ‘thing’, we should feel perfectly entitled to refer to the 
gas as the ‘object’ of our observation. In this sense it is simply a 
tautology to say that ‘it is objects tliat are perceived’, for the term 
‘objects’ would be used indiscriminately of whatever it might be 
that we could in any way perceive or conceive, i.e. for whatever it is 
that will serve as the grammatical object after the verb ‘perceive’ (or 
‘conceive’) or after particular verbs of perception (or conception) 
in such sentences as ‘I see/hear/smell/feel. . .’ (or ‘I think/imagine/ 
...) 

The OT, however, is connected wth the more restricted usage of 
the term ‘objects’, in which objects or ‘physical objects’ are con- 
trasted witli ‘sense-data’, appearances, and so on. This usage is 
admittedly a more technical one. We shall later on question 
whether it is not merely a mistaken usage, or at any rate one that is 
liable to mislead. But Ae concept of a ‘physical object’ is so tradi- 
tional in modem philosophy and initially seems so obvious that I 
shall for the present assume its legitimacy. It is in connection 
with objects of this sort (i.e. ‘physical objects’) that we shall have 
to consider whether tliey are or are not entities empirically 
discoverable. 

(ll) THE ARGUMENT FROM ILLUSION 

Innumerable witers have asserted that it is the view of the ordi- 
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nar>- man that wc directly perceive ‘physical objects’ of this sortJ 
o me uninitiated, perception seems an c/Tortlcss process. We 
simply open our eyes and tJic things or objects of the v-nrld reveal 
themselves to us as tlicy really arc. The colours ive see, smells we 
smell, the tastes we perceive arc all part of the real world which is 
cMemal to us. These objects of the real world arc ‘public’ or 
neutral as between dificrent observers and independent of our 
pcrccpuon of them, botli in the sense of existing before and after 
our perceiving them a.s also in the sense that our perceiving of them 
Irav^ them unchanged. Pan of modem epistemology h.is insisted 
of the attempt to show falsity, or at least tlic‘ relative inadc- 

quac)-, of tlic common-sense view’ that we dircalv perceive 
objects. ' * 


The grounds upon which this has been questioned have been 
existence of such phenomena as illusion, perceptual rclativitv, 
halluanation, etc., as well as the sdcntific facts regarding the 
rausatton of perception (which physiologv- shows to involve a 

ps}’chological processes involved, 
as the time-lag brought about bv the speed 
at which light travels, the phi-phenomenon and so 'on. These 
phenomena have been described in detail in the standard philo- 
perceprion. Some are knorni from the writings of 
A t cepucs and their use in epistemological discussions 

dates back to *e prc-Socratics. Others, particularly the sdentific 
phenomena which denve from the study of physics, ph}-sioIog)- 
and psvchologv' arc of more modem origin, and have formed the 

interest m epistemology which has been charac- 
teristic of modem philosophy. 

Plienomena have been used by writers on epistcmologv 
w 'VC do not pcrccivc objects directly, as we ordinarily 
V indu-cctly. WTiat we do perceive directlv has been 

“ ‘appearancti’. ‘ideas’, 
epistcmologists have phrased their 
proofs m different wiays, the general line of dieir arguments has 
.^ndardized that they have been grouped together bv 
modem writers in order to form different phases or variations o'f 
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what has come to be knotvn as the ‘Argument from Illusion’^ 
We have already come across parts of this Argument in watching 
Moore ‘pick out’ sense-data, and in follotting Broad’s introduction 
of the ‘sensum’ as a tlieoretical concept to account for tlie problems 
to which he drew attention. Roughly stated, the purpose of the 
Argument from Illusion is to get people to accept ‘sense-data’ as 
the proper and correct answer to the question what they perceive 
on certain exceptional occasions (e.g. in any of the cases mentioned 
above) and to follow tliis up tvith arguments intended to show that 
they always perceive sense-data, since, e.g. we cannot really dis- 
tinguish beUveen those of our perceptions which are veridical and 
those which are delusive since veridical and delusive perceptions 
may form a continuous series. 

Very different evaluations have been given to this Argument 
from Illusion by different philosophers. Some have accepted it at 
face value; others have held that it proves something, though not 
as much as it claims; others sdll have held it to be worthless. 
A. J. Ayer who once accepted the Argument from Illusion at least 
as pointing to the need for the introduction of the sense-datum 
terminology- has now virtually given it up altogether.® J. L. 
Austin’s Sense and Sensibilia* provided a sustained attack on the 
Argument from Illusion and rocked it to its foundations. But there 
have been otlier philosophers since then who have rushed to its 
defence and purported to find that it has not yet been completely 
demolished, and that what is left standing is still sufficient to 
support the claim that it cannot be the physical object as such that is 
directly perceived. 

One of the most important of these defences® maintains that 
Avhile Austin has sho^vn that the Argument from Illusion cannot be 
used to support the Sense-Datum Theory, it can be nonetheless 
used to support the Adverbial Theory. This rejects the act-object 
analysis of sense experience which is the basis of the Sense-Datum 
Theory and advocates an adverbial analysis, in accordance with 
which, for example, when it is said that ‘the thing appears white , 


* H. H. Price, Perception, and all subsequent books on the subject 

* In The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (London, Macmillan, 1940)* 

’ Sec The Problem of Knowledge (London, Penguin Books, 1956) Chapter 3. 


* Oxford, The Clarendon Press, i960. / d • 

‘ Roderick Firth, ‘Austin and the Argument from Illusion, Philosophical Review, 
LXXIII (1964), 372-82. ' 
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the word ‘white’ is to be regarded as an adverb telling us about the 
way in which the object appears. The Adverbial Theory seems to be 
based on interpreting these ‘-A.ppcarings’ or ‘looks’ in an experiental 
sense, and the experience which can be described in these terms is 
an example of a sense experience’. The argument from Illusion, 
it is suggested, should be regarded as no argument at all, but 
rather as a method for the ostensive definition of terms which are 
supposed to denote the sensory constituent of perceptual experience 
(i.e. ‘sense-experience’).^ 

I do not myself think that this defence of the Argument from 
Illusion succeeds, since it seems to me very doubtful whether the 
experiental interpretation of ‘appearings’ or ‘looks’ can be 
sustained.^ Instead of interpreting ‘the ways in which the objects 
appears relationally, i.e. as denoting a relation between a real 
object and a percipient, I suspect that the Argument from Illusion 
IS induang its would-be ‘adverbial’ defenders to interpret these 
ways in which the object appears’ as non-relational parts or contents 
of our perceptual awareness. How else could we explain Macbeth’s 
scemg of a hallucinator>' dagger being used by the Argument from 
Illusion in order to ostensivelj' define ‘sense experience’ even in 
cases of non-hallucinatory perception ? 

But whether or not this criticism is valid, I think it is clear that 
all those who have in any way accepted the Argument from Illusion 
have been committed thCTeby to some form of Epistemological 

ualism, which draws a distinction betiveen the perceptual aware- 
n^s of Ae object itself and the direct perceptual experiences upon 
which this awareness of the object is based. Most epistemologists 
in the past who have used the Argument from Illusion have assumed 
some oim of art-object analysis of their perceptual experiences 
and spoken of Ae objects of direct perception as ‘appearances’. 
Ideas , miprcssions’, ‘sense-data’, ‘sensa’, percepts’, etc. But even 
toe modem epistemologists who offer an ‘adverbial’ analysis of 

eir prtceptu^ experiences will, if they accept the Argument 
rom^ uaon, be compelled to distinguish between ‘sense experi- 
ences sue as the object’s ‘looks’ which are the direct deliverences 


^ mtoestijig rettyn to the Nah-e Vi«n^ of the appeal to the girco. 

‘Tlio “'"ol'-cd in R. M. Chisholm’s interpretation of 

• Phflosopiical Analysis (Ithaca ,950) and 
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of perception, and tlie perceptual awareness of tiie object, which is 
somehow indirect or derivative. 

This distinction between ‘direct’ (or ‘immediate’) and ‘indirect’ 
(‘mediate’ or ‘derivative’) perception has served as the basis for die 
three theories that have become the stock-in-trade of modern 
epistemological discussions: Direct Realism, The Causal (or 
Representative) Theory, and Phenomenalism. In general die 
conclusion drawn from the acceptance of the Argument from 
Illusion in any form has been diat Direct Realism, which maintains 
that ive are in direct perceptual contact with physical objects, is 
mistaken. It has therefore often been referred to by its cridcs as 
Naive Realism. This nick-name reflects also the association of this 
view with die opinion of the ordinaiy' naive man diat ive direcdj’^ 
observe a public external world. 

(in) common-sense and direct realism 

The opinion that the common-sense view is identical with Direct 
Realism has been very widely held. Certain ivriters have expressed 
reservations about whether the ordinary man can be regarded as 
maintaining any epistemological theory whatsoever since he has 
never thought about the matter systematically in such a way as the 
epistemologists have done. Yet these writers too have been inclined 
to say that if the ordinary man were to make his every-day assump- 
tions explicit the theory he would be found to be assuming would 
be Direct Realism. If this association between common-sense and 
Direct Realism is accepted, then the acceptance of any form of 
Epistemological Dualism would seem to involve the rejection of 
common-sense. This has been the view of a great many philosophers 
in the past. 

A second group of philosophers has suggested that in accepting 
the Argument from Illusion epistemologists do not overthrow 
common-sense but merely refine it. It is in this spirit that many have^ 
distingmshed between an uninstructed common-sense and an 
instructed or enlightened common-sense, the implication being* 
that though the ordinary man might at first find the arguments of 
the epistemologists surprising, he could easily come to recognize that 
their views were merely a more accurate and subtle formulation of 
the same facts roughly summarized in his ovm unthinking view o 
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the rnatter. The more accurate formulation could now become the 
sophisticated ordinary* man’s common-sense vicn*. 

In this century the second vie*.v has been complemented bv a 
third view stemming from philosophers who have suggested that 
the common-sense view cannot really be superseded or rejected, 
since it is the view from which we all start and to which we all 
naturally return. The cpistemologists arc, therefore, not to be 
interpreted as attempting, scif-defcatingly, to overthrow common- 
sense, but only to offer rival atialyses of common-sense.* According 
to this inteiprctation we cannot appeal to common-sense in order to 
settle the issue between rival epistemological theories, since it 
pimades the common artalysandum from which they all start and 
which they at no time leave behind, men, therefore, it is claimed 
to be a matter of common-sense to say that we dircedy perceive 
^ cannot be held to pre-judire the philosophical issue of 

whether Greets are or are not what are directly or immediately 
{^oened- For this latter question, for the purposes of analysis, uses 
toe emneept of ‘direct’ or ‘immediate’ perception in a special 
eciTttm sense which lus nothing to do with the common-sense 
view about our facing directly aware of objects. 

T^is last view which maintains that the \aews of the ordinary man 
me evant, has had wide currency in contemporarv philosophv. 
Hut It has also been disputed by other philosophers who have held 
tot the^sue between Direct Realism on the one hand and any 
lorm of Representationalism or the Causal Theorv on the other is 
simply wither or not objects are perceived in the ordinary sense, 
to w c meet Realism has been taken as true but trivial while its 
opponent ha\*e been saying something absurd and unacceptable. 
Philos^hers who have taken this line have done so on the grounds 
t e special sense in vthich the cpistemologists have alleaed 
emse \es to be using the expression ‘directly perceived’ was 
entirely obscure and unrealistic, and could be made meaninaful, 
if-at all, only for Ae exponents of the Causal Theory and Phrao- 
menah^. The Direct Realist must therefore be interpreted as 
mamta^g that we do directly perceive objects (in the ordinaiy 
sense of ‘direct perception’). 

I am in sympathy with those who have argued that the special 


, ^ Dtfescs of Coraoa-Stnsc’ in Cor.terr.ttTSTr BriUth PHi- 

s=}hy, 2nd 5=n=s (London, .ABa, and Un^ 1525). ^ ' 
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technical sense of ‘directly perceive’ is obscure and tliat the argu- 
ment between the traditional theories has been expressed in a very 
misleading manner. But tlie special technical sense of ‘directly 
perceive’ seems to me to be connected with the claim that what is 
‘directly perceived’ is given. We shall therefore be in a position to 
give a more complete assessment of the value of the common-sense 
view when we have provided an evaluation of the appeal to the given. 

(iv) THE GAP between SENSATION AND 
PERCEPTUAL AWARENESS 

Whatever we may think of common-sense, it is also a plain fact of 
experience widely attested that in perception we seem to be im- 
mediately conscious of the object as sucL Thus, H. H. Price has 
^v^itten that 

‘Somehow it is the whole tiling and not just a jejune extract from it, 
which is before the mind from the first. From the first it is the 
complete material thing, with back, sides and insides, as well as 
front that we ‘accept’, that ‘ostends itself’ to us, and nothing less; a 
thing too, persisting in time both before and after. . . and possessed 
of various causal characteristics . . . Already in this single act in a 
momentary glance we take all these elements of the object to be 
there, all of them . . 

It is this seemingly intuitive character of the perception of the ob- 
ject rather than any consensus of common-sense that would seem 
to constitute the factual basis of tlie OT. There seems here, there- 
fore, to be prima facie evidence for the claim that the object is 
something empirically discoverable in our experience. 

To the extent, however, tliat the Argument from Illusion has in 
any way been accepted, a doubt has been raised regarding the^^'* 
proper evaluation of the seemingly intuitive awareness of objects. 

It is convenient to phrase this doubt in terms of the distinctitin 
betv'een ‘immediate’ (or ‘direct’) and ‘mediate’ (or indirert ) 
perception which is characteristic of Epistemological Dualism. We 
shall use the term perceptual awareness to stand for the mode o 
consciousness in which we perceive or think we perceive a matena - 
object. If we regard intuition as a form of knowledge, the apparent 

* II. H. Price, Perception, pp. 151-2. 
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ledge of physical objects (a) is an important part of the Argument 
from Illusion and wll be discussed in a later chapter^ Concerning 
the gap referred to in (b), it is to be noted that I have phrased the 
question of this gap in such a way as to lend support to the plausible 
view that this gap bettveen what is revealed in perception and what is 
implied to be known in any awareness of the object as such, is 
independent of the Argument from Illusion.- This view has been 
contested by some philosophers, w’ho have claimed that this 
alleged gap which is basic to the central epistemological problem 
of exhibiting the relationship beUveen what we perceive and what 
we know, is in fact created by die conclusion, drawn from the 
Argument from Illusion, that there are such endties or existents as 
‘appearances’, ‘sense impressions’ or ‘sense-data’.® Once the 
existence of such entities is rejected, die pp disappears. 

But in answer to this it has been maintained that the gap between 
what is perceived and what is knoivn of the object remains even 
where the existence of such sensuous particulars is denied. Even if 
‘appearances’ are reprded as rvays in which objects appear, the gap 
remains, though in the different form of the question of the re- 
lationship betiveen the way things appear and our perceptual 
awareness of the things themselves. And if ‘appearances’ are 
identified, as in the more classic versions of Direct Realism, with 
actual features or parts of physical objects, the pp remains as that 
between knowledge of the particular features revealed by percep- 
tion and the knowledge of the whole object as such. 

This issue I regard to be crucial. But I have stated the nature of 
the pp in such a way as to be initially neutral with respect to 
this question, for I wish to consider several classic theories which 
explicidy or implicidy recognise the existence of the gap and attempt 
to overcome it. I shall, however, proceed to argue that this gap is 
indeed artificial and is created by the acceptance (in whole or in 
part) of the Argument from Illusion. 

(v) INTUITION versus THOUGHT 

The traditional alternatives reprding the interpretation of per- 
* See Chapter 9 (v). 

“ See A. J. Aj-er, The Problem of Knowledge, p. ii2, ^ ^ \ j 

® M. Lean, Sense-Perception and Alatter, (New York, Humanities Press, 1953^ 
others. 
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inimcciiacj' of the perceptual awareness of ohjeas cannot, according 
to H. H. Price, be truly intuitive (it is therefore called by him 
‘quasi-intuitivc’), since tlic Argument from Illusion shows that the 
only thing of which we arc sure in perception is v. liai we sanf. To 
say that objects were given or intuited would imply, according to 
him, that perception jiclds knowledge of these objects. Hut this 
cognitive claim must be mitigated by the two factors to which the 
Argument from Illusion has drawn attention, namely; 

(a) the lack of certainty attaching to our claim to knowledge, which 
arises from the fact that jtcrccptual consciousness may be mistaken. 
AVc may think we perceive an object, but we may be in error. It may 
be a counterfeit, an illusion, even a hallucination, (b) The pap which 
examination seems to reveal between tlic features of the object 
actually perceptible and the necessary minimum qualities which 
serve to define any particular object and which must be instan- 
taneously revealed to the observer if his perception is to be said to 
constitute a knowledge of the object. Such knowledge must include 
an awareness of the object’s .spacial completeness as a three dimen- 
sional whole, with back, top and bottom, as well as front, inside, 
and outside. It must also include an awareness of its continued 
persistence in time, and the object’s public accessibility to many 
observers at the same or different times, of its possession of certain 
indispensable causal characteristics, etc. But such features of 
objects arc certainly not momentarily revealed to perceptual 
consciousness. Hence there is a gap bcCwccn the features of the 
object actually perceptible and the perceptual consciousness which 
seems to reveal the whole object right from the start. The gap 
exists not only initially, at the first instant of perception, but even 
finally, after the observer has perceived as much as he possibly can 
of the object. Certain features of an object, for example, its con- 
tinued existence in time both before and after being perceived, its 
public accessibility, and so on, do not seem to be perceptible at all. 
. Hence the doubt raised concerning the quasi-intuitivc character 
of perceptual awareness of objects may be expressed as the question 
whether the apparcntl}’ intuitive awareness of physical objects is 
genuinely intuitive, or, if not, of what this perceptual awareness 
really consists. 

The question of the certaint}" of our claims to perceptual know- 
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ledge of physical objects (a) is an important part of the Argument 
from Illusion and will be discussed in a later chapter.^ Concerning 
the gap referred to in (b), it is to be noted that I have phrased the 
question of this gap in such a way as to lend support to the plausible 
view that this gap between what is revealed in perception and what is 
implied to be knorni in any awareness of the object as such, is 
independent of the Argument from Illusion.- This view has been 
contested by some philosophers, who have claimed that diis 
alleged gap which is basic to the central epistemological problem 
of exhibiting the relationship beUvecn what we perceive and what 
we know, is in fact created by the conclusion, drawn from the 
Argument from Illusion, tliat tlierc are such entities or existents as 
‘appearances’, ‘sense impressions’ or ‘sense-data’.“ Once the 
existence of such entities is rejected, die gap disappears. 

But in answer to this it has been maintained that die gap between 
what is perceived and what is known of the object remains even 
where the existence of such sensuous particulars is denied. Even if 
‘appearances’ are regarded as tpays in which objects appear, the gap 
remains, though in the different form of the question of the re- 
lationship betiveen die way things appear and our perceptual 
awareness of the things themselves. And if ‘appearances’ are 
identified, as in the more classic versions of Direct Realism, with 
actual features or parts of physical objects, die gap remains as that 
betu'een knowledge of the particular features rev’eaJed by percep- 
tion and the knowledge of the whole object as such. 

This issue I regard to be crucial. But I have stated the nature of 
the gap in such a way as to be initially neutral with respect to 
this question, for I iidsh to consider several classic theories lYhich 
explicitly or implicidy recognise the existence of the gap and attempt 
to overcome it. I shall, however, proceed to ai^e that this gap is 
indeed artificial and is created by the acceptance (in whole or in 
part) of the Argument from Illusion. 

(v) INTUITION VERSUS THOUGHT 

The traditional alternatives regarding the interpretation of per- 

’ See Chapter 9 (v). 

See A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knotviedge, p. 112. 

’ M. Lean, Sense-Perception and Matter, (New York, Humanities Press, 1953) and 
others. - ‘ 
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ceptual consciousness are (i) that in perception the ohser\'er is 
stimulated by sensation to the thought of the object, and (z) that in 
perception the observer somehow becomes intuitively aware of the 
whole object as such so that even though not consciously aware of 
its non-perceived features, he none-the-less is aware of them by 
intuition. The former alternative is the one most closely associated 
with the Sense-Datum Theory; the latter alternative is traditionally 
associated with Direct Realism. 

But in the course of the arguments between the Sense-Datiun 
Theorists and supporters of the Direct Realist Theoiy, there was a 
movement away from the tn o extremes of ‘intuition’ and ‘thought’, 
and an attempt to effect a compromise bettveen these t\vo alternatives. 
Thus whereas in the more primitive versions of the Sense-Datum 
Theory the perceptual awareness of the object is regarded as the 
product of a process of inference which follows upon the ‘senring’ 
or intuiting of a sensible particular, in the extremely sophisticated 
version of the Sense-Datum Theoiy^ to be fotind in H. H. Price, a 
distinction is dramt benveen ‘perceptual acceptance’ (or ‘tating 
for granted’) which is the quasi-intuitive basis of oiur awareness of 
phj'sical objects, and which is present right firom the start in the 
‘sensing’ of sensible particulars, and ‘perceptual assurance’, which 
is the state of consciousness which is achies^ed when the original 
‘perceptual acceptance’ is complemented in subsequent observa- 
tion b}' a process of ‘specifying the unspecified’. Price tends to use 
the expression ‘perceptual consciousness’ to refer to the resulting 
‘perceptual assurance’ rather than to the complete process of 
perception. Hence for him the observation of an object is equh'alent 
to ‘sensing’ plus ‘perceptual consdousness’.' 

In Price’s version the dichotom3' between ‘intuition’ and ‘thought’ 
has somehow been overcome. Certainlj* the gap between the 
sensing of sensible particulars and the perceptual awareness of the 
object as such cannot be said to be overcome bj' a process of in- 
ference or thought in the simple meaning of these terms. It should 
nevertheless be noted that the vocabularj* which Price invents in 
order to give his analysis of perceptual awareness (i.e. ‘perceptual 
acceptance’, ‘taking for granted’, etc.) makes use of terms which are 
ordinaril}’ assodated with processes of thought. 

- If we wish to find a discussion where the gap between the simple 

’ Trice’s rincs sre dpcnm^ed at length in his Percepliar. (1932). 
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alternatives of perceptual awareness of objects and perceptual 
experience is still phrased in terms of ‘intuition’ and ‘thought’ we 
have to go back to the early part of tliis century to find Samuel 
Alexander maintaining that the problem how we can pass from 
immediately ex'pcrienced sensible appearances to external objects, 
is based on the false assumption tliat the sensible appearance is an 
existent distinct from the external object. The problem vanishes, 
he thought, the moment we realize that whenever we perceive some 
object, the sensible appearance is simply some feature either of the 
thing perceived or of some other thing previously perceived. At 
length and tnth great ingenuity he attempted to account for all 
tliose cases of illusion and hallucination in which it seemed diffi- 
cult to understand how the sensible appearance could be identical 
with the features of a perceived object.^ \Vlierever appearances 
seem to differ from the known characteristics of the object, 
Alexander attempted to show that this is because these features 
were revealed to the percipient only partially or else in a distorted 
fashion. 

G. F. Stout- charged that Alexander was ignoring the distinction 
bet\t'een experiencing sensible appearances and being aware of tlie 
object as such. He was assuming that in perceptual knowledge all 
that we know primarily is what we immediately experience as a 
sensible appearance. But tliis assumption overlooks the vital 
distinction between what is immediately experienced and what is 
immediately known. Objects are immediately known, though not 
immediately experienced, whereas sensible appearances are immedi- 
ately experienced. This distinction is amplified by Stout, who 
explains that we know of the object by thought. T^ thought has 
its source in the essential incompleteness of immediate expenence. 
Strictly, objects are known by experience rather Aan expenence 
as such. If Alexander wished to call the thought a kind of expenrace 
the issue would reduce itself to an argument about words. e 
essential point was that the immediacy of sense is transcended to. 
yield knowledge of matters of fact. More is immediately " own- 
than is immediately experienced. . ' 

Alexander protested against the word ‘thought in this con e. 

' S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, (London, MacMiliM, 1920) 

' G. F. Stout, ‘Prof. Alexander’s Theory of Sense Perception , 1922- 

® S. Alexander, ‘Sense Perception, Reply to Air Stout , Mind 1923’ 

6s 
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Stout was saying, in effect, that thought informs us of an object 
different in kind from sensible appearances. It was true that per- 
ception contained more than the mere sensing of sensible appear- 
ances. But the remainder, said Alexander, was not ‘thought’ but 
intuition. When someone perceived a sensible appearance this was 
not merely a sense-quality, a ‘greenness’, for example, but a bit of 
space-time that possessed the quality of greenness: a patch of green, 
rather than greenness as such. One was intuitively aware of the 
patch of space-time, and this intuition was a ‘lower experience 
than sensation’ which occurred simultaneously with the sensing of a 
sensible appearance. Thus there was no question of passing in 
perception from an immediate experience of the sensible appear- 
ance to an awareness of the object. The awareness of the object was 
as immediately revealed by intuition as the appearance is revealed 
by sensation. Both intuition and sensation occurred simultaneously. 
If the two were at all distinguished, the}* were distinguished only 
upon later examination by the philosopher. The ordinary man did 
not distinguish betw’een them at all. 

Both Alexander and Stout are in agreement that there are such 
things as sensible appearances. The argument between them con- 
cerns the question whether we pass from the experience of these 
appearances to a knowledge in thought of the object, or whether no 
such transition takes place, the awareness of the object being 
grasped in intuitimi as part of the process of sensing the sensible 
appearance. The gap betw’een the sensing of the appearance and 
the awareness of the object as such is recognized by both Alexander 
and Stout. But Alexander attempts to overcome this gap by means 
of h^ theory that the intmtion of the object forms part of the 
sensing of the appearance. His Direct Realist position therefore 
rejected the implication that such considerations as those mar- 
shalled by Price cast doubt upon the genuinely intuitive character 
of perceptual consciousness. Alexander admits that the intuition 
of the object may be erroneous. It may be as variable as the sensible 
appearanc^, in the sensing of which the intuition is contained. 
But this is a regrettable circumstance of fact rather than one 
castmg any theoretical doubt upon the nature of intuition. The 
intuition as such is infallible. Sensible appearances deceive us, 
however, because we can only have our intuitions through the 
functioning of the senses. If we could strip off the sensations and be 
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beliefs. In this respect Armstrong comes near to Stout’s view that 
objects are immediately known to thought on the occasion of 
experience. However Armstrong does not admit that there is such 
a thing as an immediate experience of sensible appearances which 
can be contrasted \vith the thought of the object. Hence Armstrong, 
tinlike Stout, will not allow us to speak of this knowledge of 
objects as being acquired by experience; it is itself the immediate 
experience. 

There is a difficulty here in ascertaining what precisely the 
difference might be betw'een the thought of an object tvhich arises as 
a result of perception, and which according to Armstrong is pre- 
cisely what perception means, and a thought of an object which 
arises spontaneously, as in the case of hallucination. Armstrong 
says there is a difference between percepmal beliefs which are 
acquired in the presence of an object, and beliefs about the object 
which are held without its being present. The former are acquired 
‘by means of the senses’ w'hereas the latter are not. But he gives no 
account of what it is like to acquire beliefs ‘by means of the senses’. 
No doubt he reprds this process as havmg to do essentially ivith 
the physiological mechanisms of the percipient, and being of no 
significance to the epistemologists. Yet the whole notion of the 
acquisition of perceptual knowledge remains obscure. The know- 
ledge is simply there. But why we should be ‘inclined to believe’, 
in the sense of being entitled to give some credence to our perceptual 
knowledge, is not explained.^ Armstrong suggests only that we 
treat the reports of those on the spot as authoritative, since they are 
in the best position to know. But in what way, on his view of 
experience, can experience teach us this fact? Armstrong vaguely 
suggests that we know it from our individual experience: if we are 

- in the presence of an object we are in the best position to know it. 
But this suggestion is nowhere w’orked out in any detail, and in 

• any case does not seem capable of bearing the weight placed upon. 
, Armstrong’s attempt ^to overcome the evils of Epistemological 
Dualism by eliminating such things as ‘sensible appearances’ seems 

- to be a step in the right direction. His removal of the distinction 

, ^ It has beensu^ested that for Armstroag'bclicfsabout thcobject* turn out to be a sort 
of ‘representative’ tximing between the mini! and the object. See AL Deutscher in The 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, voh 41, 1963, pp. 80-91. This is probably quite 
unf a ir , but reflects the lack of clarity in Armstrong’s account of the genesis of perceptual 
; beliefs. 
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between perceiving and having perceptual awareness or knowledge 
is a radical move which might have enabled him to do away with 
tlie gap we have been discussing at one fell swoop. Unfortunately 
he has not succeeded in explaining how perceptual awareness arises. 
Nor does his retention of the distinction between ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect’ awareness of objects, and his equation of the former with 
the acquiring of beliefs without inference, enable us to interpret 
perception in a manner which would be in any way credible, as it 
might have been if the ‘acquiring of beliefs’ had, at any level, been 
regarded as a process of judgment. 

(vil) INTUITION AND DIRECT EXPERIENCE 

Before proceeding wth showing how the gap might be eliminated 
in the Judgment theory, it will be worth noting, first of all, that 
even so extreme view as that of Alexander which attempts to 
overcome the gap by saying that the perceptual awareness of the 
object is identical with an intuitive awareness of a patch of space- 
time which is somehow contained within the sensing of sensible 
appearances, fails in its attempt. And its failure is due to its admitting 
the existence of such things as ‘sensible appearances’. For even if 
the latter are regarded as identical with perceived features of the 
actual physical object, neither the awareness of this identity nor 
the awareness of the object as something solid, durable and public 
is borne on the face of the sensible appearances. So that even if 
sensible appearances are held to be ‘directly experienced’ in the 
sense in which sense-data have been alleged to be ‘directly ex- 
perienced’, the object as such cannot be regarded as ‘directly 
experienced’ in this sense. When Alexander tells us that there is an 
‘intuition’ of the object as such, he is suggesting the existence of a 
second process parallel to and simultaneous with the ‘direct experi- 
encing’ of the sensible appearance. Thus, in the same way as 
Sense-Datum Theorists subscribing to the Sensory Core Theory 
would maintain that perception consists of sensing together Tpyith 
interpretation, both of them occurring simultaneously and the 
former being a ‘core’ which may be later discriminated within the^ 
perceptual process, so too for Alexander perception consists in the 
intuition of a patch of space-time together with the ‘direct experience’ 
of a sensible appearance, the former being a sort of ‘core’ contained 
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uithin the latter which may be discriminated in subsequent analysis. 
According to either view perception is a t\vo-fold process. 

But why tlien need .Mc.xandcr ntainiairi that the sensible appear- 
ance IS identical with some feature of the physical object ? Is the gap 
not already overcome by the notion of the intuition of the patch of 
pacc_-nme of which the object consists? It seems that .-MexanJer is 
here implicitly meeting a second objection, which is, ‘If there arc 
both sensings of sensible appearances as well as “intuitimts” of 
patches of space dme, what is the relation between the appearances 
w^ch arc sensed and the patch of space-time which is intuited?’ 

his IS the sarne old problem of the gap re-appearing in dilfcrcnt 
form. But is this problem really ansivcrcd by .\lc.xander’s view that 
tee appearance is idcnucal with some real feature of the objea? 
^e.vander says ^cre is no contradiction in saying that in sense 
knowledge one knows the independent e.xistcncc of the sensible 
appearan^ as a fact and yet that this sensible appearance is a 
® ^*^‘3 P^T^ived. The two arc different c.xpcricnces, 

' s at 0 the man innocent of philosophy who apprehends an 
t 2^^<=-=iPP<»nmce which is not himself, and the second 
that of the philosopher who, when he lias ‘synthesh-ed’ many sensible 
appearances and percepts into an objea and has learnt to distinguish 
a paruoilar sense-apprarance from the object, can say that what he 
as originally aware of was a feature of some physical thing whicli 
, 'The ordinary man does not experience 

perceives ur a part. This is the know- 
ledge of the philosopher.^ 

Ale.xander is here saying that the identification of the sensible 
app^rance with part of the object is not part of the consciousness 

is revealed to the phUosopher as the 
fvnl ■ revelation takes place is not 

^ that the ordinary man thinks he is perceiving.’ 
I'nn I sw^e of only a part how does he ever come to the 

2ii philosophical 

he pvne.^ i^ vaguely aware of what 

that A1 • objea (as indeed it seems more likelv 

w J "■‘ij when later discrimination tells him ft 

experiencing, how does he 
r IS ving taken it to be the whole? The actual identity 
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of the sensible appearance with part of the real object toU not help 
us to answer this question, for this identity is the judgment of the 
philosopher resultant upon his analysis of the facts of perception. 
If this identity were also intuitively experienced by the ordinary 
man, then the criticism would be that knowledge of the whole is 
implied in the knowledge of the part as a part. 

Hence, the gap between what is revealed in perception and the 
perceptual awareness of the object as such seems to remain in any 
form of Epistemological Dualism, any view, that is, which tviJl 
.allow of the distinction bettveen sensible appearances and the 
objects themselves. 

(Vlll) THE PERCEPT THEORY 

This conclusion is explicitly confirmed in the theory developed by 
R. Firth.^ According to Firth, the objects of ‘direct perceptual 
inspection’ are not sense-data but ‘ostensible physical objects’. 
Since the investigations of William James, Edmund Husserl and 
leading psychologists of the Gestalt school have shown that the 
traditional distinction bet^veen sense-data and physical objects is 
untenable, the only way of making any sense of the claim of Sense- 
Datum Theorists to have ‘discovered’ such things as ‘sense-data’ is 
by interpreting them as having unconsciously made use of a 
second method called ‘perceptual reduction’ rather than the method 
of ‘direct inspection’. In ‘perceptual reduction’ a special effort of 
attention has brought about a radical change in which a new object 
of consciousness appears, .and is called a ‘sense-datum’. The new 
state of consciousness destroys the state of perceptual awareness 
which it replaced. Firth disputes the opinion of the Sense-Datum 
Theorists that ‘percepmal reduction’ constitutes a better method 
for discovering the facts than ‘direct inspection’. Such theorists are 
really assuming the ‘exposure hypothesis’ according to which 
‘perceptual reduction’ merely serves to ‘expose’ what was contained 
in ordinarj'' states of perceptual awareness. However, the psycholo- 
gists have shouTi that perceptual awareness is not divisible into a 
sensuous part (the ‘sensing’ of a sense-datum) and a non-sensuous' 
part (the ‘interpretation’ which yields a mediated perception of 

* R. Firth, ‘Sense-Data and the Percept Theory’, MtnJVdl. LVIII 1949 (Parc I) and 
Vol. LIX 1950 (Part II). 
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objects), but is on the contrary (as William James put it) ‘one state 
of mind or nothing’. This is the Percept Theory according to which 
perceptual awareness is a single act in which no distinct sensuous 
and non-sensuous elements can be discriminated. 

Thus, perceptual reduction’ may be legitimate for some pur- 
poses. But it cannot be regarded as part of normal perceptual 
it is a new and spcciali2cd form of awareness. Hence 
the Percept Theory leads to a rejection of the ‘e.xposure hypo- 
thesis . It supports the normal phenomenological method of ‘direct 
m^ection’ which reveals that ‘ostensible physical objects’ are given. 

The only possible argument in favour of the ‘exposure hypo- 
thesis ™ght be that ivithout it epistemological analysis becomes 
impossible. But Firth sets out to demonstrate that epistemological 
analysis IS possible even by reliance on the ordinary method of 
irect inspection’. This is so because what is revealed to us by 
inspection’ are not the objects themselves but only ‘osten- 
sible physical objects’. These are distinguishable from physical 
o jects m at least one important respect. Some of the properties of 
ostensible physical objects’ can be discovered by the ‘direct 
ii^pection of a single state of perceptual awareness, whereas a 
physical object ttanscends any one of the states which might be 
ca e a perception of it. According to Firth the epistemological 
problen^ revealed by the analysis of perceptual awareness remain, 
except that they are no longer the problems regarding the relation- 
^ sense-data and objects, but rather regarding the 

relationship between ‘ostensible physical objects’ and objects. 

n arguing that what he calls ‘epistemological analysis’ remains 
possi s after the rejection of the view that sense-data are 
given, fmh IS m fact maintaining that the gap between the aware- 
particular appearances of the object and the awareness 
ot ths object as a whole remains. It is this gap which forms the 
problem that the eptemologist must analyse. According to Firth’s 
appears not as that between sense-data 
but as between ‘ostensible physical objects’ 
p ysica 0 jects . The problem of the relationship between the 
two IS, however, almost exactly the same. 

s^e^ata and ostensible physical objects’ are regarded as 
^ ^ ^ of perception, whereas physical objects 

own 0 y as the result of a more complex process. Thus 
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according to Firth, the basic cp:s:-. ;r ! ''r. ! .■.ucsiion considered 
by traditional epistcnioJogists ,■ by die outcome of 

die conflict between the Percept Theory and the Sense-Datum 
Theory, We may still be exercised by the problem whetlier our 
general concept of a physical object is in some sense ‘derived from’ 
the presentation of ‘ostensible physical objects’ in perception, or 
whether it is, in one sense or otlier, u priori. We may even come 
to die phenomcnalist conclusion that physical objects are composed 
of ‘ostensible physical objects’. In fact, Firdi takes pains to demon- 
strate that ‘ostensible physical objects’ can fulfil exactly the same 
epistemological function that sense-data are supposed to do. Like 
sense-data ‘ostensible physical objects’ are causes, clues, signs, etc., 
or at any rate, perceptual beliefs are based on ‘ostensible physical 
objects’. Alorever, ‘ostensible physical objects’ are the evidence 
which jusdfy our belief in the physical world in the same manner 
as sense-data have been held to be. 

Firth concludes, therefore, that die epistemological implications 
of the Percept Theory arc important (namely, tliat ‘ostensible ' 
physical objects’ are epistemologically basic rather than sense-data) 
but not revolutionary, for the fact diat ‘ostensible physicil objects’ 
arc given docs not solve the problems of epistemological analysis 
which die Sense-Datum Theory has also to solve. 

It is difiicult to avoid the conclusion diat Firth’s ‘ostensible 
physical object’ is a distinct pardcular endty in much the same way 
as the sense-datum is regarded by Sense-Datum Theorists as a 
distinct pardcular entity. Firth denies this. In his original article he 
insists that ‘ostensible physical objects’ are not to be conceived as 
sensible particulars. He suggests that supporters of the Appearing 
Theory may speak instead of perceptual e.xperience ‘ostensibly 
manifesting’ a physical object. But surely his own remarks under- 
mine die truth of this reservation. If ‘ostensible physical objects’ 
are merely the ways in which a physical object ‘ostensibly mani- 
fests itself’ then how can we possibly entertain the idea that physical 
objects are ‘composed of’ ostensible physical objects ? An object can 
surely not be ‘composed of’ or ‘consist of’ the wajs in which it 
appears. 

In 1965 Firth adds a note' in which he insists once more that all 

* Perceiving, Sensing, and Knowing, cJ. Robert J. Swartz (New Yort, rtnehor Boots, 
1965) p. 270. 
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the phenomenological and epistemological issues discussed in his 
essay are entirely independent of the act-object terminology and 
can be formulated in any terminology which allows us to describe a 
sensory constituent which may occur in hallucination as well as in 
genume perception. Here Furth clearly betrays an acceptance of the 
Epistemological Dualism which distinguishes between sensory 
appearances and objects, and which regards hallucination and normal 
perception to be classified together. There seems to be a partial 
acceptance of the Ar^ment from Illusion, and this it is which 
serves to explain why it is that the gap betiveen sensing the sensible 
particular and observing the object as such nonetheless reappears in 
the Percept Theory. 


(IX) THE JUDG.MENT THEORY 

A ^eorj- similar in some respects to Firth’s Percept Theory is the 
Ju gment Theory associated with exponents of the Absolute 
Idealist tradinon m philosophy, and e.xpounded with particular 
clanty by R. G. Collingwood.i 

Like the Per^pt Theory this theory denies the possibility even 
m pnnciple of disMguishing between a sensuous part of perception 
and an interpretative part: the perceptual act is a unitary rather than 
\ "^h^teas the Percept Theory seems to imply 

that this unitary act is unique or, at any rate, does not specify the 
n..ture o t is act, the Judgment Theory maintains that this unitary 
act of perception is, in fact, a rudimentary^ form of judgment. Thus, 
perception necessarily involves judgment, 
IS ju gment alone is the condition determining whether the 
object IS perceived at aU, and if perceived, how it is perceived. 

1 here can. therefore, never be any such thing as an uninterpreted 
acceptance of pamculars such as the apprehension of sensible 
appearances would have to be in most forms of the Sense-Datum 
I neory^The so-called sense-impressions’, ‘looks’, or ‘appearances’, 
are nothing but entities produced for the purposes of discussion 
uhlh ^ supposinon that conditions obtain 

1 ° ^ normal case of perception. For 

example, the appearances which the painter must train himself to 

spccuUy ‘Seniatbn and Thoushf. cf , he AriuouUin Sodeej. 
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observe are based on the supposition that his whole visual field 
has been projected upon a flat pane of glass held at right angles to 
his line of vision. Such a way of interpreting his field of vision is 
necessary to the painter who has to transcribe his field of vision by 
projecting it upon a flat piece of canvas. Similar artifices are in- 
volved in the formation of all otlter ‘looks’ or ‘appearances’, what is 
sometimes called ‘experience’. Since we almost always do not 
perceive things under conditions in which these circumstances 
prevail, we are certainly not aware of the details of our ‘e.xperience’ at 
the time we are perceiving things, and the perceptual act can there- 
fore in no way be regarded as consisting of nvo forms of awareness. 

The gap between the recognition of appearances, and the aware- 
ness of the object as such would seem to disappear in the Judgment 
Theory. Since the perception of the object as such and the percep- 
tion of some feature of the object equally depend upon attention, 
discrimination and perceptual judgment, the difference bettveen 
the two becomes simply the difference between whether we are 
attending to the feature as a particular feature or attending to the 
object as a whole. Normally it would be more usual to attend to the 
object as a whole rather than to any of its particular features. But 
we may, of course, attend to a particular feature, just as we may 
view our visual field supposing circumstances to prevail which in 
fact do not. In neither case, however, "will the appearance produced 
be anything which might be said to be ‘epistemologically basic’ 
and so constitute an epistemological gap between itself and the 
object as such. 

As beUveen the Percept Theory and the Judgment Theory Ae 
latter has the advantage of completely avoiding the gap which 
the former still admits, albeit in somewhat different form than in 
the Sense-Datum Theory. A second advantage which the Judgment 
Theory possesses consists in its making the unitary nature of 
perceptual consciousness more comprehensible. It may be argued 
that the mistake of the Sense-Datum Theory in dividing perception 
into a sensuous part and an interpretation is not rectified by the 
claim that perception is a unitary process differing from boA 
sensing and interpreting. For surely the Sense-Datum Theory is 
correct in basing itself’ on the insight that perceptual statements 
regarding the observation of objects are not different in kind from 
other statements. All statements involve interpretation or judgment. 
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If, then, perception is not to be divided into a sensory core and an 
mterpretation, as suggested in most forms of the Sense-Datum 
Iheory It must at least be recognized that a perceptual act bears a 

interpretation or judgment. Perhaps 
e Ju gment Theory over-states the matter in suggesting that 
per^pnon is simply a rudimentary judgment; it will have to 
expJam m what way it is ‘rudimentary’. But the Percept Theory 
seems to be neglecting entirely the interpretative element which 

psyc 0 o^ts have demonstrated to be so important a function of 
any act of perception. 


(x) IS THERE REALLY A G.AP ? 

As we have seen, the gap between awareness of the way things 
appear and the awareness of the object as a whole tends to vanish 
once the process of perception is no longer regarded as a simple 
case of acceptmg’ something but rather as a process aldn to dis- 
OTm^aon. ut even if we hesitate before characterizing percep- 
tion m tto way, we are now in a position to see what was at fault in 
tne ongmal statement of the gap. 

The imm factor involved in creating the illusion of a gap is the 
assumpQon that we can somehow legitimately speak of something 
tliat IS instantan^usly and comprehensively perceived at a particu- 
ar moment. It is supposed that something reveals itself more or 
less completely and what we do is to add new revelations bit by bit 
until we luve absorbed all the details that are perceptible and 
^nthesize ^em to form the concept of the object. The difficulty 
then ames by pomtmg out that somehow we are aware of many 
offier thmgs about the object even before we have had time to 
a ay noti^ them, and that there are certain qualities (e.g. its 
continued e^tence before we began to perceive it and after we stop 
peraivmg It) which cannot be perceived at all. 

t should be questioned is both (a) whether what is perceived 
^sunply accepted, and (b) whether one can legitimately divide up 
the process of observaaon into instants of time at the end of each of 
which somethmg is accepted by the mind. It is surely wrong to 
conceive of perception as something like a camera’s taking a rapid 
senes of snapshots. To absorb anything at all by means of percep- 
I n wi e time, and just how much time it takes may vary from 
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occasion to occasion, depending upon die observer’s readiness, his 
familiarity with the circumstances, the quality of his perceptual 
organs, the nature of die background, etc. Interesting psychological 
studies have been made of the varying aspects of perceptual perfor- 
mance in differing conditions. It is at any rate clear that the momen- 
tarj' character of perceptual ‘acceptance’ is a myth. How long, for 
example, does it take to sense a ‘sense-datum’ ? It may take as long 
or as little to become aware of some feature of the object as it does 
to become aware of the object as a whole. The temporal basis of 
the gap is, therefore, certainly completely misleading. The Svhat’ 
that is seen at any particular moment depends, among other things, 
upon what we are looking for. 

The gap is also illusory in another way. From the fact that certain 
features of the object may not be perceptible at all from one par- 
ticular vantage point, or from any vantage pomt, it does not follow 
that we do not see the object as a whole. One may see the object 
while failing to discern or discriminate certain of its parts. In fact, 
every part that we see may itself have parts which we do not see 
except through a microscope. Whenever we perceive an object by 
means of any one of the senses there are certain features of that 
object which we perceive and certain others which we do not. 
But to conclude from this that we do not see the objects at all, is 
like arguing, as Chisholm points out, that since the butcher does 
not cut every part of the roast, therefore strictly speaking he does 
not cut the roast at all. 

How we become aware of die continued existence of objects 
and how we can justify our belief in such continuity or in the 
‘neutrality’ and independence of objects, are interesting quesoons 
to which there may be partial or complete answers from psychology , 
physiology, and physics. But the gap betiveen the percepma 
consciousness of the object and the awareness of the ways m which 
it appears is an illusory gap. 

It is surprising that H. H. Price should have come so near to 
describing adequately our experience of the acquisition of ow- 
ledge about physical objects with his account of the transition rom 
‘perceptual acceptance’ to ‘perceptual assurance by ^specitymg 
the unspecified’,'- and yet maintained that the intuitive c arac er 
of the awareness of objects was illusory on the basis oft is a ege 

' H. H. Price, Perception. 
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gap. It would appear that in formulating the c,\istencc of this gap 
me question of certaint}- and corrigibility has played the crucial role. 
1 he two factors midgatingthe cognitive claim of the intuitive aware- 
ness of objects, i.e. (a) the lack of certainty and (b) tlic gap, turn out to 
be mternaUy connected with one another. The gap, it would seem, is 
really created by the acceptance of the Argument from Illusion, at 
l^t msofar as it distinguishes benveen an incorrigible sensuous 
object and Ae physical object, the awareness of which is other than 
identical with the former. This gap, then, does not exist indepen- 
dently of Epistemological Dualism; it is created by it. 

(XI) THE NON-E.MPIRICAL NATURE OF OBJECTS 

Our exammation has thus led to the conclusion that insofar as the 
intuitive awareness of objects has been thought to be discounted 
e exis o the gap between actual sensual experience and 
concerning the objea, it has been quite 
existence of the gap is itself very 
rive mean, then, that we are to regard the intui- 

f ^ "“^^'"ent that 

objects are simply discoverable within our experience.? 

kind this IS t^t it can be regarded as nothing of the 

obiertc a of objects whcn we see them, and when these 

immedlaM public and possess qualities that are not 

fh^ ■ ^ ^ Perceptible, we can usually become aware of all these 
^gs given time and experience. But this is true of anything of 

after-imaao^M/^- l pcrceptual experience, including 

we can 11° hallucinations; given time and experience 

ve ran usuaUy come to realize what they are and become percep- 

SonrTb-^ f ^ subfequem 

Saw; are fotuit- 

We have ahead ^ objects’ every rime we perceive anything. 

rflri i-nd^ vacuous and umnteresting usage in which ‘object’ 
“discnmmtely to anything that may be the grammatical 
Sa^ perception. We are undoubtedlffotuirively 

aware of ‘physiraUbjJcS!'^ 

Most Avriters on epistemology in recent times have used the 
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terms ‘physical object’ and ‘material object’ as synonyms. Both 
expressions reveal that it was the growth of science, particularly in 
the seventeenth century, that brought into prominence the problem 
of defending the ordinary man’s belief in the fact that the world 
was very much as it appeared to be in the face of the attacks of the 
new physics. The growth of natural science was largely due to the 
abandonment of the medieval concept of irreducible qualitative 
differences bet\veen kinds, in favour of a concentration upon their 
observable and quantitatively measurable properties. The laws of 
science could then be formulated in purely mathematical terms, 
connecting the variations in the properties. 

It has often been told how the mechanical measurable qualities 
came to be regarded as the only properties which were ‘real’, 
leading to the discussions concerning the unreality of the so-called 
‘secondary qualities’ such as colour, taste, smell, etc. which domi- 
nated the philosophy of these centuries. It was here that the need 
to defend the common-sense view was thought to arise. The idea of 
the ‘physical’ or ‘material’ object, i.e. the colourless, tasteless, mass 
of atoms possessed only of real ‘primary qualities’ had to be recon- 
ciled with the view of things held by the ordinary man. This led to a 
revival of interest in the ancient problems of phenomenal variation 
in perception, which were now discussed in a sharper and more 
contemporary form. Historically, therefore, the notion of a ‘physical 
object’ functions in modern epistemology not merely as a foil 
to the notion of a sense-datum — something which J. L. Austin has 
correctly observed. It also reflects a predicament that was created by 
the rise of modern science. 

But the concept of a ‘physical object’ becomes no more ultimately 
comprehensible when we have realized its historical origins. What is 
included in the class of ‘physical objects’ is unclear. As Austin says, 
chairs, tables, pictures, books, etc., clearly are held to belong there. 
But what about rivers, voices, flames, rainbows, shadows, vapours 
and gases ; are all these ‘material objects’ ? If nor, which are not and 
why ? It does indeed seem that 

‘. . . there is no one kind of thing that we perceive but many dif- 
ferent kinds, the number being reducible, if at all, by scientific 
investigation and not by philosophy.’^ 

^ J. L. Austin, Sense niiJ SeitsiMiJ, p. J. 
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Thus the concept of a ‘physical object’ involves the notion tliat the 
‘things’ we perceive are somehow basically all like chairs, tables, 
etc., and this view, a clearly mistaken one, is produced by the 
attempt to give expression to the concept of matter central to the 
new science (i.e, of a mass of atoms possessed only of ‘primary 
qualities’) in such a way as to relate it to the traditional problems 
concerning perceptual variations, illusions, etc. This is, of course, 
not the whole story. There are other motives and interests which 
have led to the formation of the concept of ‘physical objects’. 

But the point clearly emerges that the adoption of this concept 
as basic to one’s ontology is certainly a decision in which meta- 
physical considerations play an important part. It is, therefore, 
plain that ‘physical objects’ are not simply empirically discoverable 
entities which we need only examine our experience in order to 
find, and which are the invariable or even usual ‘objects’ of our 
perception. 
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Chapter 5 


THE GIVEN AS IMIVIEDIATE 
EXPERIENCE 


(l) THE PRESENTATIONAL CONTINUUM 

The theories we have been dealing with hitherto, i.e. the SDT and 
OT, both agree in maintaining that although whenever we perceive 
tilings, tliere is always something given, what is given in any case 
is not necessarily the same as what is given in other cases. There are 
many different ‘sense-data’, just as there are many different ‘objects . 
Our perceptual lives consist in the presentation at different times 
of different givens, and very often we are presented with many 
different givens at one and the same time, sometimes through a 
single avenue of sense (such as sight or touch or smell), and some- 
times by different avenues of sense. In the most simplified state- 
ments of the SDT we are regarded as ‘seeing’ a patch-work of 
visual sense-data while at the same time hearing various aurm 
sense-data, tasting and smelling various tastes and smells, and 
being subjected, at the same time to many different feelings, 
these data ‘come in upon us’ through our various senses, though, 
at any particular moment, we may be attending only to comparatively 
few of them, and perhaps to only one particular datum. _ _ 

With the OT comes a slight modification of this account, for it is 
now maintained that all the smells, noises, tastes, feelings, and 
patches of colour we experience are not to be regarded as so many 
isolated units of sense-experience which reflection must piece 
together; each is a smell of something, a sound o/som^mg, a 
feeling of something, a visual appearance of something. 
are presented, according to this view, with objects, people, ui 
ings, vehicles, etc. which we apprehend in various ways, at e 
same time smelling, seeing, hearing, and feeling diem, an p 
course, again it is obvious tliat we may be attending at any m^ 
only to a few of the objects with which we are presented, an per 
haps to only one of them. 


F 
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The &st step away from the above accounts is taken when it is 
admitted that no separate act of apprehending is required for every 
sense-datum or object. This is the theory of the ‘presentational 
contmuum . e begin to see that the process of perception is much 
more 'e a segmentation of what is originally continuous rlian an 
^^eganon of elements at first independent and distinct. If we now 
stM irom ^ rantmuity of consciousness’ and work back, we are 
led to tde idea of an objective continuum which is gradually differ- 
^ves rise to what we call distinct presentations. 
James ^ ^r , e foremost exponent of the ‘presentational con- 
notion that knowledge begins with a con- 
Inoi’Mi ' ° ° ^^°s^“inipressions, devoid of logical and p^cho- 

“f aothbgness adit of 
in stnmg upon the thread of consciousness” like beads picked 

cemented into a mass like .. . bits of 
have a \ ^ contrary, at any given moment we 

Ds\-chn]n(n'MlTr ° ^ presentations, a ‘field of consciousness’, 
narrial mid a new sensation is really a 

whole which rh^° K and persisting presentational 

But ThS^ ^ becomes more complex than it was before. 

complexity never gives rise to a plurality of 
such ac til ^ presentations, having a distinctness and individuality 
V P^cles of the physical world are 

sound nr rnl coifid attend to a pure sensation of 

that even th" ^ jtself, there is much to justify the suspicion 

specilic quahty to this complexity.! 

is incomnatlhl ™ glance that a presentational continuum view 
g mwmpanble «rtainly with the SDT and perhaps also with the 

s^entan-orff discemable only through a 

th^ be said to be presentation, in what sense can 

sometii^o-^li^ presentational continuum view (or 

reSLnTff^! maintained both together with some 

versions of the SDT as also with some versions of the OT.= The 


iJan- tr J D OI me Ul.- IRQ 

Qj. 4, especuay and. cd. {Cuubridge, University Press, 1933J 

2 C*-_ ^ _ 
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Jr- ir-onnon, .MecAIilijjr i, 

> (Catnbridsc, Universitj- Press, igro). 
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reasoning behind this, I suppose, lies in the fact that although the 
presentational continuum view constitutes a step a%vay from the more 
naive versions of those theories, it may still be maintained that the 
given in sense-perception, though it always comes to us as part of a 
‘presentational continuum’, is nonetheless itself unaffected by this 
circumstance. What is given is the sense-datum (or object) and not 
the continuum itself. The continuum is a sort of framework which 
holds together what we are given; and though the recognition of the 
existence of this framework may solve many a difficulty concerning 
our knowledge of the e.xternal tvorld, we are never acquainted 
tvith, immediately aware of, or presented with, this framework as 
such. 


(ll) BRADLEY ON IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 

When the lET-ists ask themselves what it is that is actually given in 
e.xperience,^ they find their eyes opened to the fact that it is neither 
a sense-datum nor an object which is given but only a ‘blur’ of 
feeling, a ‘One’, a unity of experience, in which Subject and 
Object have not yet been discriminated. This ‘felt totality’ is what 
Bradley calls ‘immediate e.xperience’; and the illustration that is 
sometimes given of the sort of thing to which Bradley is referring 
is the case of someone lying out on an open hUlside on a fine sum- 
mer’s day completely absorbed in his o\vn thoughts. All sorts of 
sights and sounds and smells assail his senses, but they ‘mean 
nothing’ to him; so far as his awareness of the physical surroundings 
is concerned, he might equally as well be sitting in his ea^ chair 
before the fire. Suddenly something occurs to awaken him abruptly 
from his reverie — perhaps a sound in the distance. He ‘comes back 
to life’ and begins to notice his surroundings. What he previously 
‘looked at’ without being aware of anything now registers in his. 
mind and has some meaning for him. 

Whether this is an actual example of ‘immediate experience’ is 
doubtful.^ But there is no doubt that this case illustrates the general 
nature of cognition according to the lET. We start wth a vague 

1 As F. H. Bradley explicitly asks himself in Essays on Truth and Reality^ (Oxford, 
Oarendon Press, 1914) p. aoi. 

“See Bradley, loc. cit. p. 174 and also F. H. Bradley, Collected Essays, (Oxfprd, 
Qarendon Press, 1935) pp. 632-3, 654. 
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‘feeling’ which is an awareness of the totality of things, and out of 
StntelleTm^altiSity gradually taie the form 

elements of Bradley’s theory in 

(1) Bradley argues at length that all cognluon is judgmenL ‘Judg- 

svnffip^c rerra, standing for an act of analysis and 

jnthesis, which is not however always an ‘inference’, for ‘inference’ 

performed on a datum, whereas in judgments of 
£?ay^ ’ there is properly speaking no datum. 

their wnrin”^” that, like the Deity of our childhood they create 

SkTrim . What I mean is, that the 

not anvthintr V ^^^t and which is not idealized. It is 

ani ts, Avould come before understanding, 

i"s tTrJZSZ' -■ 

first musr lipmn^ ^t term m a somewhat loose sense. We 

which is fe!r° 'oyage of reasom'ng by working on something 

iSpnS io^^Uect is th^ not yet 

Sre ^ ideal content- 

serves to tran cfrf come an operation which 

analytical anH ^ material; and this operation is both 

re^t ? for, though its 

suit IS intellectual, its premise, so to speak, is merely sensuous.’r 

■ famdSi”^? Ss^eply to SsoSnd or”! S 

&aS^S= -^meanS lew S 

(2) ‘Immediate experience’ is synonymous with ‘feeling’ in 

.nd cd. CWoa, Oxford Univcrslry Pres., 19..) 
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Bradley’s termmoIogj'.‘ This ‘feeling’ is . a sort of confusion, 
and ... a nebula which would grow distinct on closer scrutiny’. 
But there is no distinction between what is felt and tliat which 
feels. It is experienced all together as a coexisting mass parted and 
joined by no relations. This ‘feeling’ comes first in the e.xperience 
of each of us. In it the distinction between cognition and other 
aspects of our nature is not yet developed. Feeling is not one 
differentiated aspect, but, on the contrary, holds all aspects in one.“ 
(3) As a ‘blur of feeling’, the given, for Bradley, is something in 
which the distinction between subject and object has not yet arisen.* 
He insists that in the beginning of our e.xperience no such distinc- 
tions are discriminated. Nor is there any aspect of self-feeling. ■* 
Subject and Object are later discriminations \vithin this immediate 
experience which arise when the discursive thought-process begins. 
This is not to say, however, that they suddenly appear at a certain 
stage, prior to which they had been nothing. In his earlier version of 
the theory, Bradley explained that they existed from the start as 
‘dim feelings’ which were ‘aspects’ within the ‘blur of feeling’ 
which were felt, but of which we were not conscious. In his later 
version Bradley preferred to speak of Subject and Object as felt 
differences, present from the start, but not connected wth specific 
‘dim feelings’. In either version the main point was that Subject and 
Object e.xisted as vague feelings from the start but were not yet 
discriminated.® In ‘immediate experience’ the ‘felt relation’ of two 
things is not yet experienced as a relation. We have a feeling which 
is altered but still remains one and the same feelmg. 


' ‘I use, in brief, immediate experience to stand for that which is comprised wholly 
■within a single state of undivided awareness or feeling’. Essays on Truth -and Reality, 

p. 173- 

^ Appearance and Reality, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, iQSi, gth impression) pp. igS, _ 
4ig;Collected Essays p. 216; also Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 157. ‘Fech'ng’ is not the ■ 
same as ‘pleasure or pain’. Bradley considers the identification of feeling tvith pleasure 
or pain to be a perversion of ‘the older view’ that feeling is, immediate e.Yperience.-. ' 
Of course, pleasure and pain, too, are given from the very beginning. ‘If we take “given” 
or “presented”, not as implying a donation or even a relation to an Ego,' but rather for 
that which is simple, and becomes as it is, then in this sense pain and pleasure'mp^be 
called presentations.’ Collected Essays, pp. 317, aao. i,- 

® This view of ‘feeling’ Bradley claims to have learnt from Hegel’s Encyclopedia. 
sections 399 ff; he refers also to Volkmann’s Psychologie (ed. II or III Section saj),- 
For further comments on this view sec 19“ note to Principles of Logic, p. 51s- 
* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. Collected Essays, pp. 318, aaa-S. 

‘ Principles of Logic, p. 503. See 1933 note pp. 516-17. 
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(4) This ‘immediate experience’ which is equivalent to ‘feeling’ 
not only transcends the distinction between Subject and Object, 
but IS also, m a sense, beyond time. Its presence is not simply 
con e to a single here and now. If the given were so confined, 
^0 Bradley, we should be faced with insuperable 
difficulties. It would be impossible to guarantee the truth of uni- 

truth of any proposition which extends 

beyond the instant. 

The given is indeed present, admits Bradley. But it is a mistake 
o suppose at the present is a part of time, indivisible and station- 
^ now can be solid and atomic. In one sense 

tne present IS no time; it is a point we take within the flow of 
change. Reahty is not present in the sense of being given in one 

is that TOth which I come into 
rrmf! ’ (1 ^ of any part of time, any section of the 

rontmuous flow of change is present to me if I directly encounter 

^ confined within simply discrete and 
ffnnnif. T""- ‘here’ is a portion of that con- 

M T^n “to fct relation.^ 

wp latp f' ■ regards the Self as an abstraction which 

tliscnminate wit^ our ‘immediate experience’, he recog- 

which finite centres of feeling and experience’, 

such a' t ^ f ^ one another. However, 

^ ^ “ every centre the Me 

exnericn^ ^ presMt. This does not mean that every other centre of 
experience as such is mcluded there. It means that: 

is qualife the whole, and that the whole, as a substantive 

ence the ° adjectives. Then from the immediate experi- 

aS ie w. W "P^tt by a distinction. The self 

by experience ^ ^'"^"ts each separated in, and each contained 

of exn^pnc^'^^*^ relationship of ‘the finite centre 

here m des^h ^ experience which Bradley attempts 

describe. But it seems clear that it is by means of these 

’ ^^ecipla of ho^ic^ pp, 51-5^. 

* Appearance and Reality pp. 5^4.5. 
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‘finite centres’ that he wishes to distinguish one ‘immediate ex- 
perience’ from another. 

(6) G. F. Stout accused Bradley of holding that thought was 
‘mutilated feeling’, and concluding therefore that whatever was 
thought was unreal. He said that for Bradley the whole development 
of thinking consciousness resolved itself into an endeavour to 
reconstitute the unity which it itself had destroyed.^ Bradley 
strenuously denied both accusations. It was impossible, he said, 
to think of anything imreal. Furthermore the unity at which 
thought aimed must lie beyond that from which it started for 
otherNvise the absurd conclusion would follow that the more one 
thought, the more one would remove oneself from reality.- 

But the issues in this e.xchange between Stout and Bradley are 
more subtle than they appear at the surface. Bradley himself noted 
that they depended on the sense in which ‘reality’ was being spoken 
of, and I think it is clear that it was the ‘degrees of reality’ doctrine 
which was at stake. Roughly Bradley’s position was that although 
relational thought inadequately gave expression to our ‘feeling’ or 
‘immediate experience’, it was nonetheless partially true and real. 
In tlie last resort no possible truth is quite true, for it is an inade- 
quate expression of the ‘immediate e.xperience’ which it professes to 
give bodily. But it may be utterly true in the sense of not being 
inteUectually corrigible. Absolute truth is only attained by passing 
outside the intellect and taking in the remaining aspects of experi- 
ence; but in this passage the proper nature of trutli is, of course, 
transformed and perishes. 

This is not to say that ‘feeling’ is what is ultimate. On the con- 
trary, ‘feeling’ is the starting point, not the final unity. The ultimate 
reality must hold within itself every variety of fact and experience. 
It must contain thought no less than feeling. In one sense, indeed 
nothing can pass beyond feeling or ‘immediate experience’, be- 
cause everything that is real must be felt. But in our experience 
this felt content is developed in such a way that it goes beyond and 
conflicts with mere immediacy or feeling by being mediated in the 
process of thought. It is in the character of this ideal content too 
that the full nature of the real must be sought. 

» G. F. Stout, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (London, Macmillan, 1930)- 
See also Bradley’s comment on Strange’s criticism. Collected Essays, p. 6g6. 

^ Essays on Truth and RcaHty^ p. 275. 
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‘We must include to a lughcr Reality v,hich at once transcends, 
and jet re-mcludcs the sphere of mere fcclin". 

( 7 ) Thus Bradley holds that ‘immediate experience’ or feeling, 
^ough transcended by relational thought, ulumatcly combines 

rvhT.K ll Absolute is an experience 

dcnil I- rea^u'on of all our desires. It is not in 

oF?vpif remai^ inexplicable. But, as the fulfilment 

hmh oPall partial existence, it is 

whefber fV ^ bcjond any one kind of experience, 

i^ituirion, sense, acuvitj' or will, 
is d«r of these. However it 

more lilt* regarded feeling or ‘immediate experience’ as 

more ^ f. Absolute than thought What is 

S- rbe ™“P‘^'^^‘l^^I^"ence’ is the chief source of our knowledge 

and^L‘1n^b ‘immediate experience’ to thought 

Sd Sefr Srfr Experience’, in which both 

left behind T immediate experience’ is never at any stage 

nlrtr f transcended, iid we 

nSn ‘immediate experience’. In the 

of immediatnr ' owledgc, all that is remo%-ed is the msrentss 

backaroun^ V continues to rest on an immediate 

ackground of which we are aware, and is felt to belontr to an 

bTiLtintenf ^ alwajSeSam! 

some time hav^tf ^ P°r Pimts of the content may at 

SSishTd W "be objects and internally dis- 

T Conversely we may find tracts 

an^^S^^ ''■bich are still felt and have never been 

'exDerience*ic^d^ moment, however relational its contents, actual 

into rekSinsI 7^’ “ ^ “on-relational and felt; no analysis 

•S^erieSe’lr . T ^ nature. ‘Immeiite 

xpenence not only escapes, but also serves as the basis on which 

’ ibii, p. 157. 

175-8. Eliays cn Trulh azJ Reslity, pp. 
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the analysis is made. Every analysis proceeds from, and on die 
basis of, a unity. Analysis and abstraction are the substitution, at 
the level of thought, for a certain end and purpose, of another kind 
of synthesis. The unity of ‘immediate experience’ is ultimate in the 
sense that no relational thinking can adequately reconstitute it, and 
no relational thinking can ever get free from the use of it. An 
attempted unity of ‘one and many*, at a higher remove, is the 
ultimate goal of all our knowledge and of every endeavour. The 
aspects of coherence and comprehensiveness are each a way in 
which this principle appears and in which we seek to realize it.^^ 
Moreover, we cannot speak of die relation between ‘immediate 
experience’ and that which transcends it, except by license. It is a 
convenient mode of expression, but not ultimately defensible, 
because a relation exists only between terms which must be objects. 
And thus ‘immediate experience’, taken as the term of a relation, 
becomes a partial object and ceases, to that extent, to preserve 
its nature as a felt totality. The relation must simply be taken as a 
fact. It can neither be explained nor, properly spealdng, described, 
since description necessarily means translation into objective terms 
and relations. We direcdy feel and e.xperience this relation as a fact. 
But in attempting to describe it, we half negative it. The attempt is 
justified when the description rings true, that is, does not jar, in 
spite of being inadequate." 


The above summary depicts a very striking view of the given, in 
which all knowledge and activity are regarded as only partly real 
discriminations within the ‘immediate experience’ of a finite 
‘centre of experience’, which reflects the whole of reality and bears a 
relation, which is really no relation at all, to the timeless Absolute. 
The given is ‘immediate experience’, the goal ‘Absolute Experience , 
and die path from the given to the goal is traced by a process of 
discursive thought which grows ever more comprehensive and 
coherent until it takes up into itself all those felt elements from 


* ibid. p. 331. This, of course, is the main pillar of the Coherence Theory of Truth. 
Bradley adds in a note : ‘In my view. . . the “and” is a developed and yet degraded 
of the immediate unity, and throughout implies that. Mate the contents of the felt 
totality both objective and relational and then abstract from any special diameter w 
relations and any special character of the totahty — and you have what is meant by 
“and”.’ , 

^Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 176-7; and Appearance and Reality, ist ed. pp... 
468-9. 
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which it started in a higher synthesis between feeling and thought. 

the given must be conceded to be a surprising 
resu t of the re-examination of perceptual situations in the h'ght 
of theoretical considerations’ of which the Naive View concerm'ng 
the dispute regarding the nature of the given speaks. It is, more- 
ove^ a view which must be very shocking to common-sense, since 
^ ^ involves the overthrowing of the common-sense view 

ot the ordina^' man by its insistence that the whole world of 
subjects and object is no more than an abstracted intellectualized 
view of reahty which is only partially true. But this shock to the 
ordmry i^n does not weigh very much in Bradley’s estimation, 
tor he castigates the common-sense view which we all have before 
we come to re-ermine our knowledge of things, as in its essence a 
one SI eness which w e must not be afraid to mark as stupid or even, 
perhaps to denounce as immoral.i Why, he asks, should not the 
resu t ^ ^ ^ eepest philosophic investigation after all be accepted 
as e trut and what ^ve ordinarily take to be our sensuous pre- 
sen ment e rerogni^d to be a misinterpretation of reality?® 
him. Bradley re-examines his e.xperience, and asks 

eifr^r ® 2 plurality, 

^ ‘One’, namely ‘imme- 
nrnffcc knows well enough that there are others who 

teS “ht h e 

men^in^ rccognize that on this point there is no agree- 

ment and httle more than a variety of opinions ?® 

LenW^Th"°'"‘^ ^ ‘immediate 

L FEFt'rh must mean that he 

fact ‘Immediate experience’ as an empirical 

being discove^l^XlSS^^^^^ 


(in) so.ME fi.ndings of the psychologists 

•In evaluating the factual basis of the claims of immediate experience, 

^ Collected £xiajtj p, 640. 

^ Principles of Logic, p. 589. 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 200. 
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to be what is directly presented in sense perception, the following 
findings of the empirical psychologists seem particularly relevant.^ 

(i) The dominant trend of psychological investigation has dis- 
counted the notion of ‘sensory atomism’ which used to be character- 
istic of the older Associationists. According to that view sensation 
consists of the reception of separate sensations which are un- 
connected with and independent of any previous conditioning in 
perceptual orientation, or of die interpretation which might be 
placed upon these sensations. An imposing list of psychologists in 
this century have insisted that such an idea, which seems to underlie 
the views about perception held by classical philosophers such as 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant, is not consistent with the facts, 
which indicate that individual ‘sensations’ are discriminated out of 
a sensual continuum rather dian received as individual atoms by the 
perceiver. 

(a) The work of European psychologists and of the Gestalt 
Psychology in particular, has emphasized the fact that inter- 
pretation is an important part of sensation and that previous 
conditioning and e.xpectation influence radically the nature of what 
is sensed. 

(3) The theory that has been called ‘the Discursive Inference 
Theory’ which is associated in particular with the great pioneer of 
the empirical investigation of the perceptual processes H. Helmholtz 
has now come to be almost universally discredited by psychologists. 
According to this theory, what happens in perception is that after 
sensation has brought about the reception by the perceiver of a 
sense-impression, a process of interpretation is initiated. The mind 
then becomes ‘active’, embarking upon a process of interpretation 
or inference which concludes with a perceptual judgment. It hai 
been pointed out by psychologists that no temporal gap is observ- 
able between the sensation and tlie perceptual Judgment, that no 
mental activity appears to be involved, and that it is impossible, m 
fact, to distinguish betiveen the ‘passively’ sensed impression and 
the mental ‘activity’ of inference. The Discursive Inference Theory 
has been displaced, in the works of those who care to maintain 
distinction between sensation and interpretation, by the so-called 
‘Sensory Core Theory’. 


* See references below p. 168 note i. 
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(n) immediate experience and the 

SENSUAL CONTINUUM 

rea. 2 ni 2 cd and indeed emphasized in 
p . (a) ihc rejection of sensorj' atomism usis one of the 
dominant themes in the English ‘Absolute Idealist’ tradition, 
Mhich .ooked to 1. H. Green’s criticism of Hume as the classic 
statement of th^ rcjeaion. Bradley regarded his concept of 
immediate experience’ as being built on this foundation, (b) The 

r-mnL and interpretation was strongly 

^ ihat knowledge of any sort Vi 2 s 

impoi^i e wi out interpretation. It was this that W'as intended in 
the misleading slogan that ‘there is no given’ in knowledge. And (c) 
the Di^ursive Inference Theory was decisively oppo^d by die 

to be regarded not as providing raw 
subsequently interpreted in some thought 
^ A as immediate e.xperience’, a unity of feeh'ng in which 

rem-iJnc^” discriminated and which 

arl? W ^ background never superseded even though medi- 
■ bnown to a knowing subjea. 

^ ^ ^^P^cal basis, confirmed by ptychological 
form the- ^5 sh-ands which are woven together to 

imnlipc inmediate experience’. But this by no means 

3 term denotes something empirically discoverable. 

imnfii ill die accepted meam'ng of ‘empirical’ which 

capable of being perceived or inLspected l>j 
emoirica^ expenence’ b ruled out from the start as an 

vhen rbi* ^ bj definition it can exist in its pure state onl\' 

before a - C*- conscious of his own e.xisience. It exists 

be- ‘discoverable” r discriminated; thus it cannot 

mere matrf f subject in any ordinaty- sense. This is no 

Bradlev’s rn ” icn^ologj-, but indicates a real difiiculty in 
apmidaLSm”^ ‘immediate e.xperience’. Bradley hiiLlf 
Wediam deals with it as the problem ‘How can 

^ “ bis paper ‘On Imme- 

oroblen^nqnl M ^ on Truth and Reality. He finds this 

smee Imowing it would require that ‘immediate 

transcends the d™F ^".°bjcct to a subjea whereas, by definidon it 
transcends the distmaion between subjea and objeo. 
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In a number of passages scattered throughout his works, ^ Bradley 
expresses his doubts whether an experience of pure ‘esthesis’ such 
as ‘immediate experience’ was meant to be, could ever be found as 
a stage in our actual experience either as children or as adults. He 
seems to have supposed that tliough this ‘ultimate fact’ became 
apparent whenever w'e considered our knowledge of things, it 
might never occur m its unmediated purity during our conscious 
lives. Its pure state was a sort of ideal to which our knowledge 
pointed but which might never be realized in actual fact. Certain 
approximations to this ideal which form the experiential basis for 
its recognition were given by Bradley as illustrations. These are the 
sort of undeveloped intellectual stage to be found in early childhood, 
or the vague states of semi-consciousness which we have in day 
dreaming. Bradley regards these as possible though doubtful 
candidates for the role of ‘immediate experience’. 

But we may question whether these could even in principle be 
regarded as possible states of awareness of a non-relational unity. 
Possibly in an attempt to give the term some concrete application 
which would enable us to have an idea of the sort of experience 
that could be regarded as non-relational (i.e. not involving the 
duality of subject and object), Bradley equates ‘immediate experi- 
ence’ with ‘feeling’. It is doubtful whether such an equation can be 
sustained. 

(i) Feeling is certainly less ‘relational’ an experience than the 
cognition of an object by the subject, since we speak of feelings 
even when there are no objects which are felt. But even feeling, as 
ordinarily understood, cannot be regarded as ‘a self-contained 
whole’ which is simply ‘there’. Can there be a feeling without some- 
one who feels it — a disembodied feeling as it were ?■ 

(ii) Bradley speaks of immediate experience as if it were somehow 
outside time, and beyond the influence of time s passing. But our 
familiar experience of feelings gives us no inkling of what a fee mg 
of this sort will be like. You cannot catch any particular feeling 
except as passing into something else.® 

These and other questions may serve to illustrate the fact that to 


^ Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 174 - 5 1 Principles of anj 
>See F. Strange, ‘Bradley’ Doctrine of Knowledge, Mind igu, PP- 459 - 6 o. a 
J. Ward, ‘Bradley’s Doctrine of Experience’, Alind 1925, pp- 14 t?- 
’ Strange, loc. cit. p. 46t. 
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identify immediate experience’ with feeling, as Bradley has done, 
leads to an unfamiliar and impossible distortion of the latter con- 
cept. In attemptmg, rightly, to e.xpress the non-fragmentar>' 
character of sensation in perception, Bradley has set up ‘immediate 
e.xpenence as an idc-al of pure esthesis above and beyond our 
usual relational’ experience. In doing so he seems to be creadng a 
mythical phenomenon which is not only not in fact to be found in 
our actual experience, but which could not be found there even in 
principle. The concept of ‘immediate c.xperience’ is unwarranted 
by anything in our empirical experience. 

(2) Bradley s acraunt of ‘immediate experience’ comes primarily 
to assert a certain view of the relationship bem'cen thought and 
sedation (or intuition) which he shares with Henri Bergson and 
others aaording to which thinking involves the ‘mediating’ of a 
sensua immediacy which is regarded as the basis of mental 
advance at l^t in the sense that it comes first in time. But it is to be 
^ s concept of ‘immediate e.xperience’ also em- 

bodies his metaphysical nao^ra, his view, that is, of the world as a 
unmed whole. The ‘mediation’ of immediate experience is alleged 
to involve an inevitable fragmentation of this primary unity, which 
distorts its nature. Hence relational thought is less fundamental or 
concrete than ^nsanon or intuition (a view also shared by Bergson, 
though for different reasons), and judging is said to ‘cut loose’, 

a lenate , prescind or separate’ the contents of thought out of the 
whole expenence.i 


“^'"^P^of'putce.xperience’ has much in common 
7“ of ‘immediate e.xperience’. But James de- 

c are m^^ a p ur^t, and did not regard ‘experience’ as evincing 
a non-relational whole. For this he was criricized by Bradley. 
r c- seems to be a clear indication therefore that the concept 
fli'cf-i™™ expCTience’ involves not only the description or 
iscovery of a fact but embodies also the e.xpression of a particular 
metaphysical view i.e. metaphysical monism. 

(3) Moreover the non-fragmentary character of sensation which 
7 ^ P^^ of Bradley’ s concept of ‘immediate experience’ 

IS brought out equaUy weU by James Ward’s theory of the ‘presen- 


Rrall^c of Bradley’s concept of judgment see G. F Stout, ‘Air. 

Ivey’s Theory of Judgmenf, Procce4i.^ tk. ^^-3, 7?. 
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tational continuum’ mentioned before, according to wliicli we have 
at any moment of our lives a certain whole of presentations, a ‘field 
of consciousness’, psychologically one and continuous. A new 
sensation is really a partial modification of this pre-existing and 
persisting presentational whole. The non-fragmentary character of 
sensation is also embodied in C. D. Broad’s theory of ‘sense-fields’ 
and ‘sense histories’ and in similar views held by other philosophers. 

In the same way the ubiquitous character of mental activity and 
interpretation as forming the background and the basis of sensation 
is e.xpressed not only in Bradley’s concept of ‘judgment’ which 
complements his theory of ‘immediate experience’, but also in 
Ward’s theory of ‘attention’, and in the work of such thinkers as 
Brentano, Meinong, G. F. Stout and William James. 

Hence the empirical facts of the non-fragmentariness of sensation 
and the pervasive influence of interpretation by no means add up in 
any simple or straightforward manner to form the concept of 
‘immediate experience’. This concept then, is not to be regarded 
as something discoverable upon inspection. Its formation has 
involved the surreptitious introduction of all sorts of a priori, 
metaphysical and non-empirical assumptions. 
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PROBLEM OR PSEUDO-PROBLEM 


(0 DIFFERENT CONCEPTS OF DIRECT PERCEPTION 

In the lait direc chapters wc have been trying to show die nilsukcs 
of the Naive View of the dispute with regard to the nature of the 
given, in suggesdng that the dicorist is in each case drawing atten- 
tion to something whicli may be empirically discovered within our 
experience.^ The so-caJlcd ‘discovery’ of ‘immediate experience’, 
sense-data or even ‘objects’, turns out to involve all sorts of other 

factors and can by no means be regarded as a simple recourse to the 
facts. 

In the present chapter I wish to show diat die Naive View of the 
dispute is mistaken in another and even more crucial respect. Even 
lilt mere the ^e, as it is not, that each of the dicorists was simply 
calling attention to some factual clement in perception which he 
regarded ^ basic, in order to ascertain whether they were indeed 
argumg with each other, we should have to be sure that they meant 
me same thing in claiming that something was given. If they mean 
different things, then there need be no real argument. But do the 
thimnste m^ean the same thing.'" Gin we really make sense of the 
claim that ‘It is not the sense-datum but the object (or immediate 
expenence) that is given’ .=* 

Let us firsdy examine the question with respect to die issue 
euveen the SDT and the OT. We have already seen that the 
claim concerning the givcimess of sense-data is connected with the 
e.xpression direct or ‘immediate’ percepdon. Moore, it will be 
reca ed, regarded It as part of the very meaning of the asseruon 
t a person is perceiving in the ordinary sense that he ‘direedy 
perceives something, namely, according to him, a ‘sense-datum’. 

yer pointed out that ‘direct perception’ was here a technical term 
concermng which there w'as no uniform usage amongst philoso- 
p ers. But whether Moore or Ayer is right, in order for there to be 
a genuine argument betiveen the SDT and OT, we must be in a 
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position to apply this conception of ‘direct perception’ in the OT 
as well, for other^vise it woiid be open to us to retort that indeed 
‘objects’ may be given in some other sense, but it is not the case 
that they are given as the objects of ‘direct perception’. In tliis 
latter sense, we should say, only ‘sense-data’ are given. 

Though there have been, and still are, many forms in which the 
OT has been expressed, the basic contention of this theory is so 
simple (apparently at any rate) that it can be formulated in a way 
that would be acceptable to all its proponents. Briefly, this is the 
contention that in sense-perception we are in direct perceptual 
contact with material objects themselves and are inunediately 
conscious of their existence. But when we try to rephrase this in 
terms of the technical sense of ‘direct perception’ spoken of by 
SDT theorists, grave difficulties arise. 

We may try to say simply that the OT maintains tliat the experi- 
encing of a sensible appearance (i.e. what has erroneously been 
taken to be a distinct entity, the ‘sense-datum’) is in fact identical 
Avith the perceiving of the object. I think all OT supporters might 
agree to this formulation too, but this is only because the nature of 
the identity referred to is undefined. The moment we try to tlsSne 
this more precisely, we discover different versions of the OT. 
One version of the OT would interpret the identity claimed in 
terms of the technical sense of the expression ‘direct perception 
as it appears in the SDT. According to this version what is directly 
perceived’ is identical -with certain features of the physical object. 
In the case of tactual and visual perception, for example, the sen- 
sible appearance is literally of the surface of the physical object 

which we are perceiving. . , 

This version of the OT has indeed been maintained. But it has 
WTongly been supposed to be the onlj'' interpretation 
holders of the OT. For this reason, exponents of the SDT^ 
been able to regard all forms of the OT (whether Direct Rea ism, 
the Theory of Alultiple Location, the Theory of Compoun^ 
Objects, or the Theory of Appearing) as agreeing ffiat 
directly perceived is a ‘sense-datum’, but disagreeing wth t ^ , 

only in identifj'ing this ‘sense-datum’ with some featinc o i 
physical object. Such SDT e.xponents have then been easily ame^^ 
show that this contention was implausible in view ot the argu 
* e.g:. JL H. Price in Ptr^tpuort (LonJon, Methuen, J93-)- 
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from differing appearances, illusions, and so on. All these differing 
appearances would have to be identifiable with some real feature 
of the physical object, or else we should have to offer some explana- 
tion why some appearances are so identifiable whereas others are not. 

It is undeniable that certain OT supporters have seemingly 
espoused this version and set themselves the problem of explaining 
why some appearances were identical with features of the objects, 
whereas others were not. But most exponents of the OT have 
fought shy of this version and preferred rather more subtle ways of 
identity claimed between the sensible appearance 
and the object. Some, while agreeing that to experience a sensible 
appearance is in fact to perceive an object, have held that the sen- 
si e appearance is not simply ‘directly perceived’. Thus John 
aird allows himself to use the term ‘sense-data’ to refer to the 
sensible appearances of an object, but insists that these are not 
mere y ata but also meaningful data. They are as much signs as 
acts, and as signs, the experiencing of them is eo ipso the direct 
perception of physical objects.* In perception a sensory complex 
confront the mmd directly. This complex is a sign-fact which 
has the ^d of meaning that is elaborated into the common-sense 
notion 0 a physical thing. Illusory appearances, changing appear- 
ances, and so on, are explained by the fact that sign-facts may easily 
material world is broadly what it is per- 
ceive to be, Acre is much error and enormous risk of error in our 
perception. Such errors can generally be overcome by closer 
attention or allowed for by careful reflection." 

^ These first beginnings of the notion that perception is a form of 
judgment are developed and accentuated in the version of the OT 
maintaine , in particular, by some of the philosophers who have 
^bscnbed to the Theory of Appearing (e.g. G. Dawes-Hicks). 

ese p 1 osophers would also agree that the experiencing of a 
sensi e appearance is the perception of the objecL But this is so, 
accor mg to them, because sensible appearances are merely the 
ways in which the object is apprehended.:" Thus, what is caUed the 
irect perceiving of a sense-datum is really the perceiving of an 
o ject in a particular way. And the fact that objects present them- 

• Study in Realism, (Cunfaridgc, University Press, 1920), pp. 19-25. 

' G. Dawes-Hicks, Critical Realism (London Macmillan, 1938), p. 29. 
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selves to percipients in different ways is due to the circumstance 
that 

. . tire crudest act of sense-apprehension is still an act of dis- 
criminating and comparing, an act involving, tlierefore, the charac- 
teristic that, in a highly developed form, is fundamental in an act 
of judging.’^ 

Again, the fact tliat perceiving involves discrimination and com- 
parison gives rise to the constant possibility of error. Any material 
object whatsoever consists of a vast number of elements and features, 
and those features of it wliich arc discriminated, and^ of which 
there is, therefore, awareness, will at best be a fraction of the 
totality of features which the object itself possesses. What is at 
any time discriminated obviously depends on all sorts of circum- 
stances, and so there need be nothing surprising in the fact that 
the shape or size or colour of an object will seem different to two 
observers who view it from different vantage points." 

Thus, the formula that tlie experiencing of the sensible appear- 
ance is in fact the direct perceiving of the object, which is funda- 
mental to die OT, may be interpreted in at least three ways (i) 
that the sensible appearance is in fact identical with some of 
physical features; (2) that the sensible appearance signifies the 
object, and the recognition of this significadon is already containe 
in the very experiencing of the sensible appearance;^ (3) that t e 
sensible appearance is just a way in which the object presents 
itself to an observer. The order in which these t^ee versions ot 
the OT has been stated reflects the fact that versions (2) and (3) 
represent a progressive realization that perception is a form o 

judgment. , j., ■ 

But it is clear that only version (i) can at all be capable ot being 
interpreted in a fashion which will allow us to make use o e 
technical term ‘direct perception’ in the sense m which this term 

^ ibid. p.24. 

“d! theory, outlined in Qraptcr 4.™/ be 

yet another version alongside the t^ce here ‘ “ iji-ect perception’ is 

bearing on the conclusions dra%vn since, m spite of the obviously a very 

deEned by Armstrong to exclude the f 

different confrontation of the object than IS meant by -P , ^ pr Pnee calls 

of the ‘direct perception’ of sense-data. It is much more akm to what H. H. Pnee ca 
‘taking for granted’ than what he calls ‘direct perception . 
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Im been used by exponents of the SDT. This term implies a mode 
ot awareness which is free from inference or any other such process 
as a straction, intuitive induction, or the passage from sign to 
sigmficate. But in version (2), objects are apprehended only by the 
passage from sign to significate, and it is this that is implied in 
air s caUmg sensible appearances ‘sign-facts’. The experiencing 
ot a sensible appearance is not ‘direct percepuon’ followed by an 
mterpretanonj it is an active process, something like judgment, 
which reads sign-facts. Again, in version (3), where perception is 

^ form of judgment, there can be no 
po^ibihty of any such form of awareness as ‘direct percepdon’. 

bo It seems dear that holders of versions (2) and {3) of the OT, 
an in ^ act of anj’’ version of the OT other than version (i), are in 
no position to claim that objects are given in the way in which 
sense-data have been alleged to be. I suppose that what all such 
eons^^ can be interpreted as doing when they c laim (if they do 
tM e ^ IS c aim) that^ it is objects and not sense-data which are 
given m sense perception’, is to be expressing a rejecdon of the use 
0 sue jpo^etical enddes as ‘sense-data’ in describing the 
phenomeiu of changing appearances, illusions, after-images, 
hallucinations, and so on. But is such a rejecdon legitimately to be 
phrased as the asserdon that objects are given ? 

Tl^ only in version (i) of the OT can there be a legitimate 
possibihty of claimmg tlut objects are given, for here the physical 
CO e object which is directly perceived is supposed to be 
direcdy perceived’ m exactly the same way that ‘sense-data have 
been held to be. 

- ''C need only remind ourselves of the classic exchange 

of o^ons betiveen Samuel Alexander and G. F. Stout, summarized 
m Lhapter 4, to realize that if such exponents of the OT use the 
percepdon’ at all, they must decide whether 
nti! t ^ ® appearance which is ‘direedy perceived’ or the 

object as such. If the former then we are faced with the reappearance 

f sensing of the appearance and the awareness 

fn ^ ^ ^ which we have seen to be inevitable in every 

orm of Epistemological Dualism. And in any case the ‘direct 
perrepdon o^ the sensible appearance alone would certainly not 
ji^^y the claim that ‘it is not sense-data but objects that are given’. 

It, however, the term ‘direct percepdon’ is applied to the awareness 
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of the object as such, as is attempted in Alexander’s claim that this 
awareness is given in a process of ‘intuition’, then again we must 
decide whether to retain the notion of the ‘direct perception’ of 
sensible appearances or to give it up. If this notion is retained, tlien 
we are faced, like Alexander, with the uncomfortable problem of 
explaining the relationship tvithin perception beUveen the ‘direct 
perception’ of sensible appearances (i.e. real features or parts of 
the object) and the ‘direct perception’/‘mtuition’ of the object as 
such. If the notion of ‘direct perception’ of sensible appearances is 
given up, then the idea of the object itself being somehow ‘intuited’ 
without any judgment or interpretation which could explain the 
phenomena of differing appearances, illusions, etc., becomes 
implausible. 

Now it is only in the case of such exponents of versions (i) of the 
OT who permit themselves to speak of the ‘intuition’ of the object as 
such that we can find any justification for the claim that ‘it is objects 
and not sense-data that are given’. Such exponents have certainly 
been only a very small minority amongst those who support the OT. 
Hence, certainly the majority of exponents have not really been 
using the expression ‘the given’ in the same sense as it is used by 
most exponents of the SDT. 

But further consideration casts doubt upon whether even ^s 
small minority of exponents of the OT can really have been using 
the expression ‘the given’ in such a way as to be genuinely co^is- 
tent with SDT theorists’ use of the expression ‘dhect perception . 
For the perception of objects is notoriously corrigible, whereas the 
incorrigible character of the sensing of ‘sense-data has 
of the most important features wth which the notion of irect^ 
perception’ has been invested. We may recall that this feature was 
the fundamental characteristic upon which Price s exposition o 


the ‘sense-datum’ as the given was based. 

But even where the awareness of the object as sue ^ is ca e ^ 
‘intuition’, as by Alexander, it has to be admitted that mtuidon 
is not an incorrigible process. It is true that Alexander maintains 
that ‘intuition’ is infallible in principle, but since, as he agrees, our 
‘intuitions’ can only come to us through our senses and our sens« 
may deceive us, in practice our ‘intuition must be fa i e as • 
It is, therefore, at any rate in practice, quite differ^t in s 
from ‘direct perception’. Hence, there seems no basis even 
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case of this small minority of exponents of the OT who do speak 
of the intuition of objects, for the claim that ‘it is objects that are 
given rather dian sense-data’. We may reply to them that objects 
may indeed, if tliey are right, be revealed in a process of intuitive 
awareness, but they arc still not given in die way that ‘sense-data’ 
are given. It is only the latter that can be ‘directly perceived’ for 
only they can be incorrigibly and certainly be perceived. 


(ll) OSTENSIBLE PHYSICAL OBJECTS AS THE GIVEN 
This conclusion that we have reached is similar to the one arrived 
at by R. Firth as a result of his discussion of the claim that ‘it is 
0 jects and not sense-data that arc given in sense percepdon’. 
birth reaches his conclusion primarily as the result of his contendon 
at the Percept Theory which he defends* shows that not objects 
but only ostensible physical objects’ are given. Hence he argues: 

(i) If the claim is taken to mean that physical objects are ‘directly 
pr^ente m sense perception, then this is simply a mistake which 
arises Irom a confusion between ‘ostensible physical objects’ and 
p ysica 0 je^ themselves. The Percept Theory shows only that 
ostensible physical objects’, which are what is revealed by direct 
inspection w a single state of perceptual consciousness, are direedy 
presente . ut a physical object is something that transcends any 
one 0 e states which might be called a percepdon of it, and certain 
basic properties of physical objects such as durability are inaccessible 
o the direa inspection of a single percepdon. 

{2) e c im is interpreted to mean that what the ordinary man 
nieans w en e says that the table is round is the same as what the 
pMosopher means w'hen he_ says that the ‘ostensible physical 
je IS roun , then again it is untrue. Even the ordinary man can 
between the ‘ostensible physical object’ 
and the physiol object as such, as is evidenced by his ability to 
recognize an illusion. ^ 

th^t physical objects are given may mean 
c, ' ,1°^ ^ physical objects’ are not ‘ostensibly ostensible’. 

we are presented with 'ostensible physical 
objects bemuse their ostensibility is not one of their presented 
arac eristics. On the other hand it would be misleading to say, 

* See above Chapter 4 (VJli). 
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because of this, that we are presented with physical objects, because 
truths about physical objects are not determinable by a single 
state of perception. This constitutes a terminological difficulty 
which may give rise to pseudo-problems.^ And it may be in order to 
prevent such pseudo-problems that the assertion is made that 
physical objects are given, i.e. they are not ostensibly ostensible. 

But, says Firth, if we confine ourselves to the epistemological 
view, it is quite permissible to say that we are presented with 
‘ostensible physical objects’. And from this point of view physical 
objects cannot be said to be given, whereas, according to tlie SDT, 
sense-data can. 

What therefore emerges from Firth’s discussion seems to be the 
conclusion that the only correct interpretation that can be given to 
the claim that ‘objects are given and not sense-data’ is that ‘osten- 
sible physical objects are given and not sense-data’. 

But even if we allow for the legitimacy of a concept such as that 
of an ‘ostensible physical object’ (which we have already questioned)" 
it can still not be the case that Firth is right in supposing that 
sense-data and ‘ostensible physical objects’ could be given in the 
same sense. This is clearly demonstrated by H. H. Price s remarks 
in speaking of the quasi-intuitive nature of the awareness of objects. 
The notion of ‘ostensible physical objects’ (as Firth admits) is 
borrowed from Price who draws attention to the fact that from 
the first it is the complete material thing that we ‘accept or that 
‘ostends itself’ to us.® Firth complains that it is a mystery to hm 
hoiv Price could admit this and still remain a supporter of the SD . 
But Price makes it clear that the reason for rejecting the claim to 
intuition in our awareness of the object is due to tlie fact tlut we 
may be mistaken. The intuition of objects is not incorri^b e. 

Price’s argument is plain enough and cannot be rejecte , as 
Firth would reject it, as the introduction of irrevelent epistemo ogira 
considerations. What it makes apparent is the fact 
proponent of the SDT, the concept of the given mcludes as a 
defining quality the demand that its apprehension be certam an 
incorrigible. If this defining quality is to be used m demarcann,, 
the concept of ‘ostensible physical objects , then the latter rum ou 

* AfinJ igso, p. 47. 

* Sec p. 73 above. 

’ H. H, Price Perception, pp. 151— -• 
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iL^rrl,Wh:!;5'- ‘scn^c-data’. But if the quality of 

then it^iq -i^nln ^contained in the notion of givenness, 

"iven in fE® ” ^ physical objects’ cannot be 

“o be give?"’ sense-data have been claimed 

rnMnil^r n!/f supporters of the OT can never be 

use the cxnr, “ supporters of the SDT when they 

use tne expression ‘the given’. 


(hi) diffesent meanings 

no ort^em'^r'^ll^'^” thought that perhaps there is 

SL St given in sense-percep- 
tion wldchr^v T u" ^ by <^ioscr c^mil- 

a iertt of ‘the given’ in quite 

that coulcf attempt to compile a list of eveiything 

expression ‘^bf» ™wnt by philosophers when they use the 

there seem to f^pect to sensc-perceprion. However, 

could be infenrl' ^ clearly disdngulshable things which they 
could be intending to say, and which are relevant to our argument. 

teL Jo^?!:? r" ""^ibr to that which comes 

mdiLte eithe^thaTwST/« sense ‘the given’ could 

percenrinn nr “ 've perceive first in any case of 

what we must hav ^ '''^ch ii^er ocaminadon shows to have been 
bih'ty fits in verv “t percepdon. The latter possi- 

we must havp n„roi: . j ^ examinanon shows that 

then in future^e iLy bTaW “f percepdon, 

consciously since our eL: b ^ t ° P^^oeive this something first 
This seLe of T ^ to this fact.^ 

In fairness to the called the ‘temporal sense’* 

‘that Si have to be said that whL we talk of 

of percepdon;, we 
lutuicreisa we to expenence or a that 

‘pre-onaljTic’ and ‘post-analitic’ data. 
perceiveA as given. agreed that the latter could subsequently be 
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'SThich is experienced. We mean simply that perception begins 
chronologically \vith a certain ‘Evenness’. 

(3) The expression ‘the given’ could also be used to mean that the 
perception of which is indubitable, which could not possibly be 
mistakenly perceived. What is given within perception in this 
sense, which we may call the ‘noetic sense’, would be that part of 
what is perceived in any case of perception about which there 
could be no mistake. We might mis-describe it, but we could not 
mis-perceive it. The ‘noedc sense’ of givenness in fact suggests that 
describing what we see is quite different from perceiving it. 

(3) Another meaning which the expression ‘the given’ could be 
used to convey is that of being logically or ‘analj dcally’ primary. 
In this sense what is given in sense-perception need not at any 
time have occurred first; nor does later inspection have to show 
that it occurred fast in time (i.e. in the ‘temporal sense’). AH that is 
meant in saying of something that it is given in sense-perception in 
this sense, which we may call the ‘post-analytical sense’, is that the 
occurrence of sense-perception implies that this something must 
have happened, and that nothing else in the perception could have 
taken place unless the givenness of the given had been a factor. 

(4) The expression could also be used to mean that something is 
‘directly present’, in the sense that the perception of it does not 
involve an inference or any other sort of intellectual process such as 
abstraction, intuitive induction, or the passage from sign to signifi- 
cate. This is to say more than that what is given provides a premise 
or ground for any subsequent inlerence, or intellectual process, for 
in this latter sense there can be many things given which need not 
be ‘directly perceived’, e.g. the data of the historian. To be ‘directly 
perceived’ and hence given in the present sense, which we may call 
the ‘non-inferential sense’, what is presented in sense-perception 
must not itself he the result of any previous mference or intellectual 
process. (5) We ma3^ distinguish, finalli*, a usage of the expression 
‘the given’ according to which only that which is completely 
revealed at the instant of perception can be regarded as given. We 
maj" call this the ‘instantaneous sense’ of the expression ‘the given . 

Wf’e have, therefore, brieflj’', distinguished ‘givenness’ in the follow 
ing five senses: 

(i) Temporal givenness. 
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(2) Noetical givcnncss, 

(3) Post-analytical givenncss, 

(4) Non-infcrential givenness, 

(5) Instantaneous givenness. 


It may be argued that some of tiiese forms of givenncss rcallv imply 
eac 1 ot ler, c.g. (2), (4), and {5). But whether this is so or not re- 
quires proof and is not capable of being simply assumed from the 
outset. 


(tv) CROSS purposes 

Though the above list of possible meanings that could be given to 
e e.xpression ^e given’ is not necessarily c-xhaustive, it is quite 
sufficient to enable us to demonstrate that the three theories re- 
garding the nature of ‘ffie given’ are at cross-purposes and cannot 
be said to be arguing with each other about the nature of the given 

manner suggested fay the Naive 

cl to assert in 

emS IW ^ Siven, are that these are non-infer- 

mCn I V ^ "^^nf^neously (5), and post-analyticaUy 

9 1 seems to have been laid on the non- 

^ instantaneous aspects. But his position 

• ft! SDT to the view 
rinn sense-datum which comes temporarily first in percep- 

sunnnrrr^^^^f iliough there have in fact been 

e.xpositions ffiis was m fact the usual view. But nowadays most 

awareness of physical 

of the ‘qp ^ _rl ^ ^ onologically contemporaneous with the sensing 

asSows “ understood by the SDT, this might run 

niacfi ic: th^t R‘ *n situation where perception takes 

Observer at the instant 

w«eTr?nA “ "If ^ non-inferentially 

pr«ent and mcapable of being mis-perceived.’ 

ouire'Hlfff *^06110 that the OT means something 

rtf ^ ^eing ‘the given’. Object 

y no means mdubitably perceived; we are perfeedy capable of 
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mibtukcu ia imr pvrccpiiou uf them. Nur .ire they rUiuily 
rcYcalcit to us .u the in.st.iut of’ pcrecptiim. Nor cm it he .s-hti that 
.supporters ot the O'l’ .ire nccewsarily coniniiitci.t u> the view t!i.u 
object.s arc poit-.tn4!yticj!Iy pivea (j). A .supporter uf the OT inigiit 
agree that objects arc what arc perceivcel ikst ia time, u.sualiy, at 
any rate, ami .uc, therefore, temporally givea (t). Ihit this i.s not tlic 
mala thing he is trying to a.vscrt \shcn he s.i\s tlut objecLs are 
‘the given' ia scnsc-pcrcuptioa. What he is po.sitively trying to 
a-ssert becomes, iadeed, .i little problematic. lie be tryitig to 
.assert Uiat objects arc noa-infcrcniially given (g). 'riiis is certainly 
what some .supj><)rtcr.s of the OT (c.g. Alc.vandcr and D. M. 
Arm.strong) .seem to be frving to .stress. But others (notably Laird 
and Dawcs-IIicLs) arc certainly not committed to thi.s view. TJic 
claim tlut objects arc given .seems primarily intended to Jnij the 
claim that sense-data arc given. Hence it is liillicult to oiler any 
rough definition of the scn.se in which the O'f is using the expression 
‘the given’. 'I'hc following may serve a.s a iiy: ‘The given in any 
ease of perception is that w liich is first perceived by the observer in 
such a way as to be directly or non-infercntially present.’ 

On the oUicr hand, w hen the lET speaks of ‘the given’, it is clear 
that what is strcs.sed is die temporal and logical priority of ‘immediate 
experience’ in any cognitive situation. Supporters of the lET might 
agree that, in a manner of speaking, ‘immediate c.xpencncc’ was 
incapable of being mistaken; and they would certainly agree that it 
was non-infcrcntially or directly prc.scnt, since it is part of their 
doctrine that all judgment consists of discrimination, '1 hu.s w e^may 
say that for tlie lET the given may roughly be defined as: ‘diat 
which is non-inferentially present, temporarily first and logically 
primary in any situation where perception takes place.’ 

Thus the one thing which all three dicories may be said to me.in 
in common when dicy talk of something being given is that tins 
something is non-infcrcntially present. It is possible that they also 
all intend to say that this somctliing is logically or post-analytically, , 
given as well, but this is not so certain. For the rest they all lay down 
different specifications before they will agree to say tliat something 
is given. ^ 

I can imagine someone at diis stage protesting as follows: Surely 
all this analysis only goes to show the direct opposite of what you 
wish to demonstrate You wanted to demonstrate that there wa-s 
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no ar^ment as to the nature of the given. Yet your own analysis 
iias shown that the three theories are arguing about what it is that is 
non 1 erentially present in any situation where perception takes 
place Alor^yer this is exactly the sort of dispute wHch what you 
caUed the Naive View suggests, and which you alleged was a mis- 
representation of what was actually happening in this argument as to 
the nature of the given.’ 

I should like the reader to ask himself two questions at this 
point: (a) are the three theories mutually incompatible? and (b) 
are ey in each case the same considerations which lead the respec- 
^ ^ 2ssert what they do about the character of the given ? 

(a) think that if the reader ponders upon this question for a 
moment e will see that there is in prindple no reason why there 
snould not be many tl^gs given in sense-perception. Why should 
ere not e several things that are all non-inferentially or direcdy 
present; ough the supporter of the SDT may be ever so in- 
sistent m his a^ertion that sense-data are what is given, is there 
? which really compels him to deny that objects and 
imin te-experience^ may be non-inferentially present as well? 

^ interesting to recall that where certain well- 
toown SDT-i^ (such as Broad, Price, Stout, and Ewing) have 
been hesi^t about callmg the remainder of the situation in which 
perceptua awareness takes place a process of inference in any 
r mary sense (because there seem to be no discoverable steps in 
^ it seems to be instantaneous, etc.) they incline to say, 

nee sajs quite explicitly, that we know of objects by ‘perceptual 
naturally ‘take’ the sense-datum to be an 
^ instoctiyely believe’ that what w'e see is an 

Wliaf object is ‘immediately known’ by thoughn 

^ein from saying outright that objects are given 
sense-data r Are they not in effect coming near to saying 

rTnr iration that there is nothing which compels us to say 

soTTip AE^ ^ ° Tj ° that is given, is the fact that there are 

rtf rhp naturally would tend in the direction 

SDT XE ’ none-the-less give a qualified approval to the 
voK'p^ I'n therefore, seem to be no contradiction in- 

PYnprJp Ptttinple at any rate, in maintaining that both ‘immediate 
expenence and sense-data’ are directly presented. 
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Again the reader may object as follows; ‘Doesn’t the fact that 
there is no particular reason for die respeedve theorists to deny 
each other’s claims and yet diey do so, tend to show that die Naive 
View of their dispute is correct ? There is no reason why the SDT 
supporter should say that only sense-data are given, diat is, non- 
inferentially present in perception, except that he sees it so. Nor is 
diere any reason why the OT theorists should maintain that only 
objects are given except that he sees it so. And die same applies to 
the e.\poncnt of the lET.’ 

But I should reply that on the contrary the fact that all theories 
are in principle compatible while the theorists nonetheless insist on 
pressing the claims of their ow'n dicory and deny all the rest, shows 
that when they speak of ‘the given’ they do not mean merely to 
indicate that which is non-infercntially present in any case of 
sense-perception. For if one considers the terms ‘non-inferentially’ 
or ‘directly’ present, one can readily see, as in fact some of our 
previous discussions have already indicated, that this term is by no 
means e.xact and unambiguous. It is a technical term concerning 
the usage of which there is no agreement among philosophers. How 
are we then to be able to decide, simply by inspection, whether 
something is or is not ‘non-inferentially present’ ? 

(b) This brings us to our second question. In stating the Naive 
View with regard to the dispute about the given in sense-perception, 

I have continually spoken of die theoretical considerations which 
might serve to open the eyes of philosophers to what it is that is 
really given in perception. But are these considerations in fact the 
same considerations which give rise to each of the three theories ? 
Examination reveals that the considerations which bring respective ^ 
theorists to their views regarding the given are in each case diiferent. 

The theoretical considerations which allegedly draw the propo- 
nent of the SDT to the realization that the given in sense-percep- 
tion is a ‘sense-datum’ are the existence of such phenomena as 
changing appearances, illusions, hallucinations, etc. But the 
siderations which lead proponents of the lET to the insight that it is 
‘immediate experience’ which is given are, by Bradley’s own 
admission, the ‘dissatisfaction’ and ‘uneasiness’ which the intellect 
feels with regard to the adequacy of ordinary objects of common- 
sense to give e.xpression to the full perceptual e.xperience at any 
moment. As for the OT, it is not at all clear that there are any 
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positive considerations which lead its proponents to say that what 
are given are objects ; their motive seems to be mainly negative, 
namely, to deny rertain imph'cations of the SDT. 

Thus the considerations which bring respective theorists to the 
re-e:^n^tion of their perceptual experience, which is aUeged by 
he Naive \ lew to take place, are difierent in each case. If we 

Siven solely from the point of 
iril? which have prompted their formulation, 

•i-ff e a e to confirm that each theory must give quite a 

technical expression ‘non-inferentiaUy 


(V) THE NON-INFERENTIALLY PRESENT 

if which have prompted the formulation 

fill. * . > tt IS no accident that its supporters stress the fact that 

'"ust be what we have called ‘noetically 
ST; ^”3^yse sense-perception in 

anrpc i'll ^ pbcnomena of changing appear- 

?o lonkT'°“’ T the tendency is quite na^Uy 

doiiW^S perception which is incapable of being 

would which there could be no mistakes, and which 

oemr TlS^ ^ the illusions and mistakes which do 

annpa'ran assuming that the phenomena of changing 

(SntualS^’ JJusions, etc., insofar as they give rise to real per- 
thev arp A ®°^cly because of mistaken inferences. Since 

thev arp^n regard perception as just an act of judgment, 

which fhp ° A residue, over and above the interpretation 

b^ mvolved in any case of perception, which is 

If it -wprp y present and inrapable of being misperceived. 

this iniicr ^ being misperceived then it would seem that 
invnlvpd Q‘ ^ account of an erroneous interpretation which is 
is both no'^T theorist is looking for a given which 

of •’“s 

j ’ believes he must disqualify objects, for though 

naimer. It ^ here initially in a very ^-ague and undefined 

lhat is necessarily connect e ^y p^cul^ intellectual process nor even a process 
reflcies which arc piod ^^ -^en ’^1' dispositions or 

terc is meant to be neutral obicner prceives something presented. Its use 

Phenomenal47etm Ca*^ 
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dicsc may seem to be noii-inferentially present, they arc not in- 
capable of being misperccived. Again he refuses to consider the 
claim of ‘immediate experience’ because this does not seem to help 
him to explain the possibility of changing appearances, illusions, and 
so on. Moreover just because he is looking for an element in per- 
ception which is both indubitable and non-inferentially present, he 
regards inference as something which proceeds from the indubit- 
able to that which is corrigible. So that now he even refuses to 
recogni2e that objects can be non-inferentially present at all, since 
objects arc not incorrigibly perceived, and arc, on the contrary, very 
liable to be mispcrceived.* 

Thus it comes about that when proponents of the SDT feel 
qualms about saying that objects are arrived at by ‘inference’, in 
the strict and narrow sense, they are nevertheless reluctant to say 
that objects are given. They persist in maintaining that objects 
must somehow be arrived at by a sort of vague ‘inference’, such as a 
‘quasi-belief’, a bodily adjustment to the sensing of sense-data, etc. 
They will never go to the length of reinstating objects as being 
‘non-inferentially present’, for die perception of objects is corrigible, 
whereas incorrigibility is for them a necessary factor, part of the very 
meaning of the phrase ‘non-inferential presence’. Thus they main- 
tain that objects can never be given, and as such it is natural for 
them to adopt the view that our general conception of physical 
objects and the belief in the existence of a physical object corre- 
sponding to any' particular sense-datum is always subject to justifi- 
cation, whereas the belief in tlic existence of a present ‘sense-daturn’, 
which the SDT has introduced as the indubitable non-inferential 
element which will serve to analyse sense-perception, is never 
subject to any call for justification 

In similar fashion, the proponent of die lET, because he is tp^ing 
to supplement the ‘unsatisfactoriness’ of objects and to give a 
‘complete’ account of the whole of what is perceived at any moment 
of perception, turns to the perceptual situation at its temporal 
origin, since he feels that it is where perception is not yet fully 
developed that he is likely to deal widi it in its entirety. At the point 
where cognition is just beginning, the lET-ist finds only organic 
sensations which he associates with ‘feeling’. And since in this 

' The line of reasoning outlined in this paragraph is mirrored to some extent in 
H. H. Price’s /*rrfep;/on, pp. 150-6. 
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feeling there is as yet no discrimination (since, as a matter of fact, 
TO ninon not yet properly begun), the theorist supposes that 
th^ feelmg must be an undiscriminated or ‘felt whole’, a ‘blur’, 
J thin ^I,hich, with the natural growth of cognition, there irill emerge 
ducnmmations and relations. It is this, tlien, that the lET uiU 
nr«L ^ ‘given’, because this is a non-inferential 

1 the w/wU of the cognitive situation, 
fw i’ TOgnitivc situation has not vet 

cevcloped. ^th sei^e-data and objects, therefore, even if the}' 
were non-inferenmlly present in sense-perception would not meet 
?T' his conception of ‘a whole of 

rhinl' nP ^ temporally and logicallv, induces him to 

St-L °r succt^ive discrimination of details within 

that npWff ^ ^^htig, the lET-ist will now even be inclined to argue 
sinrp rL ata nor objects can be non-inferentially pr^nt, 

recnrlr “hj^^ of thought and their presence is thus the 

primitive whole of feeling which 

ne calls immediate experience’. 

ma?iv ‘'^\P™P0tient of the OT, we shall assume, is 

inirial^cci'’ On the one hand he is unwilling to accept the 
be the retn misperception must alw3}-s 

be mLT since perception as such cannot 

of infpm ^ perception are not merely acts 

mterpretadon or judgmenL On the other hand, he probably sees 
sO^nfor the lET’s ‘dissatisfaction’ with the objeem ofeoninon- 

comitive Of temporally to a pre- 

snecial Inri' ° ^fi^g- So that the OT-Et finds himself with no 
the f ^ oite^ret ‘inference’ as necessarily involving 

or as t ^ TOirigible perceptual beliefs, 

‘manv’S!2lf 'S"? Pf^^e fhom a unity of feeling to a 
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from nre ^ intellectual process involving the passage 

horn prei^ to condi^on, sign to significate, etc. Awar^of 

inStivS admitted (even by Price), is ‘quasi- 

•them doK nnr ^ mista k es in perceiving 

incorriaibili'tv ^f^ °ot non-inferentially present, for 

non-SrenS^pJ"^ the OT as a necessary feature of 
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So that it seems clear that each theory does indeed mean something 
diflerent when it uses tlte expression ‘the given’. i\nd die fact that 
all the theories appear to agree that one of the factors included in 
something’s being given is its non-infcrential or direct presence 
turns out to be of no significance. This is so because, as we have seen, 
if we try to relate each theory with die ‘dieoredcal consideradons’ 
which have led to its formulation, we find that in each case a 
different criterion is being used in order to establish whether 
‘inference’ is or is not present. 

The three dieories, then, are at cross-purposes. Each arises as an 
attempt to answer a different challenge. And if the expression ‘the 
given’ means something different in each case, then I claim to have 
established my assertion that there is no problem as to the nature of 
‘the given’ in sense-percepdon. There is no one central concept, 
‘the given’, about whose meaning eveiy'one is agreed but concern- 
ing the nature of which there is a dispute among three rival theories. 
There are only three theories, at cross-purposes with one another, 
each making use, for needs of its own, of the e.vpression ‘the given’, 
and thus naturally misleading everyone into supposing that we have 
here three attempts by philosophers at a more accurate reformula- 
tion of die facts of perception revealed to direct mspection. 


(vi) THAT THERE IS A PROBLEM 

Let me now try to explain why I think that it must nevertheless be 
said that there is a problem regarding the nature of the given in 
sense-perception. 

I readily admit that if all three theories are using the expression 
‘the given’ in a somewhat different sense, there cannot be a problem 
of finding out what the given is. In other words, if the given 
means something different in each case, one cannot speak of a single 
concept, ‘the given’, and various reports as to its nature. I therefore 
conclude that the Naive View as to the nature of the dispute, which 
certainly implies that there is a problem in precisely this way 
(i.e. a single concept ‘the given’ and rival reports as to its nature) is 
in error. In diis respect there certainly is no problem as to t e 
nature of the given. . . , 

But we must consider, if what we have been saying is e w 
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t^ruth about the njattcr, why it should be the case that die exponents 
of the different theories regard themselves as being involved in an 
argument. It is undeniable that Bradley pits hLs theory of ‘immediate 
experience against both the SDT and the OT.‘ And it is as plain as 
daylight that defenders of the SD'f and the OT consider theLelves 
^ogprhwds. What is more, nor only is it the 
nrhpr K r ^ corists themselves think they are arguing with each 

of every thing we 

„ , ’ some genuine point at issue be- 

disniifp r''' View as to the nature of their 

ven,' nil misleading though it may be, seems so 

° seductive. Say what one likes, it is difficult to 

sZlrn different views about the given are 

sZf.nLf"”'"*' to each other. If so, there must be 

noS.r "f argument benveen them. What then is the 

point at issue ? 

'ht"" theories would agree that 
dete^Inc" ^ ‘he factors that is involved in 

perceotion \vp something is or is not given in any case of 
critenon for f that each theory was using a different 

inferenrial Ttf' "^hmg what was inferential, and what was not 
factors thar L ^‘^tion in fact seemed to depend on the other 
in determiniT^ L "’ould regard as being necessarily involved 
This star f something was given or not. 

make anf !! affairs is very suggestive. It may be that if we are to 
apnearto hear*" ° different theories of the given 

dispute ac tn should be able to do so by showing that the 

within a conreYr^'"^^\°^u^^ given in sense-perception takes place 
a Concepts Of it inference is 

is lav^nir difficult to see that each of the theories of the given 

thin<^s at aspect of what is involved in the perceiving of 

asD^ It perhaps to the detriment of the other 

en^ohaci/k concern to try to establish that this 

concents influence of certain broad 

SJh of?i;. P^«v5de a background to 

each of the respective claims regarding the given. 

* See above Qiaptcr 2 (n) 



Chapter 7 


A'lAKING OR FINDING 
THE FACTS 


(l) THE NATURE OF THOUGHT: 
CORRESPONDENCE AND COHERENCE 


An initial suggestion as to some of the broader implications 
involved in the dispute regarding tire nature of the given in sense- 
perception is provided by a brief glance at another of the contexts 
in which an argument regarding the question of ‘the given occurs. 
This is the controversy between the Correspondence and Coherence 
tlieories of truth. Examination will show that this controversy is 
connected with the question of die reladonship between ‘Know- 
ledge’ or ‘Thought’ and ‘Reality’, i.e. with the problem of ‘the 
nature of thought’. 

It is very interesting to note that the argument between these 
theories of truth which, after being one of die primary areas of 
interest to epistemologists in the first quarter of this century, came 
to be regarded subsequently by many philosphers as a blind alley,^ 
has been revived once more by leading contemporary philosophers.^ 
I shall have a little to say here about this argument in its modern 
form, but I am interested more in the older form of the dispute, for 
it was there that the issue between the Correspondence and Coher- 
ence theories of truth was formulated as the quesdon whether or not 
there are any ‘given facts’. Even this earlier phase of the dispute, 
which was carried on so acrimoniously, turned out to be exmeme y 
complicated and tortuous, on occasion, and so I cannot underte e 
to say any more than a few words here about die matter. e 
whole topic is in any case not directly connected with the arpiment 
of this book, and I refer to it only to gain certain corroborative 


* Such as F. P. Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics (London, Kegan ^3 ) 

pp. 142-3; A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London. GoUanra, 'OW. - 

“ Such as L. J. Austin, F. P. Strawson, G. J. Warnock and others in various paper . 
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evidence regarding the issues involved when things are said 
to be ‘given’. ° 

(ll) THE GIVEN FACTS 

That true statenaents are those which correspond with the facts seems 
to be one of the most obvious of observations. Yet Coherence 
Iheonsts have argued that this formula is very obscure and p lainly 
inadequate as a summary of what is involved in arriving at a true 
judgment. Even historical judgments, which are supposed to be one 
^ ® ^ examples of truth depending on correspondence 
wiA the facte of the past, turn out to depend for ±eir truth on 
raherence with the body of our historical and social knowledge. 

hus m the stetement that ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’, our test 
o ite istonra accuracy will depend upon its connection y/itb vast 
num ers o rther judgments that tve are compelled to make when 

^ ihe same applies to even the simplest 

judgments of perceptiom Take the case of ‘this is a dog’, offered as 
which happens to be true. There is no ‘solid 
chunk of fzct whch acts as the test of its truth. To recognise what 
we see ^ a dog te a considerable intellectual achievement involving 
^l^ri Only by seeing how the statement fits in with 

. P ^ stetemente which are ascertainable regarding the 
situation can we be sure that it is a true statement. 

or ‘gi'^en facts’ in judgments of perception, 

echoT T ’ accordmg to H. H. JoachimS and his view is 
A,S ‘pseudo-objects’ and that 

i^n s kind of mlk about them^ involves a fimdamental mistake. 

be t^t facte, as opposed to particular things, cannot 

ww of >“®P^^ofthem would be merely a short hand 

way ot expressmg what might otherwise require a long rhain of 
^ertive sentences. We must be careful not to ‘objectify’ them and 
eternal objects, somehow timelessly present. 

as^ ^ of given facte in such a way 

as to make truth depend on ‘the correspondence between statement 

‘-rru^ X ‘Tmth% 

ineleded in PiufosopkMp^s 
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and fact’ have been misled by thinking of a statement as describing 
that which makes it true in the way in which a descriptive predicate 
may be used to describe, or a referring expression to refer to, a 
thing. The statement ‘the monarch is deceased’ is not related to 
anything (facts, states of affairs, etc.) in tlie way in which the 
expression ‘the monarch’ is related to the monarch. 

R. M. Chisholm has pointed out^ that Strawson’s case against 
facts depends upon his ability to show precisely how talk about facts 
is merely an abbreviation for statements about things, and he 
doubts whether Strawson, Brentano or anyone else has ever been 
able to construct an adequate way of talking about the things in the 
world which does not involve reference to such things as ‘facts’ or 
‘states of affairs’. Certainly Austin has noted that to suppose that a 
fact is a ‘pseudo-entity’ is to treat a wholesome English expression 
as though it were a philosopher’s invented expression. As Chisholm 
says, the situation is analogous to that of the phenomenalist, who 
has to show how a wholesome expression such as ‘an object’ can 
really be only an abbreviated way of talking about ‘appearances’. 

Now it is not clear at all that Strawson would wish to throw in his 
lot tvith the Coherence Theory of truth. But his rejection of ‘given 
facts’ is certainly reminiscent of the earlier arguments of the Coher- 
ence Theorists, and the argument between Austin and Strawson 
could well be summarized as the argument whether there are or 
are not ‘given facts’. A revealing insight into the sort of motives 
which lead to the assertion or denial of the ‘givenness’ of facts is 
afforded by the discussion of the question whether knowing affects 
what is known. 

(ill) DOES KNOWING MAKE A DIFFERENCE TO 
WHAT IS KNOWN? 

One of the assumptions that Coherence Theorists alleged to be 
involved in the Correspondence Theory is that ‘experiencing makes 
no difference to the facts’. The truth or falsity of this assumption 
was discussed in an absorbingly interesting exchange of notes and 
articles between H. H. Joachim, Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore 
in igo6 and 1907." The same issue has been re-opened in contem- 

' R. M. Chisholm, ‘J. L. Austin’s Philosophical Papers’ AIM LXXIII 1964- 
“ AIM volumes XV and XVI. 
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porary discussion by A. Donagan’s defence of the Cook-Wilsonian 
Realist position that what is known exists independently of being 
known against the criticisms of R. G. Collingwood. But whereas the 
recent discussion has concentrated on the logical analysis of a par- 
ti^Iar argument used by Colling^vood, the dispute at the begimung 

since it laid bare some of the 
metaphysical issues which were involved. 

Moore-Russell position with regard to 
Vff dogmatic assumption that ‘experiencing 

makes no difference to the facts’, and his chief arguments against 

that no relations are purely extLal, 
nd secondly, that if it were correct the fact that anythin"- ever is 

a ‘miraculous coincidence’. Actually both 

senarntplv ocking, but it is worthwhile to consider them 

separately for the moment. Let us consider the second point first: 

perceL^n ^dependent of e.xperiencing, then in the 

our exDpnpn ■ “o >s green, ‘greenness’ is independent of 

XohSlv InT^iP S being 

Sd hr Lll? r aloofness’ 

pmseLed^a ft? r ‘immaculate /erW is stiU 

onlv anTO-pr ■ ’ Joachim, questions to which apparently the 
so^^ Sr ^ U- opposed fact ‘it is 

of exneripn^ ^th seems to be that if the facts are independent 

Sowm Th;!’- experienced, and nothing at all can be 

the form ‘if A^' P^cular example of a general argument of 
dS Sr ari"" ^ ^e related to B’, and 

(2) Toachim °R doctrine of ‘internal relations’, 

s bi ^ ’S'" ‘l“> •k'i' conm.ersy 

tharTnn question of ‘internal relations’. Moore urges 

eSencelf external then the facts are dependent on die 

related’ at thp^r’ miffviduals, to whom they are ‘internally 
depend ul?;. * Percepdon, quite as much as they 

SSSifiSn this not make all 

appredates the force of this, 
d replies that in loose and popular language facts may be said to be 

- ’ ‘.Mr Jcac Ws “The Namre of Truth” >. Af,W X\% 1907. pp. :,,9-35. 
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externally related with any particular individuaPs experiencing of 
diem. When we extract the assertion ‘A is B’ from the situation in 
which it is asserted and apply it ‘correcdy’ to another situation, we 
have only a coincidence of co-e.xisting elements which we have 
selected out of the entirety of things and grouped together. These 
bundles of co-e.xistents are ‘one’ or a ‘whole’ by courtesy only, or, 
at most, insofar as they are associated in our thoughts. 

It is obvious that Joachim’s conception of internal relations relies 
on his notion of ‘a genuine whole’, i.e. he maintains that a plurality 
of absolutely independent simple elements cannot constitute a 
‘genuine unity’. If the relation really unites and constitutes one 
thing in place of two, he argues, the relata thus united cannot be 
absolutely independent, but must be inter-dependent features of a 
whole. If on the other hand, the relation really is ‘e.xternar, ivith 
the tivo there is now conjoined a third thing, the relation. But the 
nvo are no more genuinely one than the contents of a waste-paper 
basket.^ In calling them ‘interdependent’, Joachim means to imply, 
therefore, that the two factors are not really t\YO at all, but merely 
distinguishable as two by being ‘cut out’ of a single unity. Thus in 
any complex which forms a genuine unity, only the whole complex 
is real, and the constituents are not. 

When the issue between them is reduced to this, all the dispu- 
tants become very pessimistic about the possibility of coming to an 
agreement. Joachim says that in the hands of Russell and Moore, 
the assumption that ‘experiencing makes no difference to the 
facts’ gets established by a kind of ontological proof. Russell finds 
this unsatisfactory, but in the end admits that arguments for and 
against will only appear cogent to those who already admit the 
conclusions which the argument sets out to prove. This state of 
affairs seems to render the progress of philosophy almost hopeless. 
Indeed, at first sight, it does seem very discouraging that philos(^ 
phical arguments should be reduced to the attempt to communi- 
cate rival insights such as, for example, whether the world is or is 
not a ‘genuine unity’. Moore at first thinks this unduly pessimistic, 
and offers three carefully-phrased propositions which he asks 
Joachim to say outright whether he accepts or denies. But Joachim 
objects to the implication that he must either accept these propo- 

* ‘--t Reply to Mr Aloore’, Alind XVI, 1907, p. 412. 
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smons as absolutely true or reject them as absolutely false. Meta- 
physics, he insists, does not allov/ of simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers. 

y enpng Moore s three propositions, tvith reservations, Joachim 
leaves the dispute in an indecisive situation. 


(iv) FINDING OR .MAKI.N'G ? 

It IS inter^'ng to obsen,-e how integral a part of the argument 
en\een the Corr^pondence and Coherence theories are the 
ana ogies ^^ac are involved in deciding whether knowing is after 
a more 'e finding or like making. Thus even the most extreme 
Coherence theonsm admit the existence of the relation betv.-een 
ju gment reality to which the Correspondence theory draws 
attention. Truth, to be true, must be true of something, and this 
something itself is not truth. This obvious view I endorse.’- \\Tiat 
turns out to be at staAe is whether the notion of ‘correspondence’ 
adequately c^cterizes the significance of this relation. The 
ea ^ “ts an Coherence Theorists stress the fact that judgments do 
not simp } copy reahty, but also represent in The more they actually 
posse^ of ^th, the more they can take the place of the real as 
containing m themselves more of its nature. Thus the relation of 
JU gment to reality does not hold between a particular mental event, 
or a proposition, or a statement, and a real fact, but between a one- 
e aspeo^f realiiy and reahty as a whole. According to the 
Uiherence Theorists this relation cannot correctly be described as 
correspon^ ence . Inst^d it is likened, by one of its more recent 
exponents to the relationship which obtains between a seed and a 
ower, or ^,een a sapling and a tree; in other words, between 
^ ose purpose is partially fulfilled and something whose 
pu^se IS completely fulfflied. Thought is its object realiLd im- 
^ ^ ^^stem of thought is true j'ust so far as it succeeds 

•rn ^ which thought in its very essence is seeking 

- ® correspondence* is misleading, for the 

' V ^ ^ relation between thought and reality 

which Coherence Theorists are concerned to deny. 
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So it becomes more apparent that the issue between Coherence 
and Correspondence theorists is basically an issue bet^veen t\vo 
rival views as to the relation between thought and reality. According 
to the Coherence Theory, to think is to seek understanding, and to 
seek understanding is to achieve systematic vision, and so to appre- 
hend what is now unkno^vn to us as to relate it necessarily to what we 
know already. We think to solve problems; and our method of 
solving problems is to build a bridge of intelligible relations from 
the ‘continent’ of our knowledge to the ‘island’ we wish to include 
in it. When we have achieved this systematic vision m our knowledge 
then our thought must be true of reality.^ We must get rid of such 
misleading analogies as ‘copy and original’, ‘stimulus and organism’, 
‘lantern and screen’ — all of which are suggested by the term 
‘correspondence’ — because these assume tliat the facts and our 
e.xperiencing of them are related externally, whereas thought and 
reality are really internally related. To think of the thing is to get 
that thing itself to some degree within the mind; thought is related 
to reality as the partial fulfilment is to the complete fulfilment of a 
purpose. Thought has two ends, one immanent the other trans- 
cendent. On the one hand it seeks fulfilment in a special kind of 
satisfaction, the satisfaction of systematic vision; on the other hand 
it seeks fulfilment in its object. These ends are really one: reflection 
always assumes that the satisfaction of its own immanent end is not 
only satisfying, but revealing. That these two processes are really 
one is, according to Blanshard, the metaphysical base on which the 
belief in Coherence is founded. Reality is a system, completely 
ordered and fully intelligible, with which thought in its advance is 
more and more identifying itself. 

‘Truth is the approximation of thought to reality. It is thought on 
its own way home. Its measure is the distance thought has travelled 
under the guidance of its inner compass, toward the intelligible 
system which unites its ultimate object with its ultimate end. 
Hence at any given time the degree of truth in our experience, 
as a whole is the degree of system it has achieved. The degree 
of truth of a particular proposition is to be judged in the first 
instance by its coherence with experience as a whole, ultimately 
tvith its coherence with that further whole, all-comprehensive 

^ ibid., p. 261. 
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and fully articulated, in which thought, can come to rest’,^ 

Reflection confirms that all this is merely a newer version of what 
Bradley must have meant when he maintained that relational thought 
consisted of discrimination within our ‘immediate experience’, 
and that the first discrimination which emerged was that between 
the self and its objects, the basis of the common-sense view of the 
world. Thought, by nature relational, sought to reattain relationally 
that imity out of which it sprung. Thought was a system of truths in 
their relations to one another. The truth of any particular judgment 
depended upon its coherence within the sj'stem, but the extent to 
which this sj’stem as a whole satisfied depended on its not con- 
flicting or jarring with the felt background out of which it had 
arisen. The aim of thought was to give expression, ever more 
systematically, to the whole of this felt background of ‘immediate 
experience’. But to gain complete satisfaction it would have to 
reinclude those felt aspects of ‘immediate experience’ which, as 
thought, it had deliberately left ouL So that the complete satis- 
faction of thought could only be attained when thought passed 
beyond itself and re-united with ‘immediate experience’ in the 
achievement of the ‘Absolute Experience’. 

It seems clear when one stupes this aspect of the Coherence 
Theory, that the fundamental issue between those who hold up 
the relation of ‘correspondence’ as being the essential of truth, and 
those who, while admitting the existence of some such relation, 
insist that truth’s essential feature is the ‘coherence’ of 303'^ particular 
true statement with the whole body of our ^'stematic knowledge, is 
one concerned with the relation between thought and reality. The 
Correspondence theorists are implicidy committed to the ‘copy 
and original’ analogy, whereas the Coherence theorists support 
‘the sapling and tree’ analogy (though perhaps Bradley himself 
would have preferred a different model). 

It is to be noted, too, that the Coherence Theory becomes much 
more comprehensible when the idea of ‘iirunediate experience’, or 
something of the sort is used to complement it. We thus have an 
indication that the lET may be connected with the sort of view 
concerning the nature of thought expounded at length by Blanshard 
in his work. 

^ibid. p. 264. 
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(v) AVer’s view 

This interim observation will already enable us to say a few word; 
about an historic over-simplification concerning tlie issues betweer 
the Correspondence and Coherence Theories of truth. I hav( 
already mentioned the fact that for a period during this centurj' 
the whole question of the different theories of truth was regardet 
by many as a misleading pseudo-issue. An irenic explanation oi 
what the whole argument was about was offered, in this connection 
by A. J. Ayer. 

Ayer’s view was stated at length in his famous book Language. 
Truths and Logic (Chapter 5), and neatly summed up in an article 
on the ‘The Criterion of Truth’, ^ which was intended as a reply tc 
the interesting difference of opinion between Moritz Schlick and a 
group of ‘Logical Positivists’ known as ‘Physicalists’. Schlick had 
insisted, in opposition to die Physicalists, that the truth of a system 
of synthetic propositions did not consist merely in the freedom oj 
the system from self-contradiction, but rather in its agreement 
with reality. 

After quoting with approval F. P. Ramsey’s statement that 
‘there is really no separate problem of truth but merely a linguistic 
muddle’,® and interpreting this to mean that since ‘truth’ and 
‘falsehood’ are not genuine concepts, there can be no logical 
problem concerning the nature of truth, Ayer went on to sugges t 
that the theories of truth should be regardelTas misleadin g attempts 
to answer~the genuine empiri cal q u estion ‘H ow are propos itions 
actually validated?’ Schlick was to be interpreted as saying, correctly, 
that people accepted a synthetic proposition as true only if it 
asserted that certain sensations would occur in a given set of circum- 
stances, and these sensations did occur. But this did not mean that 
propositions recording direct observations were certain or unalter- 
able. The statement ‘I am in pain’ was not valid on account of its 
form alone. 

Ayer’s suggestion that theories of truth are merely confuse d 
att^npts to sav how propositions are a ctually validated s ee ms to b e 
exnemely inadequate . I~thlnk AyerTiad not tried^ sufficientiy to 
understand Schlick’s insistence that he was a ‘genuine empiricist . 

* Analysis vot. 3 (1935-6), pp. 2S-32. 

’ Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 142-3- 
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What this meant, I think, is that Schlick wished to affirm the view 
that cognition is more like ‘finding’ than like ‘making’, that there is 
a ‘given’ in knowledge. The argument beOveen Schlick and the 
Physicalists is merely a version of the argument between the 
Girrespondence and Coherence theories of truth. Though Schlick 
would probably have rejected the charge that he was adopting a 
‘metephysical’ position with respect to the problem of ‘the nature 
of thought’, it remains true that Schlick would have found the 
analogy of ‘copy and original’ more congenial to his outlook than 
any analogy that is associated with the Coherence Theory. 

In fact Schlick’s claim shows quite clearly how closely the issue 
between the Correspondence and Coherence Theories of truth is 
connected with the problem of ‘the nature of thought’. That this 
issue of ‘the nature of thought* is also involved in the question of 
the nature of the given in sense-perception seems also to be indicated. 
Both areas of dissension involve the throwing of different emphases 
on certain undisputed facts about knowledge, and these emphases 
are connected with rival theories as to ‘the nature of thought*. In 
attempting, therefore, to clarify the issues in the dispute as to the 
nature of the given in sense-perception, and evaluating the appeal 
to the given in this area, we shall perhaps incidentally be throwing 
light on the argument between the Correspondence and Coherence 
Theories of truth. 



Chapter 8 


THOUGHT AND COGNITION 


(l) DIFFERENT VIEWS OF COGNITION 

We have seen that although each theory of the given claims as a 
distinguishing characteristic of what is given that it must be non- 
inferentially present, each theory has a different way of deciding 
whether something is or is not non-inferentially present. In other 
w’ords, each theory means something different when it talks about 
‘inference’, and these different conceptions of inference are con- 
nected with the interests which brought each theory into e 3 dstence. 

If we press the implications in the case of each of the theories of 
the given just a little further, we shall be able to e.xtract a fairly 
clear picture of the way, in each case, in which thought is regarded 
as participating in perception. These three pictures may be called, 
respectively: (i) The Interpreter View, (2) The Constructor View, 
and (3) The Spectator View. 

(ll) THE INTERPRETER VIEW 

In the SDT, the knowledge that we have about objects is held to be 
mediated knowledge, whereas the awareness of sense-data is re- 
garded as yielded by immediate cognition. The expressions ‘medi- 
ate’ and ‘immediate’ signify only that there has or has not been some 
thought process involved. Thus in achieving our knowledge of 
what happens in the world of objects, thinking plays an indi- 
spensible part in converting the ‘raw’ data of our immediate aware- 
ness into a knowledge of objects. How has this process of thinking 
taken place ? 

The simplest way of regarding the matter would be that Ae 
thinking (or ‘inference’) by which the mind converted its acquam- 
tance of sense-data into knowledge concerning the world of objects, 
is a literal thought process which takes time and some small effort. 
This is the Discursive Inference Theory^. What happens accor mg 

^ R. Firth, ‘Sense-Data and the Percept Theory*, Mind 1949 
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to this view, is that the mind first becximes aware of some datum or 
data, then sets to work thinking, and ofiers an interpretation which 
is formulated in a statement asserting what it is that is kno^\'n. But 
this theory has weaknesses which have led to its almost universal 
abandonment by present day philosophers. It seems to contradict 
the plain fact that no time elapses betiveen the awareness of a datum 
and our perceptual consciousness of the object to which it belongs. 
We are neither conscious of any thought process, nor is there any 
effort involved. Helmholtz insisted that thought process must 
nevertheless be present, and that perhaps one is not conscious of 
inferring only because it is done so quickly. But this defence has not 
seemed very plausible to most of the supporters of the SDT. 
H. H, Price has summarized^ some of the approaches developed by 
philosophers as alternatives to the Discursive Inference Theory: 

Some have said that our perceptual knowledge of physical 
objects is not, in fact, reached by any thought process at all, but 
simply by some intuition which, however, may be defended by 
discursive iifference. But others are suspicious of this, arguing that 
it would be most likely that a defence of the conclusions would 
simply be a reconstruction of the actual inference process which 
led to them. .Another approach known as the Causal Theory main- 
tains that past inferences based on causal arguments have established 
the inductive generalization that whenever a given sense-datum 
e3cists, a corresponding object exists too. We now apply this generali- 
zation mechanically to all si milar sense-data which come along. 
Sense-data have now become signs of objects. According to this 
account, knowledge of physical objects could be justified by refer- 
ence to the original inductive generalization which is presupposed. 

However, other supporters of the SDT, particularly C D. Broad, 
,. have doubted whether it is possible to justify our knowledge of 
objects in this way, and concluded that we over-inteUectualize the 
facts when we say that the sense-datum gives rise to a ‘belieP that 
we are perceiving a phy sical object. At the purely perceptual level 
we have only bodily feelings, which accompany the automatic 
-adjustment of our sense organs in a certain way, incipient move- 
ments of the body, etc. To ‘believe’ in physical objects, at the 
perceptual level, really means to act as it would be reasonable to 

* Percepihn, Ch. 4, pp. 66-g; Qj- 6, pp. 156 S. 
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act if one believed in physical objects. The different ‘quasi-beliefs’ 
which are generally involved in all perceptual cases may be formu- 
lated in abstract terms in certain propositions that can be said to 
define the concept ‘physical object’. Plowever, such propositions are 
not justifiable or provable; they are ‘postulates’, innate principles 
of interpretation which we apply to sense-data.' This is what 
Price calls the Bodily Adjustment Theory. He also talks of an Emo- 
tion Theory very similar to the Bodily Adjustment Theory’ which 
describes the perceptual consciousness of objects as a certain 
‘emotion’ or ‘volitional attitude’ produced by' a sense-datura. For 
various reasons, which we have no need to reproduce, Price re- 
gards both the Bodily Adjustment Theory and the Emotion Theory 
as unsatisfactory, and offers his own view, according to which the 
perceptual consciousness of objects is not ‘knowledge’ (for it may 
be mistaken) nor ‘belief’ (for this involves inference, evidence, and 
is accompanied by an element of doubt) nor even ‘quasi-belief’. It 
is described as ‘an absence of disbelief’, or ‘being under the im- 
pression that’, ‘tab'ng for granted’, or ‘perceptual acceptance’. 
This is ‘prejudicial’ — it simply provides the perceiver with a 
theme or subject matter to think about. 

But the ostensible object which is ‘perceptually accepted’ is not 
a particular like a sense-datum; it is a re/ of propositions. Hence 
‘perceptual acceptance’ is an intellectual accompaniment to the 
direct awareness of a sense-datum, and the set of propositions 
which are ‘taken for granted’ include concepts, the concepts of 
‘material thinghood’, which are not exemplified in sense-data and 
could not have been abstracted from them. Both these concepts 
and the power of ‘taking for granted’ are innate, and our knowledge 
of physical objects is based on a series of such ‘perceptual acquain- 
tances’. This series constitutes the justification of this knowledge, 
for what is involved is a progressive confirmation of the original 
‘perceptual acceptance’ which leads finally to ‘perceptual assur- 
ance’. This cannot strictly be identified wdth ‘knowledge’, since it is 
not absolutely certain; there is always a possibility that it may be 
mistaken. But it is quite sufficient for all the purposes of science 
and of daily life. 

We may learn from Price’s summary that whereas, in the simple 
Discursive Inference Theory the perception of objects was regarded 
^ AJmJ anJ Its Place in Nature^ pp. 151 fT 
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as the production of perceptual beliefs by the mind acting upon the 
raw material of sensation, there is a gradual realization that this 
alleged process of interpretation is mythical. It is thus progressively 
invested with more and more cognitive characterisucs, until, in 
Price, this second aspect assumes the proportions of a semi-cognitive 
process (perceptual acceptance), always occurring at the same time 
as the sensing of the sense-datum, which, however, unlike the latter, 
does not yield indubitable data, but only ‘perceptual assurance’, and 
this, only after a whole series of checks. In Price’s version, this 
second process is not at all dependent upon the sensing of the 
sense-datum in the way in which ‘discursive inference’ was con- 
ceived to be. But it seems that however many cognitive character- 
istics we may wish to reinvest in ‘perceptual acceptance’, supporters 
of the SDT would never be prepared to admit that it could be a 
genuine cognitive process. The perception of physical objects may 
be mistaken. And this is sufScient, according to these thinhers, to 
demonstrate the fact that perceptual consciousness must always be 
inferior, in its cognidve value, to the sensing of sense-data.^ 

It is, therefore, perhaps not unfair to regard the more sophisti- 
cated versions of subsequent philosophers as, in a sense, merely 
watered-down versions of the Discursive Inference Theor}’’. At 
any rate, it is the latter theory that offers the basic picture of the 
role of thought in perception which the SDT seems to hint at. 
One suspects that supporters of the SDT would like to adopt this 
view but are mindful of the inherent weaknesses of the position. It 
is significant that even in Price’s account, the terminology of ‘per- 
ceptual acceptance’, Le. ‘taking for granted’, ‘specifying the un- 
specified’, etc., is taken from the vocabulary of intellectual activities 
and inference. We may, therefore, reasonably maintain that the 
- SDT naturally suggests a specific view of the role of thought in 
perception even though this view has not always in fact been en- 
dorsed by expositors of the SDT. This view of the role of thought 
may be summariKd in the following way : the perceptual awareness 
of objects is brought about by a process of thought which bepns 
chronologically and/or logically from sense-data, and ends by pro- 
viding us with perceptual knowledge of the physical world. 

Thought is thus a process which supervenes bettveert the sensing 
of sense-data, which is the real perceptual element, and the per- 
^ Tiis point tis been disensed in Quptcr 4 above. 
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ceptual knowledge of physical objects. The latter is not provided 
directly by a perceptual process, but results only after real perception 
has been mediated by thought. Thus it may be said that the SDT, 
basically, and in its unsophisticated versions, explicitly, regards 
thought as playing a constructive role in the formation of our 
perceptual knowledge of the world of physical objects. Taking up a 
position midway between the OT and the lET (as we shall see in a 
moment), the SDT suggests that the mind is pardy active and 
pardy passive in die cognition of the physical objects of the ordinary 
world. It is passive in as much as it is presented widi given sensoty 
data which form the raw material of ordinary perception; it is 
active in as much as it somehow' operates, in thought, on these 
sensory data, ‘binds together’ the different data, and ‘builds up’ or 
constructs a picture of the world of physical objects. Since^ the 
sensory data upon which diought is held to operate are, in a 
sense, indications of the world of physical objects, we niay^ call 
this view of the role which thought plays in perception The 
Interpreter View’. The picture is that of a person deciphering 
code symbols and piecing together a full account of what there 
is to be known. 


(ill) THE CONSTRUCTOR VIEW 

It is similarly quite easy to characterize the view of the role of diought 
in perception which is suggested by the lET. Thinking, accor mg 
to this theory, is judgment, which is variously described as e 
‘alienation’ of a content from our ‘immediate experience , its 
loosening from its background of existence in die given, the ppara- 
tion of a ‘what’ from a ‘that’. All thinking involves the cuttmg up 
of an original whole of ‘feeling’. Our common-pnse world is what . 
thought discriminates, at a certain level, wthin this le t w o e, 
and it is unsatisfying because it is only a relational representation 
of the ‘felt whole’ which leaves out the experiential and emotional 
factors, and is thus only partially true to the original. ^ 

Thus, within a ‘finite centre’ of ‘immediate ^erience , 
arises, and this thought brings a progressive discnnunation w 
extracts contents from the felt whole. Percepnon is a pr 
level of thought. Perceptual knowledge of the physica i 
is nothing more than an abstracted version of experience w 
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only partiaUy true Thought is, therefore, something constructive in 

our perceptua and intellectual lives. It creates its contents as part 

oi an eternal stnvmg to grasp the unified experience out of which 

It arose, by an ever-wider and more coherent sj-stem of relations. 

point of view, thinlong is also a destructive process, 

m^ch more and more is alienated from its experiential basis. 

mpr,. connived by the lET, thinldng is vastly dififerent firom 

ere inference when the latter is considered only as the drawing 

TOncIimons fi-om premises according to the laws of logic. This 

^rt of irference is rejected by Bradley as ‘low grade thMing*. 

thought is completely active in the 

loirnv f ^™non-sense world which we perceptually 

itself " Tr 'c the Spider spinning its web readily suggests 

/ \ A misleading in at least two respects: 

oiir^f ^ other than that which he draws 

to tbp TFT°™ ° ^ ’ thought although it does not, according 

materia] ‘FppIT^^^’^ °° Particular sensory materials, does have raw 

^t oTihtVr!? " ^ desOTbed as the ‘raw material’ 

thesninnina- L c^stallh^es; (b) it is the spider which does 

S D?r^, 1 ^^oh ‘spins the web’ 

ttself, which is, howe.-er. 

The mind'ic^ to the spinning process than to the spider. 

of the things wb' F ■‘y^ch does the spuming since it is itself one 

sniml™ c ^ oP'tmmediate e.Tperience’ by the 

spinnmg process of thoughL ^ ^ 

be said n^p^ the^ider web and perceptual Imowledge may 
^e m circumstances where no raw mlteiii 

v!eb ^f.^o^Jogy of the spider spinning its 

the r.f descnbmg the role which thought plays in 

■iet! perceptual knowledge of objects according to the 


(iV) THE SPECTATOR VIEW^ 

. Allai & Unab, 1529). * ccatcit b J. Dewey Experieeee aei Xiterc (Lon4oa: 
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of inference is discernible in the acquisition of perceptual awareness 
of objects. It may well be that when the mind is thinki ng, it is 
greatly preoccupied \vith drawing inferences, in deducing or 
inducing conclusions from premises, in interpreting signs, and so 
on. But at the perceptual level, the proponents of the OT are 
convinced that they find no inference of this sort. Hence thought 
is regarded as playing no part at all in the genesis of the perceptual 
knowledge of physical objects. We may, of course, sometimes learn 
about some of the characteristics of physical objects through all 
sorts of intellectual processes and inferences; but in simple per- 
ception, when we see or touch or hear something these character- 
istics are non-inferentially given. 

The mind is thus conceived to be completely passive in perception. 
The so-called perceptual ‘act’ is more like the recording of a scene 
by a photographic plate than anything else. We ‘open’ our senses, 
and in flows the perceptual knowledge of the ordinary world, which 
the mind proceeds to record, classify, and interpret. But no thinking 
at all is involved in the actual genesis of perceptual knowledge. 
There is therefore plenty of justification for calling this view of 
the role of thought in perception ‘the Spectator View’. The spec- 
tator of a play takes no part in it but merely observes, takes note, 
and evaluates what he observes. And the mind too, in t^ view, is a 
mere spectator, a sort of photographic plate. 

To sum up, then, we have three different conceptions of the role 
played by thought in the attainment of perceptual knowledge con- 
cerning the world and its objects. On the one end we have the view 
that the mind is completely active in perception, somehow con- 
structing the objects which it perceives. At die other extreme we 
have the view that the mind is merely passive in perceptual know- • 
ledge, no thinking being involved in perceiving the world and its 
objects; the mind is a spectator and merely records what it observes. • 
L3ring between these two extremes, we find the view that the niind 
is parUy active and partly passive: passive to the extent that it is 
sensually presented with sense-data, and active in so far as it 
‘arrives at’ its information about physical objects tlirough inters 
preting the sense-data ivith which it is presented. These are views 
which each theory of the given respectively suggests. 
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(v) CONCEPTS OF THE MIND 

Each of these conceptions of the role which thinMng plays in per- 
ception naturally conjures up a distinct view as to the nature of the 
mind. 


(a) That the SDT is connected with a particular conception of the 
Mture of the mind is nowadays widely recognized, as a result of 
the iMuence of L. Wittgenstein and his followers. Ryle, in particu- 
lar, has imde much of the extent to which the SDT goes hand-in- 

^Tf myth’ of ‘the ghost in the machine’. 

thinkmg, ac^rding to the SDT (at any rate in its most un- 
sophisticated versions), plays an essential role in perception in con- 
structmg our picture of the world of objects on the basis of the 
mterpretation of the sense-data with which we are presented, we 
ten na y to think of the mind as an inner personage imprisoned 

m the body an^d dependent for its knowledge of the external world 
on data which are channelled to it through the body’s limited 
avenues of perception. These data out of which the mind has to 
budd up all its knowledge of the real world outside, are fragmentary, 
and act, at most, as signs or indications of the external reah'w- It is 
not surpnsmg, therefore, that sceptical doubts arise concerning 
gC pacts o our common-sense knowledge. ‘How do we know of 
the exigence of other minds ?’, ‘How do we know that the real world 
IS anythmg like we imagine it to be?’. These and similar questions 
^ y sUjjg^t Aemselves when we picture the mind as an inner 
^mt contained m our bodies and dependent on them for what it ’ 

analo<^'-'^ ^orld. Ryle has suggested the following 

ii^ured in a windowless cell, a prisoner who has lived 
tlie tary TOn&ement since birth. All that comes to him from 

tannin crJ if t, ^ flickers of light thrown upon his cell walls and 
and ' ^1, , Stones; yet from these observed flashes 

to tecome, apprised of unob- 
rved football matches, flower-gardens and echpses of the sun.’^ 

mrf performs miraculous feats of construction, working 

iMtenals wWch are given to it. Only that which is 
y £, \en y the senses is free from all possibility of error and 
G. Rjle, Con.cpt ofji!iKj(hondoa, Hutdunson, 1949) p, -33. 
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indubitably certain. This is the conception of the mind which goes 
with the role assigned to thought in perception that is suggested 
by the SDT. 

(b) When, however, the mind is conceived to be wholly active in 
perception, as in the view which is associated wth the lET, quite a 
different picture arises of the mind and its place in nature. For this 
theory, perceptual knowledge of the world of objects is the result 
of a process of crystallization within the felt totality from which all 
cognition starts. At a certain stage thought emerges, and the unity 
of ‘immediate experience’ is broken up into awareness of ourselves 
and of the objects of our cognition. Hence since the ‘self’ or ‘sub- 
ject’ are the products of discrimination wthin our ‘immediate 
e.xperience’, it is clear that the mind is not to be regarded as any 
substance which thinks. Mind is not a static entity at all, but a pro- 
cess^ the process of thinking which is something disembodied and 
abstract and requires no thinker. This is the Hegelian view to which 
many of the supporters of the lET subscribe to a greater or lesser 
extent, though there are many different variations on this basic 
theme. 

Though F. H. Bradley seldom uses the word ‘mind’, preferring 
the word ‘spirit’, his view is not essentially different from that of 
Hegel. All reality is spirit in some degree of purity, and the Absolute 
is pure spirit. But pure spirit is not ‘thought’, for thought is merely 
as aspect of reality which arises, at a certain stage, out of a finite 
centre of immediate experience. The ‘finite centre’ itself may be 
regarded, says Bradley, as a ‘soul’, but then this is an ideal construc- 
tion, legitimate only within limits, according to which a ‘finite 
centre’ is regarded as ‘an object existing in time with a before and 
after of itself’.^ 

Again, if we like, W'e may regard the objective process railed 
‘thought’ as ‘mind’, but we must then remember that mind is, in 
that case, merely a process of crystallization which breaks up our . 
immediate experience and tries to reunify it by creating an ever more . 
inclusive and coherent system. Final reunification is possible only- 
when thought (the ‘mind’) disappears through the reconciliation 
of thought and ‘immediate experience’ in a higher reality called 
the Absolute Experience. . . 

B. Bosanquet differs somewhat from Bradley in this respect, and -^ 

' Essays on Truth anJ Reality^ p. 414. ^ 
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pplicitly identifies thought with the mind. But for him too ‘mind’ 
is merely a process, a tendency towards the development of greater 
wholeness, winch is characteristic of aU experience. The Absolute is 
a perfect union of mind and nature’. Thus, though Bosanquet 
prefers to talk of mind rather than of thought, he rejects the ordi- 
nary conception of mind as an entity. 

The doctrine of mind as an immaterial being, other than, and, so 
to speak, behind or below^ the uniting consciousness or experience, 
seems to be tmintellegibly formed on the analogy^ of a material thing.’ 


Superstition regards fimte minds ‘as substances, crystal nuclei, 
fallen or celestial angels, or both at once’. But the mind, on the 
TOntrary, must be interpreted positively in its own right by what it 
IS or does; it is not a thing, nor yet a mere power or attribute of a 
thmg (e g. of a body or of a brain), nor even ‘life’. It is a ‘whole’ of a 
special land’ wiA a structure and concreteness of its own.^ Thus the 
role of bought in perception which is implied by the lET suggests 
the notion that the mind is not an entity but a cosnuc process. 


(c) n the OT the role of thought in perception is minimal. Its 
part m perception is that of a spectator. But since the mind merely 
recor what it sees and since its contents at any time consist of 
nothmg b^ond all the objects with which it is acquainted and their 
relauo^, there is a tendency to deny the independence of the mind. 
It aU the mmd does m cognition is to record, then the only way it 
shows Its exigence is m the ‘action’ of knowing. But the mind, then, 
nee ^ e ^nothing more than a name for a ‘condnuum of acts of 
^ ^ Alexander s view; ‘mind’ is not something over 
and above any particular act of knowing, but on the contmry^ this 
0 owing IS, m a sense, its very substance. The lendency^ is 
obviously m the direction of abolishing altogether the mind’s 
^ somethmg separate, apart from the body. In fact many 
e supporters of Ae OT have adopted a Behaviourist or near- 
concepuon of mind. Alexander himself sympathizes 
hndUv ^ regard mind merely as a special sort of 

Behaviourists cannot do justice 
ee gs of selP which are involved in every act of awareness. 

pp! ofTnJhUuality arj Value (London: -Msxnnilhn, 1912) 
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Thus he offers his well-known theory according to which every 
cognition consists of an act of awareness which is ‘enjoyed’ and the 
object of this awareness which is ‘contemplated’. The mind is a 
continuum of acts of enjoyment. It is not a thing by itself, but, 
though distinct from its object, not independent of the body to 
which it belongs. On the other hand it is not identical with the 
bodily processes which carry it — it emerges from them. For the 
human observer the mind can never be anything more than the 
‘enjoyed’ part of an act of awareness; but for some higher being 
some ‘angelic spectator’, mind would be an object of contemplation.^ 
Thus in minimizing the role of thought in perception, the 
function of thought is in general lessened in importance, and the 
possibility is opened for thought to become the merest bodily 
reaction, albeit of a very peculiar and special sort. The OT, with 
its attendant spectator view of the nature of cogmtion, is some- 
times tempted to allow the mind no individual and independent 
existence at all, or vacillates between regarding it as a special sort of 
emergent quality or reducing it merely to a mode of behaviour. 

(Vl) THE RELATION OF THESE TO 
THE APPEAL TO THE GIVEN 

Thus in pursuing suggestions which are associated with each 
theory of the given we have discovered that the issue between them 
is associated with three different views of the role of thought in 
cognition and of the concept of the mind. When we have reached this 
stage, it becomes apparent that we have reached the^ boundaries or 
the issue that we agreed to call ‘the nature of thought , for the argu- 
ment as to whether cognition is to be regarded as analogous to 
finding, on the analogy of ‘copy and original’, or rather to be 'e 
making, itith its associated model, suggested by Blanshard, o 
‘seed and sapling’, is hardly distinguishable from the issue regarding 
the true concept of the mind and the function of thought in per- 
ception. _ . 

When, however, we say that these theories of the sugges 

these different views regarding the role of thought and the concep 
of mind, we by no means mean that everyone who ^vls Jo mam 
tain a particular view of the given must also mamtam e cor e 

* ‘The Basis of Realism’, Proceedings oftke British Academy, Vol. 6. 1913-14- 
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ponding views about thought in perception and about the mind. 
The views regarding tliese difierent matters arc certainly not con- 
nected to each otJier by any logical necessity. In saying that they 
suggest one another, we do indeed mean that there is some sort of 
ogical connection between them. But this connection falls far 
short of logical necessity or entailmenL It Is not merely that they are 
compossible, i.e. that they do not contradict each other: they some- 
how belong together. 

This can be explained a little more fully if I may be permitted to 
make use of die concept ;world-view’. A ‘world-view’ is a distinct 
aOj, e rom wluch the basic facts about the world may be regarded, 
t somedmes been taken to be synonymous with a meta- 
physical system, but I shall have some reservations to offer con- 
cermng this later on.- For the present it is sufficient to say that 
when I claim that one view suggests the other, I mean that they 
o ^ orm part of a single world-view. Since a world-view is a 
distmct and cl^ly reco^izable way of looking at things, it may 
be said that when one view suggests the other, the acceptance of 
one would naturaUy provide an argument, though not necessarily a 
cone argument, for accepting the other. Thus a view may be 
a^epta e because it fits in more naturally with another view 
r ^ holds, even though it woud be quite consistent 

tor the pMosopher concerned to reject this first view and take up 
another. Since views suggest each other, in the way in which we 
^ \e exp 2uie , it is often the case that the acceptance of a certain 

^ be a part cause for his holding another 

view which is suggested by it 

theories of the given seem to me to 
nvf 1, reader and more metaphysical issues regarding the 
wTn of mind in nature. And though I 

narticulirT" ^^te are mimy philosophers who would assert a 
which CP ° e ^ven while denying the broader assodadons 
fM somp“\,?i“^ 1 ° suggested by this view, it is possible to 
renresenrafi^ OMphers, whom I choose to regard as specially 
P ve, who have held respective views of the given and at 

given the rann^oa I assert between the theories of the 

I am indebted to a sumTstion ^ tole of thought and the concept of mind 

^ See la^ptS^!^" commnmcated to me by A. C Ewing. 
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the same time also held the corresponding views regarding the role 
of tliought in cognition and the concept of mind. 

Unfortunately since the logical relation holding between ttvo 
views, one of which ‘suggests’ the other, may be e.xtreraely tenuous, 
the point which I wish to establish, namely that tlie argument 
concerning tlie nature of the given in sense-perception carries wiA 
it a distinct metaphysical repercussions, is not capable of proof in 
the strict sense and docs not admit of conclusive demonstrations. 
The only way I can convince the reader of this thesis is by relying 
upon tlie plausibility of the connections wliich I claim to have 
discovered between the respective theories of the given and tlie 
corresponding views with regard to thought and the mind. 

Are we tlien saying tliat die argument as to the nature of the given 
in sense-perception really turns out to be an argument about the 
role and the nature of die mind ? 

No. This is not the case. The argument as to die nature of the 
given is certainly connected v>ith these different views regarding 
thought and the mind, but it is not reducible to the argument be- 
tw'een diese views. It is not necessary, nor in the least bit obvious 
that the argument between these views should take the form of a 
dispute concerning the given in sense-percepdon. Most 
e.xponents of these classic positions in the philosophy of mind do 
not seem to have even thought of formulating a view concerning 
the nature of the given in sense-perception. And certainly w'hen e 
debate rages around the topic of the concept of mind and thoug t, 

an appeal to the given would seem to be out of place. 

The discussions as to die nature of thought and regarding e 
concept of mind are particularly complicated on^, and seem as 
interminable and indecisive as most plulosopWcal ar^m^ts. 
None of the parties appears to go very far in convincmg ® ° 
that their views are mong. And yet the fact that w'e have s ^ 

these issues are somehow connected with the dispute as m t ena e 

of the given in sense-perception is surely significant. W e we may 
not be able to say very much about the nature of thoug t 
concept of mind, it is to be hoped that the connection ^veen es 
issues and the question of die given ivill cast some g t upo 
significance of the appeal to the given. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


(0 THREE HINTS 

Wc shall atteiJipf, in this chapter, to olfcr an interpretation of 
the argument about the nature of tiic given, and, in consequence, 
an evaluation of the appeal to the given. 

We have already seen that the Naive View whicit .suggested liiat 
the argument about tlic nature of the given was an empirical one, 
must be rejected. On the other hand, even though tl’.c dilfercnt 
theories did not seem to be meaning the same tiling when they 
ma^e use of the c.xprcssion ‘the given’, they did leave the impression 
^t there 13 some real issue between them. In casting around for 
leads as to die nature of this real point of issue, wc have so far 
indication that dilfercnt views regarding the role of 
thought in perception and the ‘nature of thought’ might be in- 
volved. ® 

But though the realization that each theory of the given is 
vague y connected with and suggests a conception of the role of 
th^ght m peroipdon Ls illuminating and suggestive, it does not 
sulhce to explain what it is that the rival theories of the given are 
in y arming about. In fact, pointing out such a connection be- 
een e Aeones of the given and the corresponding vaews 
a out t ^e mind, may at first seem to have made our 

task more difficult, for now, instead of our one original problem of 
exp inmg why the theories of the given seem to be at issue, we 
n ourse ves saddled with a second problem, namely, that of 
accountmg in some way for this connection. 

t may be ffie case however that die solution of the second of these 
problems wall also be found to yield a soludon to the first. If we 
an a^unc for the connecrion between ach theory- of die given 
vaevvs as to the role and nature of thought 
V - ^nnccted, we may well come to understand 

^ c t. to be 3 ral argument concerning 

the nature of the given in sense-perception. 
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A second look at the different tlieories of the nature of die given, 
bearing in mind this connecdon with the respective views as to the 
role and nature of thought, will perhaps suggest some explanation 
about the true issue at stake. It so happens that each theory of die 
given, upon further investigation, yields a hint regarding die true 
nature of the argument. We shall therefore re-examine these 
theories, one by one, follow up the hint that each provides, and 
see whether we can build up from these hints a full account of die 
real issue at stake between the different theories of the given. 

(ii) ryle’s suggestion 

Let us take the SDT first. This was formulated in an attempt to 
analyse the facts of sense-perception in order to explain the pheno- 
mena of illusion, changing appearances, and so on. It is not the 
only possible analysis, nor even the most satisfactory one. But 
supporters of the SDT are stubborn in their insistence that acts of 
perception are divisible into a nucleus of perception proper 
(‘sensing’) together with an element of interpretation, whose 
presence alone renders the perceptual judgment corripble. The 
assumption behind this is the conviction that perception proper 
must be an infallible process yielding incontrovertible data. Arising 
out of this we have the suggestion that the SDT-ists have been 
enamoured with the mistaken ideal of mathematical certainty. 

Gilbert Ryle pursues this line in his section on the SDT m 
Concept of Mind. He suggests that in desiderating a mistake- 
proof brand of observation, the sensing of sense-data, epistemo- 
logists have been assuming that whatever is known has been 
learnt either by inferences from premises or, in the case of ultirnate 
premises by some sort of non-inferential confrontation cal e 
‘immediate awareness’, ‘acquaintance’, etc. This die otomy 
‘either by inference or by intuition’ has its origin in the de erence 
of epistemologists since Descartes to Euclidian Geometry, t e 
truths of which are either tiieorems or axioms. 

This suggestion is helpful. It states, in effect, that the quest ^ or a 
given on the part of the SDT is a search for something i 'e a,xioins 
in Geometry which are diemsclvcs certain and on wliic i a^ 
is to be based; the quest is then due to the attempt to picmre e 
acquisition of knowledge using a geometrical inoc e , 
certainly consistent with our own ob.servation that the bUl 
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connc'ctcd ^viIh the Interpreter View of thought. I'he appeal to 
the given is thus a quest for certainty, which is the result of an 
attempt to conceive cognition as a process of mathematical 
inference. 

Rj'le^ thinks this attempt fundamentally mistaken, and tries to 
refute it by a simple confrontation with the facts. The assumption 
of similarity between the ways in which we acquire knowledge and 
the procedures for finding out truths in geometry is false; for 

. . . there are lots of different ways of ascertaining things which are 
neither blank acquiescent gazings, nor yet inferrings. Consider the 
replies^ we should e.'ipect to get to the following “How-do-you- 
know.' questions: “How do you know there are twelve chairs in 
the room r counting them.” “How do you know that 9 times 17 
makes 153 : ’ “By multiplying them and then checking the answer 
by ^bcratning 17 from to times 17.” “How do you know' the spelling 
of fuschsia r ’ “By consulting the dictionary”. , , In none of these 
situations should we press to be told the steps of inferences, or the 
counterpart of any axioms; nor should we grumble at the adoption 
of these difierent techniques of discovery, but only, in cases of 
doubt, at the carelessness of their execution. Nor do we require 

tennis should be played as if it were, at bottom, a variety of 
Halma.’! 

But does this confrontation really refute the assumption that 
mowledge is attained ‘either by inference or intuition’ ? Presumably 
y e wishes to impress us with the fact that such cognitive pro- 
cesses as counting, multiplying, looking at a dictionary and so on 
are neimer inferences nor intuitions. But there remains the possi- 
^ ty that each of them is a complex process containing both 
inference and mtmnon. It might be the case, for example, that 
coimting TOnsisK (rou^y) of intuiting a series of sense-data and 
in rom the a priori rules of arithmetic that when one datum 

IS o 01. ed by another, and then another, etc., we have the formula 
^ ~ Pf alternatively', perhaps we intuit a sense-datum, 

then another, and mfer from the rules of arithmetic that i plus i 
' t:qua ~ 2, 2 p us I equals 3, and so on. Similarly multiplying, 
CO ^ 2 dictionary, etc,, may break down on analysis into so 

many mtmtings and so many inferrings, 

’ Coucl.t fjf’.UrJ (LccuJoa: Hntcbiiisoa, pp. 235-43. 
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This confrontation, tlien, certainly does not of itself refute the 
dogma that all knowledge reaches us ‘eitlter by inference or in- 
tuition’. I suspect that Ryle was drinking here of sometliing which 
he tried to establish elsewhere in his book,^ namely, that we are 
mistaken in thinking that the actual processes of thought corre- 
spond to the steps in the verbal statement in w'hich the results of 
such thought processes are set out. Thus ‘inferences’, ‘assumings , 
etc., are not distinct mental processes; and the dogma that know- 
ledge is reached ‘either by inference or intuition’ is rvrong because it 
assumes that thought and cognitive processes are^ composed of so 
many smaller processes of ‘inferrings’ and ‘intuirings , in much 
the same way as a brick wall is composed of bricfe. But since, 
according to Ryle, inferrings and intuitings are not distinct menta 
‘processes’ at all, it seems to follow that counting, multiplying, 
etc., cannot be complex mental processes built up out of them. 

This latter suggestion is very penetrating; but is it wholly true . 
Are ‘inferrings’ not processes of thought at all, and does^m 'ing 
not proceed at all by way of ground and consequent . Ry e as 
certainly not demonstrated this; he has merely suggested the possi- 
bility that thinking might be different from the verbal formulae m 
which its results arc summarized. And if he is correct in supposing 
that the view that maintains a parallel bet\veen the thin ng process 
and the verbal formulae which summarize its results is e one 
which is assumed by supporters of the SDT, it is a quesnon o 

Ryle’s word against tlieirs. , 

But Ryle has helped us in pointing out that the SD is 
with the assumption that empirical knowledge is base ei 
inference or intuition, and that this assumption arises (a) 
trying to construe thought as a geometrical process, an ( ) 
assuming that the thought process correspoi^s to e 
verbal statement in which it is expressed. This is, m ’ 
familiar truth that, Descartes’ quest for certainly is an “ , 

arrange all knowledge on the lines of mathematica ow o , 
all thought in the order of geometrical inference. 

But ivill this suggestion help us to find the pom 
dispute as to the nature of the given .!* It ^ 

explanation towards which we have been fee mg jjiat 

know that the dispute cannot be an empirical one, 
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the nature of thought is somehotv involved. Ryle’s suggestion 
explains the connection in the case of the SDT. According to this, 
the mischief starts when epistemologists attempt to consider 
t h i nkin g and knowing as mathematically expressible processes. 
Thus on the one hand a view of the nature of thought emerges, and 
on the other hand, we look around for an infallible species of 
observation which will act as the premise of all our knowing. 
The conception of the mind as a ‘ghost in the machine’, a substance 
imprisoned in the body, arises partly because of this preoccupation, 
and also independendy for other reasons and misunderstandings, 
and helps to sustain this misconception of thought and cognition. 

But unfortunately Ryle’s explanation seems to have no bearing on 
either the LET or the OT. The lET does not seem to be seeking 
after certainty; nor does it seem to be connected with the attempt 
to represent empirical knowledge after the model of geometry. 
Nor does the OT appear to be committed to the assumption that all 
our empirical knowledge comes to us either by inference or intuition. 

So Ryle’s suggestion is helpful in the case of the SDT, but will 
not help us to understand the other theories of the given or the 
argument between them. And we may therefore suspect that 
Ryle s suggesQon is only part of the truth regarding the SDT. 
The truth which it contains, an important one, is that the SDT is 
connected with a search for certainty and Thi<; search explains the 
particular view of thought and the mind which this theory suggests. 
But Ryle has overstressed the extent to which the SDT is influenced 
by the example of geometrical reasoning. It is certainly very* 
doubtM whether all or most supporters of the SDT have regarded 
empirical knowledge as being divisible into axioms and theorems, 
j^d this may well lead us to conclude that Ryle has not fuUy appre- 
ciated the rignific^ce of this quest for certainty. "What thk quest is, 
we shall discuss in a moment. But, if I am right, the trurii of the 
^tter IS that this search is something quite different and distihcrt 
ftom the influenre of geometrical reasoning. It is indeed the quest 
or certamty which has led philosophers to suppose that sense- 
(htz v/ere given; but that some proponents of the SDT, misled by 
e influence of in^eimtics, have gone on to suppose that empirical 
ow edge is divisible into something like theorems and axioms is a 
^ subseq^nt step, and not the one which has led them primarily to 
postulste sense-data as the given. 
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(ill) ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


Another suggestion presents itself when we look again at the OT. 
Proponents of the OT, we have been assuming, have only wished to 
deny the SDT or the notion that there is any ground for dissatis- 
faction w'ith our normal ways of describing things as objects. But, 
like supporters of the SDT, they have often felt themselves to be 
directly concerned with such phenomena as changing appearances, 
illusions, etc. These phenomena, according to Ryle’s account, 
would seem not to constitute a problem to which the SDT is a 
solution but rather a pretext for the SDT to give expression to the 
quest for certainty. However, if we do not accept this view, and 
prefer to take the preoccupation with the phenomena of perception 
seriously, the following might then be said : 

All three theories of the given are connected witli the insight tliat 
the perceiving of an object, in such a way as to know' that it is this 
particular object, is not an instantaneous process. At any instant 
that which is revealed to perception is only a part or a single 
characteristic of the object. For example, we never see all six sides 
of an opaque cube at once; yet we nevertheless, through perception, 
come to be aware of the whole object and its enduring character- 
istics. The question is raised, how do w'e pass from the perception 
of part of the object to the perception of the^ object as a w o e, 
seeing tliat the whole object is not revealed immediately m t e 


instant? . . 

The W'ell-knotvn phenomena of changing appearances, musions, 
and hallucinations tend to make us think that the single c aracter 
istic of the object which is instantaneously revealed to us is no 
liable of itself to be misperceived, and it is only in passing 
revelation to the cognition of the object as this 
here and now, that we are liable to err. So we start thinking o 
time which may elapse between the instantaneous awarene^^ o 
the single aspect, and the conscious assurarice that it is e ° 1^ 
we are perceiving, as being one in which we infer the c 
of the object from our instantaneous awareness of a smg ® , 

istic. Thus there arises the concept that the awareness o ^ ^ 
characteristic is quite independent of the ^ ,.u„- 

object, and the phenomena of double vision, etc. as we 
factors which support the theory of epistemologica ua , 
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incline us to say t^t what we instantaneously perceive is not really 
a part of the physical object at all but only something else, namely a 
sense-datum, from the acquaintance with which we infer our 
knowledge of the physical object. 

This concept the sense-datum’ proves a useful tool in accounting 
for many c^es of perceptual illusion. However, the question 
naturally arises. How do we justify this inference in which we 
become aware of physical objects?’ Also we are now inclined to 
tmnk of direct perception as being mediated by thought in the sense 
that It is through the intervention of thought that w'e acquire 
perceptual knowledge of physic^ objects, and with this is suggested 
me concept of the mind as a spiritual entity imprisoned in the body. 
Thus there arises, from these considerations, the SDT, together 
..wiA aU accompanying views concerning thought and the wnd. 

Second thoughts remind us that there is surely no real doubt as 
to the existence of these physical objects, and that we are usually 
in^ntar^ously aware of them in sense-perception as well. So rbat 
^ ^ say that we ‘infer’ or ‘deduce’ the existence of 

the object. We somehow know or believe it to be there, we ‘take 
It for granted’ or ‘perceptually accept* it The question is only 
whemer afterwards we can justify this belief. We are still reluctant 
to give up the idea that sense-data are independent of physical 
objects, because this has proved such a useful tool in explaining 
perceptual phenomena. Also, we may, consequently, still be 
enamoured with the idea that the awareness of the object as such is 
somehow dependent on our prior awareness of single characteristics 
w the objec^ i*e latter forming the ‘evidence’ for the former, 
xlence the call for justificatioiu 

, nfy<lu2Uy we can rid ourself of these prejudices too, and we 
^ en insist that the particailar characteristics of which we are 
i^tantaneous y aw^e literally belong to the object, and are not 
epen ent of it. We try other methods for accounting for the 
p eniOTena o perception, and we no longer are convinced that there 
n^ e any temporal gap between the awareness of the particular 
.charartensnc of which we are instantaneously aware, and the 
ronsaousness of the presence of the particular physical object. There 
ay a\e een a temporal gap before we leamt about the consdtu- 
on 0 pamcular object, but once we have learnt it, we are 
e, m perceivmg any characteristic which belongs to it, to recog- 
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nize immediately that it is this particular object of which we are 
aware. We have learnt to see its meaning (this is Laird’s position). 
The object as such, we now say, is intuited. And it is this object 
which we assert to be given, denying thereby the view that we reach 
it by inference. The particular characteristic as a mere part is what 
later reflection discriminates. We can, then, for theoretical purposes, 
distinguish the apprehension of the particular characteristic and 
consider its relation to the apprehension of the object as a whole. 
But at the time of actual perception, there is no thought process 
which intervenes between the apprehension of the particular 
characteristic and the apprehension of the whole. Thought is a 
different activity, which does not normally enter into perception 
at all, for, in perception the mind is simply a spectator of Ae objects 
which are presented to it. Here we have the characteristic features 
of the OT. . , 

The lET starts, it may further be suggested, by acceptmg e 
assumption of our first position that the relation beween the p^lacu 
lar characteristic and the consciousness of the object as a w o e ^ 
one of ground and consequent. But it avoids the question o jusu j 
ing this inference by going on to say that the apprehension o e 
particular characteristic too is something which involves^ 

All thought and cognition is inference or discrimination ^ 
(since it must start somewhere) is held to start from a imity o 
‘feeling’. It is this feeling which is ‘the given’. 

Thus the three theories of the given are all misleadmg y ^ “ 
attention to the fact that the apprehension of the object is , 

different from the instantaneous apprehension of one o its par 
characteristics. . 

This account is reminiscent of a well-known con e p 
technique. It also fits in quite well Avith Ryle s 
culprit is the attempt to construe empirical cogniuon „ j 

cal process. It embodies a certain amount of obvious ‘ . , ^ 
submit that this is only a part of the truth, and canno p 
the whole truth about the matter: 

(i) This suggestion does not tell us ^^ythmg at - 

necUon benveen each theory of the given an mtiire of the 

theories of the role of thought in perception an _ 
mind. It asserts rather than explains this connection. 


K 
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W Though tills suggestion rings true in cxmncction with the dispute 
between the SDT and the OT, particularly insofar as this concerns 
i^es of changing appearances, illusions, etc., it involves down- 
right distortion of the lET; (a) Bradley (as we have seen above) 
and Jrachim^ clearly reject the suggestion that the relation between 
immediate expenence’ and the mediacy which transcends it is one 
ot ground and consequent. ‘Judgment’ is not ‘inference’ in the sense 
in which either of the OT or the SDT understand this term; (b) 
tne^^ggemon alleges that the motive for postulating the existence 
o immediate experience’ was the attempt to solve (however 
m ire y) ^ problem’ of changing appearances, etc., whereas 
Bradl^- makes it absolutely clear that we are forced to the idea of 
imme te experience because of our dissatisfaction with the 

° the world in terms of objects in expressing 

all the felt side of our perceptual experience. 

“ attempt to restrict the explanadon to just the 
TV.,, *hat these mo are, at any rate, misleading 

}s 0 ^ ^"^5 attention to the difference benveen the awareness 
0 ^ paro r characteristic, and the consciousness of the object as 
^ch, where:^ the lET is an entirely unrelated afiair, wMch is 
concerned wiA something different. Though this is true enough, 
masmuch as it reflei^ the fact that the SDT and OT are more 
ecdy roncemed with the problems of perception than the lET, 

there is a dispute between 

suggestion, too, is unsatisfactorv’, 
diffp ' 1 -^ e p us to understand what the argument between the 
fferent theones as to the nature of the given is really abouL 


(iv) THE CLUE FRO.M BE.ADLEY 

^ some hint about the real issue 
Bradlev’c n r of the gis’en, our attention is drawn by 

‘immediatJ^° ^ssmn of the reason which led him to the idea of 

BrSw 1^1 9*^ knowledge of Immediate Experience’,* 

Bradley explains that the idea of ‘immediate experience’ arises 

‘rd?.Udia:U>n 1919. pp. q £ 

Rep. dixed la Eiaji cn Truth srj Reality. 
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because the ordinary objects of common-sense failed to satisfy us. 
They fail to give expression to the whole of our experience at any 
moment; there is always a fringe of feeling and emotion which 
forms a felt background to all our cognitive situations, and which 
somehow gets left out of our ordinary descriptions of the world in 
terms of objects. We realize the whole of our experience does not 
break up, tvithout remainder, into a subject, on the one hand, and 
its objects, on the other. This gives us a feeling of uneasiness, and 
it is this ‘blind uneasiness’ which insists on satisfaction, and acts 
as the judge of all the relational systematic content which transcends 
the ‘immediate experience’. The intellect is driven on by this 
uneasiness to the idea of an ‘object’ which is complete, and which 
contains the missing elements. The idea of such an ‘object’ gives us 
theoretical satisfaction; but the full experiential satisfaction of all 
our desires attending the expression of all our experience at any 
moment, is achieved only in the Absolute Experience. Thus what 
at length results from our dissatisfaction with our normal ways of 
describing experience in terms of objects is the attainment of the 
Absolute, and the first step towards this is the formulation of tlie 
idea of ‘immediate experience’. 

Surely there is something remarkable here. On the one hand it is 
the intellect, or thought, which disturbs the smooth and unbroken 
unity of ‘immediate experience’, giving rise to relational content, 
and on the other hand, it is the same intellect which somehow 
realizes its o^vn inadequacy and rises to the thought of ‘immediate 
experience’, the reunion with which would mean the doom of its 
o^vn separate existence as thought and its function ■with ‘immediate 
experience’ in the Absolute Experience. 

We are surely justified in wondering whether this ‘dissatis- 
faction’ which we feel with the objects of common-sense is genuinely 
an intellectual dissatisfaction. The same contempt towards our 
theoretical understanding of reality, wliich onuts all the fringes of 
emotion and feeling which somehow contribute most towards, 
making our lives worth living, is found not only in Bradley, but in 
an impressive list of philosophers, ancient and modem. It is a view 
shared by the great mystics, and binds together such diverse thinkers 
as Plato, Parmenides, Spinoza, Hegel, Bergson, and William James. 
Can it be said to be an intellectual dissatisfaction which drives all 
these thinkers beyond our common-sense world ? 
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It might be more accurate to say tliat it is a spccubiki; or uicU- 
pliysicdl dissatisfaction which is involved. And it is significant that 
James Ward has said that in spite of himself Bradley gives the 
impression that it is the idea of the liighcr unity, i.e. Absolute 
E.\'pcrience, which gives rise to the idea of the lower unity, i.e. 
‘immediate e.Tperience’ rather than vice-versa. He says: 

Altogether Bradley’s expositions of “immediate experience”, 
whether psychological or metaphysical seem but very precarious 
ventures, the reasons for which are not at once obvious. Yet behind 
these he must have had what seemed to him good reasons, or he 
could hardly have clung so pertinaciously to his “view”, as he r'll*; 
it. And looking back we shall find, reading between the lines, that 
his prime reason was not any indubitable fact found in “immediate 
e.xperience”, but a speculative conviction, “inherited from others”, 
and notably from Hegel: “that there Is but one Reality and its 
being is experience” (“Appearance and Reality”, p. 455 fin.). 
This was his veritable starting point. 

The secret of the concept of ‘immediate e.xpericnce’, then, is that 
is IS derived from Bradley’s search for the Absolute, Our dissatis- 
factmn with the^ ordinary common-sense view of the world is due 
j ^ seems diy-as-dust, and inadequate to our hopes 

^pu^rions. It is not ‘spiritual’; it lacks the coherence which 
would i^ke of the universe a unity. In fact, as many a critic has 
obse^ed, Bradley s scepticism in epistemology, is a mask for his 
mysn^m. At aU events Bradley’s ‘given’ is that which is connected 
with his search for metaphysical satisfaction. 

clear how Bradley’s theory of the given is connected 
wi his view that thought actively constructs its own perceptual 
experience’, by hjqiothesis, is to overcome 
e lyiaon of subject and object, and this division is regarded as 
Ksento to thought, then it is plain that it is only the emergence of 
thought out of ‘immediate experience’ which brings with it the 
objects vvMch we claim to perceive. 

But it is not yet apparent how, if at all, Bradley’s explanation of 
moQves can help us^ to understand the connection between the 
° given and their corresponding views of the 

ro e o thought m perception. Nor do we seem to be any closer to 

^ Mi ' tU 1929, pp. 78-9. 
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understanding why there should be the appearance of a dispute 
between the different theories of the given. 

The SDT reflects the search for certainty. The lET reflects the 
search for the Absolute. Is there any connection between them? 

(v) THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY 
Let US examine this ‘quest for certainty’ more closely. We have met 
it in the SDT as the insistence that if empirical knowledge is to be 
well founded, perception must be infallible and its data incontro- 
vertible. Consequently it is argued that since ordinary perceptual 
acts are liable to error, they must consist of a nucleus of genuine 
perception which is infallible together with a peripheral element of 

interpretation. r 

But the main ground upon which it is held that the validity of 
empirical knowledge necessitates that perception should be in- 
fallible, has, since the sixteenth century, been some variation or 
other of Descartes’ celebrated argument from the ever-present 
possibility of error and illusion. According to this, we have no 
guarantee of the truth of any empirical preposition because of Ae 
possibility of our being in error. We may even be dreammg. Thus 
those who are concerned to ensure the validity of percep^a^ 
knowledge claim that perception proper (that is ‘direct percepuon 
or ‘sensing’) ;j infallible and yields incontrovertible data. In this 
way Descartes’ scepticism reveals to us the e.xistence of a amm 
whose presence is incorrigibly revealed. I may doubt whether it is 
indeed a table that I am seeing, but it cannot be doubted that 1 am 
‘directly seeing’ something, namely, a ‘sense-datum . 

But the conclusion tliat because it is possible that I may acnially 
be suffering a hallucination, or be otherwise in error, when i claim 
to be seeing a table, I am therefore not justified m being sure t a 
am seeing a table, has been subjected to grave criticism. It has been 
repeatedly argued by contemporary philosophers that Ae possi- 
bility of perceptual error implies the possibility that I may 
perceptually correct. It makes sense to claim Aat t ere 
when our senses deceive us only if we admit Aat it is pos 
tliere are times when they do not. Therefore, the extreme scepticism 
which would conclude that all perception is 

deprive the concept of ‘illusion’ of any real meaning. Now a more 

I For an example of this type of arBument sec G. Ryle, Concept of Mini, p. 9S- 
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moderate sceptic may urge not that all perceptions are bound to be 
illusory, but only that we can never really know that any are not. 
To him we can reply that unless we know that some appearances are 
trustworthy we could never discover that others were deceptive. 
So when the sceptic lurges ‘it may be a hallucination’, we could reply 
it may not be a hallucination’. Thus the possibility that in all our 
perceptions some demon is mischievously causing us to perceive 
haUucmations, necessitates it being logically possible for us to 
perceive things which are not hallucinations. And since it is pre- 
sumably more reasonable to suppose that there is no such mis- 
chievous demon than to suppose that there is one, the onus of 
proof seems to lie on the sceptic. 

It is felt, however, that the mere possibility that our perception 
is not delusive does not justify our being sure that is it not delusive. 
But then this is to make sureness depend on its being logically 
impossible for a thing to be otherwise, and this is not what we 
normally require in our experience.^ In normal life if an empirical 
assertion were questioned we should set ourselves a series of 
empirical con&matory tests (e.g. How does it sound when struck? 
Does it look like a table from the bottom ?, etc.) and if the results 
of these tests are positive, we should feel jxistified in being absolutely 
sure that what tve perceive is a table. But the sceptic regards it as 
sufficient to raise the mere possibility that we may be WTong. He 
may suggest, for example, that we are dreaming. Again rh?<; is no 
ordmary doubt. In ordmary life we should know well enough how 
to TOnvince our friends that we were not dreaming. But the sceptic 
will urge that we are never absolutely sure; it is still possible that we 
may be dreaming. It is always in principle possible to think up an 

eventuality against which we have made no confirmatory empirical 
test. ^ 

a empirical certainty will ever satisfy this sort of sceptidsm. 
A1 that the sceptic requires is that errors should be possible. He 
w en (^estion our standards of proof not on the grounds that 
ey work badly, but on the grounds that they are logically defective 
or at any rate logically questionable. Many contemporary philo- 
sop ers have, therefore, pointed out that the certainty which the 
sceptic seeks is a logical certainty of the sort to be found in mathe- 
matics, where we find a priori statements which are necessarily true 
* A. J. Ayer, Tkt Problem of Knos^UJge (London: Pelican, 1956) p. 39. 
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and where there is no possibility of falsehood. It is from this that 
die accusation arises that Descartes and odicr philosophers have 
been attempting to construe all knowledge after the model of 
mathematics. \Ve have no need to consider this interpretation of 
Descartes here. It may be over simplified, but it undoubtedly has 
an element of trutli. It was indeed the geometrical certainty to which 
they were accustomed which Descartes and other Cartesian philo- 
sophers w'ould have wished to find in philosophy. But was it merely 
this that they sought ? 

A common answer nowadays is tliat it was. But it seems to be 
most uncharitable to suppose tliat this can be the whole truth about 
the matter. If Descartes, for example, wished that empirical 
assertions should be subject to the same criteria as assertions in 
geometry, then he was making a most unreasonable demand. I may 
be sure beyond all reasonable doubt that I am in fact looking at a 
table, but I can never be sure beyond all possible doubt. To know 
something to be true and which could not possibly be false is to 
know something which is necessarily true. But it is obvious that 
assertions about what is in fact the case are not necessary truths, 
for the facts might always have been different.* The standard of 
logical necessity is therefore not applicable to assertions which 
formulate the results of our perception. Some plulosophers might 
wish, like Leibniz," to put all true statements of fact on a level near 
those of formal logic or pure mathematics, and introduce some 
notion of factual necessity. Indeed the problems of individuating 
things in the world are normally taken to necessitate that there 
should be some form or other of factual necessity. But whatever this 
factual necessity might be like, it is clear that it would yet fall short 
of the standard of logical necessity, where there was no possibility 
of error or falsehood. 

If empirical statements, asserting, for example, what it is that we 
perceive, fall short of logical necessity, it would nevertheless be 
quite misleading to regard them as merely probable, for this 
suggests that the standard is applicable but, unfortunately, un- 
attainable. It is therefore quite correct to say that we can be as 
certain about matters which we have learnt through perception as 
we are concerning the necessary truths. And this is so not merely 

* ibiU. p.41. 

* See specially his Correspondence with ArnaulJ* 
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becxinse the certainly that we have about empirical statements is 
different from the certainty that we have about necessary statements. 
On the contrary, the certainty in both cases would seem to be the 
same. 

A priori statements which are logically necessary are not ipso 
facto immune from doubt. It is possible to maVe mistakes in 
mathematics or in logic. There is no special set of necessary state- 
ments of which it can be said that these are beyond doubt. There 
can be doubt so long as there is the possibility of error, and every 
smtement whatsoever can be stated in error. It does not follow that 

if a statement is necessarily true, it is necessarily known to be 
true.’- 

Now it may be the case that philosophers in the sixteenth century 
tvould not have accepted this distinction between the knowledge 
o a statement, whether certainly known or not, and its truth, which 
rmght be factual or necessary. It may be the case that they thought 
that nectary truths could be certainly known.- Yet it remains true 

• sure about our perceptual assertions 

involved the claim that these be necessarily true, then the above 
rep y ■nomd be crushing. But I caimot believe that Descartes or 
anyone else simply tnade this obvious mistake wthout having 
sometmng else in mind. So what can be the reason for this insis- 
tence that empirical propositions can be guaranteed only if there is 
no possibihty of their being in error ? How can we explain this 
othenvTse imreasonable demand? 

The intellectual histoty of the period is interesting in this regard, 
ut oes not fully explain the motives of Descartes and his contem- 
pormes.^ It was the revival of interest in the ancient Greek sceptics 
m e si^enth and seventeenth centuries which both reflected 
^ contributed towards the development of the attitude that we 
now rail the scientific outlook’. It would seem that at first thinkers 
were mter^ed in overturning the dogmatism of the Middle Ages, 
ut en they quickly turned their sceptical weauons asrainst the 
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possibility of developing a new science. ^Vnd in fact scepticism 
was used to defend the religious convictions of the past in die face 
of die new science. They insisted that human reason could lead 
nowhere, and only reveladon could impart knowledge. 

In contrast to this destrucdve tendency, another sceptical move- 
ment with which Descartes seems to have had closer connections, 


attempted to couple a complete epistemological scepticism widi an 
advocacy of pure empirical scientific research as the only profitable 
type of enquiry because nothing could be truly known about the 
nature of reality itself. This view was espoused in particular by 
Descartes’ contemporary Pierre Gassendi, who sought a via media 
between scepticism and dogmatism. Descartes himself seems to 
have been searching for a criterion of certain trudi which would 
enable him to overturn the sceptical attacks on the new science. 
But he was still influenced by the earlier views which sought to 
discount human reason and make true knowledge depend on 
God’s revelation. Thus he and the other Cartesians succeeded m 
combining at one and the same time a rejection of the dogmatism 
of the medievals, an optimism concerning at any rate some aspects 
of the new science, and an insistence that tlie very possibility o 
true knowledge depended upon God’s existence and illumination. 
His was a form of modified dogmatism, which is disto^is a e 
from the attitude which later became characterisuc of me Royal 
Society in England and of what is now known as Britis 
cism’, which eschewed the search for certain knowledge an soug 
instead a limited certimde provided by the standards of ordmaiy 
life, which could yield conclusions acceptable to any reasonable 
man’. The quest for certainty in the sLxteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, then, took different forms, and different thinkers had 

different motives. . , . , , 

But if we follow the clue from Bradley, about which we have 

spoken in the previous section, further light tnay e irown 
certain aspects of this quest. It may be suggested that the “jfjsten 
on the uncertainty of our ordinary empirn^l know ^ 2cf,rtion’ 
may at least sometimes be prompted by Ae same ' ^ 

and ‘blind uneasiness’ of which Bradley has spo 'en. ^ ’ 

tendency to dismiss what is empirically observe e as ™ 
ance, illusion, or possibly hallucination, steiM v^ Hcfnrtion is 
dissatisfaction wi* the empirical world. This dissahsfacuo 
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metaphysical or ontological, and tries to imply that the world of 
objects is not itself the ultimate reality. Descartes’ application of the 
method of universal doubt, one recalls, was supposed to lead him 
to the conclusion that only the existence of his own self vras intui- 
tively certain, that God certainly existed, and that God’s goodness 
guaranteed the veracitj* of our empirical observation. His quest 
for «rtainty may then be interpreted as starting from a meta- 
physical dissatisfaction with what we ordinarily take for granted,* 
and a search for some metaphysically adequate reality more basic 
than the world of objects. It may^ well be that Descartes’ mathe- 
matical inter^ts are in part responsible for the fact that this search 
for rnetaphvsical satisfaction takes the form of a search for what is 
certain and indubitable. There is certainly no doubt that it is the 
mathematical ideal that has led Descartes and some of his succes- 
sors to make the mistakes which critics profess to find in their 
oughn But if we are right in following up this suggestion, the 
que^ for certainly is not to be interpreted as being primarily the 
result of an obs^sion with geometrical methods, but the search 
or a^Reahiy behind Appearance, something which is more ‘satis- 
fying to our speculative demands. 

Since^ the^ argument from the ever-present possibility of per- 
c^tual illusion and hallucination is one of the central pillars upon 
wfuch the SDT rests, this enables us to see the SDT in the same 
f u interpreted, the SDT expresses a rejection 

® ^ ordinary world of common-sense. And since thie is true, as 

lET as weU, we are able to conclude that in 
o e SDT and lET, the appeal to the given is part of a rqection 
o e common-sense world in an attempt to Gnd some realiiy which 

IS memp ysirally more adequate. This su^estion, when carefully 
considered, throws considerable light on the whole dispute con- 
cerning the nature of the given in sense-perception. 


(Vl) DISCREDITING THE CO.'.IMOX-SENSE WORLD 

The appeal to the given is part of an attempt to discredit the claim 
to Ornate metaphysical reality of the common-sense world. This 


' steamrd also &oja coTCan^omy sdsact This ms 

iLaorr. SAL i:s 
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is the suggestion which emerges as an explanation of the appearance 
of a real dispute between the three views as to the nature of the given. 

We have seen tliat ‘non-inferential presence’ was the one 
characteristic wliich all the theories agreed that the given had to 
possess, but there was no agreement as to what they meant when 

they spoke of ‘non-inferential presence’. •, i 

I do not wish to withdraw this conclusion. Indeed, considered 
as an argument about the empirical facts, the circumstance that there 
is no agreed meaning to the expression ‘the given’ shows that there 
is no genuine argument at all. So the Naive View of the argument 
must be mistaken, because according to this view the argument is 
an empirical one which arises when the philosophers close y 
re-examine their perceptual consciousness and^ come to sec at 
either sense-data or objects or ‘immediate experience are what are 


really presented in sense-perception. _ 

But what gives to the dispute its semblance of a genume quarrel, 
is that fact that, in addition to whatever else the theorists are 
trying to point out when they say that sense-data, objects, or 
‘immediate experience’ are given, they also mean mat these we i 
sole representatives, at the perceptual level, of Reahty u ^ 
metaphysical Reality. Thus when they say that some^mg is given, 
they mean that this constitutes our contact with reality. s i 
metaphysical statement, based on the metaphysica is c 

between Appearance and Realitj'. 

Thus the philosopher asks his question. What is it that is mallj 
given in any particular cognitive situation, because o_ , 

Wsical or speculative interest, not out of mere di^m^J 
curiosity. Something ‘catches his eye’ about our percep 
object; but what catches his eye is not necessari y e . . r 
false, benveen the apprehension of the p:^cu ar c ara 
an object and the consciousness of the object as a w o ' - 

the phenomena of changing appearanc^, illusions, indeed 

tions which he necessarily has in mind, thoug e gives 

admubte his sttsndon. Neither of these wou U <>f 
normally be sufficient to lead him to deny a p ^ ‘catch 
were given and assert that something else is he 

his eye’, when they do, because of a flash o - ■ ^j^nt or 

realizes that the ‘world of things’ is somehow no „:getinB the 
solid as we normally take it to be. He is interes e 
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claim to ultimate reality of our ordinarj' common-sense way of 
looking at things. When, it is asserted that not objects but only sense- 
data or ‘immediate experience’ are given, the ordinary common- 
sense world is made to seem somehow more insubstantial than we all 
commonly suppose. On the other hand, when the proponent of the 
OT replies with his accustomed vehemence (since he is, after aU, 
defending common-sense) that, on the contrary, what he and every- 
one else, when in their right senses, find as given is a ‘world of things’, 
our ordinary common-sense world of objects seems more starkly 
revealed in all its well-knowm and familiar features. In each case, the 
philosopher s assertion that something is given makes us see the 
ordinary world differently, in a different light The argument as to 
the nature of the given in sense-perception seems to consist mainly 
of these different emphases. 

In the case of both the SDT and the lET, some particular aspect 
of what happens when we perceive is being stressed to the detriment 
of all other aspects, in an attempt to single this out as the sole solid 
foxmdation on which our perceptual cognition rests and imply that 
the common-sense world of physical objects is not, as it seems, the 
real world, but only an appearance or shadow of Reality. 

This is clear enough in the case of the lET. Here an attempt is 
made to discredit the world of physical objects by stressing overtly 
the importance of the organic feelings which accomjiany sense- 
perception. Since in ‘feelings’ consciousness of the distinction 
between subjecn and object disappears, it is concluded that this 
distinctioii, which parcels up reality into so man y objects for a 
pmticai]^ subject, arises as a result of and together with intellecmial 
discrimination or thought. .And since the division of realiQ^ into 
objects does not do ‘justice’ to the felt side of our experience the 
world of objects is regarded as a mere appearance and not the ulti- 
mate realityritself. 

But in the ^e of the SDT, it is not Immediately apparent that any 
attempt is being made to discredit the world of objects, and this may 
even be heatedly disputecL Such an attempt is obvious enough in 
the case of a few of the classical exponents of the theory of Represen- 
tative Ideas (the forerunner of the modem SDT). Berkeley, for 
example, x^s the theory to fight what he calls ‘materialism’, and 
establkh view that all the impressions we receive in perception 
are ideas’ set up in our minds fay the will of God. The ‘world of 
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objects’ is thus an erroneous interpretation of titese ideas whicli 
assumes the existence of a material substance that transmits to the 
observer the impressions he receives in sense-perception. This, ac- 
cording to Berkeley is atheism, and he complains that 

‘It is a very extraordinary instance of tlie force of prejudice, and 
very much to be lamented, that the mind of man retains so 
fondness, against all the evidence of reason, for a stupid thoug ess 
someo’liaty by the interposition whereof it would, as it were, screen 
itself from the providence of God, and remove Plim further o om 

the affairs of tlie world. , 
Thus in Berkeley the emphasis on changing appemances and 
illusions is certainly part of an attempt to discredit t e wor o 
physical objects. He ivishes to demonstrate divine ptovi ence m 
world, and the common-sense view with its material o jects o 
the way and screens divine providence from our S^^e. 

But Berkeley is by no means a typical exponent of the bU i . ^ 
such modern supporters of the SDT as Russell an r 

quite certainly had no theological axe to grind w en ey p 

"’fdo*not wS'to assert that tliese philosophers h^ve been 

to offer any posWve concepuon of 

the chin, to te.|iv of the ^e^tS 

both have been influenced by that the real world is 

scienp, and m parucular common-sense, and 

far different from wliat ^PP j,, objects as the ordinary man 
contams no such stable and 

supposes. It IS this scientihc pr j between what the object ' 

to their detailed analyses of ^ qualities which it is supposed 

sensuously ‘“PP^=*/® “ viction that it is sense-data which are 

really to possess. And f^ew covertly motivated by their 

sensuously presented is “ ^nse objects is not the ultimately 

belief tliat the ivorld of 

real world. _ „,.crion then, both the SDT and the lET 

According to this f "^Sinon-sense world, whereas the OT' 
are tTvino" to discredit tn 

^ • .^.principUi of Human Knowledge, 

» Treatise Concerning the P 
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is trying to defend it This would certainly explain why the three 
theories appear to be arguing. 


(vil) THE ROLE OF THOUGHT 

Additional force is led to this hypothesis by its usefulness in explain- 
ing w'hy each theory of the given should be connected with corres- 
ponding \aews as to the role of thought in sense-perception. 

We have already noted that it is the SDT and lET t hat stress the 
part played by thought in perception, while the OT denies thought 
any part whatsoever. This stress on the part played by thou^t 
corresponds with the rejection of the claim to reality of the worlifof 
objects. It is associated with the idea that the world of objects which 
perception seems to reveal, emerge only as the result of some pro- 
cess of intellectual construction on the part of human observers. In 
other words, the implication is that in our perception of objects we 
are not, as we suppose, face to face with ultimate Reality but rather 
with a mere interpretation, which is orJy an Appearance of Reality. 

Thus the rejection of the adequacy of the common-sense world 
IS expressed both by the singling out of some particular aspect as the 
given, and also by the emphasis on the part played by thought in 
achieving our conc^tions of objects. The two go hand in hand. So 
that it is not surprising that the OT, which defends the world of 
objects, sometimes feels constrained to deny emphatically that 
thought plays any role at all in sense-perception. 

The fact, therefore, that this hypothesis explains so well why each 
Aeoiy of the given should be coimected with corresponding opin- 
ions as to the role of thought in perception, seems to me a strong 
argument in its favomr. 

^ But finally there is one consideration which points very strongly 
m the direction which I am suggesting. This is the lact that what I 
hav e called the Naive View as to the nature of the dispute concerning 
the gwen, the view, namely, that the dispute is a sort of empirical 
one, is so very plausible. This, in my opinion, is no accidenL It 
arises from the intertwinmg of the empirical and metaphysical 
issues which are involved. But thic; is a long story which requires 
separate treatmenL We shall return to this point in the final chapter 
of this work. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF PERCEPTION 


(r) THREE APPROACHES TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PERCEPTION 

Three main approaches to the topic of perception TOthin epistem- 
ology are discernible in the ^vritings of contemporary philosophers. 
They reflect diflerent appraisals of the nature of epistemology an 
of the goal that the philosopher should set before himself in dea mg 
with this subject: 

(a) There are some who believe that the philosopher must take 
cognisance of the investigations of Psychology and Physiology an 
offer a comprehensive theory which wll enable the mdmgs o a 
the specialists who deal >vith the topic of perception to be relate an 

harmonized. , • 

(b) There are many who affirm epistemology to be an ana y c 
discipline, forming part of the philosopher s task of the ana ysis 
concepts, language, or common-sense. Accordmg to^ cm ^ 
episteraologist must analyse the key concepts that are 
perception (e.g. sensation, observation, etc.) in order to c an y 

and relate them to the more general concepts (e.g. belie , ' ow e g , 
etc.) that are central in epistemology. 

Either of these approaches may be combined or Associated ^ 
third approach, which is the approach of those who e leve 

(c) the epistemologist must deal with Ae 

a way as to connect this with the ‘jus^cation of our c , 

ledge. This is the traditional conception of the epistemo o^ , 

according to which the epistemologist must allay e , , 

ing to our ordinary beliefs by constructing a theory o " Uno^v- 
which ^vill provide a detailed account of how we can arrive at kno 
ledge of things through sense-perception. 
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This third approach to epistemology connects the topic of percep- 
tion in the most apparent manner with the quest for certainty, and 
much of our previous discussion will have obvious bearing on the 
canaption of the epistcmologist’s task. But before taking any further 
me implications of our suggestion regarding the nature of this quest 
for certainty and its association with the claim to ultimate meta- 
physical reality of the common-sense w orld, it will be as well to con- 
T ^ ° approaches to the topic of perception. This 

I shall do in this chapter and the ne.Tt. I shall attempt to show that 
neither of these approaches offers any real direction to the epistera- 
o ogist, but can at most provide him w ith additional goals or methods 
of procedure. The traditional task of the epistemologist of allajing 
sceptical doubts must continue to be his primary concern. 

(iX) NEUROLOGY AND PERCEPTION 
A distin^ished group of English Neurologists has devoted particu- 
lar attention to the topic of perception in such a way as to make use of 
an throv/ hght upon the philosophical discussions of this topic. One 
° tile common complamts of these writers has been that philoso- 
p ers have loat touch with the latest scientific advances in the field of 
perception, and in particular have confined themselves to just a small 
group of examples of illusions and hallucinations without taking acc- 
ount o all the detailed empirical investigations into illusion and 
llucmation that have been produced within the last half century, 
us J. R. Smv'thies,* after criticizing the existence of two separ- 
ate studies of perception, that of modem Neurology and that of 
epistemology, between which there is little liaison, attempts to 
construct the outli^ of a comprehensive neurological theory of 
perception which will cause the philosophical puzzles about percep- 
non to vvither away’. Such a comprehensive scientific theory will 
exp just how our raw sensory e.xperience is related to the physio- 

proems of perception. Philosophers have neglected this side 
o e quesQon and have tended to regard the problem of percep- 
on as a ogical problem about the logical status of our knowledge of 
e ^terna world. But the methods used in investigating this prob- 
em \ e imially consisted of a careful analysis of the philosopher’s 
ovru norma perception in an attempt to discover what exactly is 
occurrmg m perceptual situations, as well as of purely linguistic or 
J. XL SmjlHes An Analyst of Perception {Lcadon: Kcgaa Paul, 1956). 
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logical analysis of statements tliat could be made in various percep- 
tual situations. Smythies argues that tirese methods are inadequate 
to give us a comprehensive and valid tlieory of perceptioii. Lmguistic 
analysis of ordinary language is insufficient for the analysis of percep- 
tion; important phenomena that are necessary to our understanding 
of perception are inaccessible to normal perception and can on y e 
revealed by using special methods, or by studying perception in 
unusual or pathological states of the nervous system ; no one is cntit e 
to talk about hallucinations who has not made a close study ot the 
extensive psychopathological literature concerning ffiese phenomena. 

Thus while alleging that few contemporary philosophers appear 
to consider that physiology or neurology could contribute to e 
solution of the fundamental problems of perception an mm ra 
relation, Smythies insists that the evidence from physic, p ° , 
and neurology — ^which according to him, have clearly emons 
the causal nature of the processes of perception which are a nece 
condition for any perception to occur must be taken into , 

tion in giving a satisfactory account of percepuon. An e co 

ation of this evidence leads Smythies, in company ™ orlnot 
writers among this group of philosophizing Neuro ogis > 
the ‘Representative Theory of Perception, officnvise ' 

‘The Causal Theory’ in accordance with which we said to be 
directly in contact only with certain sensual stimu ^ ^ 
ledge of objects is really an indirect awareness of lem a 

of our stimuli. . . , , . ^ nnd 

This is in fact the theory widely maintame y , -j 
philosophers ever since the sixteenth centu^, ® jjjg 

difficulties of which have been exposed fair y ex e ggj,j.gieyj 
discussions of the views of such philosophers as > ^ 

Hume and Kaut. Smythies, » well » 

expound this same theory with considera y ohilosophical 

finesse, in such a way as to attempt to ^ example of 

objections that have been raised. Smythies, gees qh 

television as a model, suggests that the comp ex p which 

looking at a flashing light in a stroboscope are sin . ^ ^ that 

appear on a T.V. screen when the light is bemS^gg^ should 
the ‘private’ visual field of sense-dato, whic . j btain 

therefore be regarded as constructed by a mechanism mo , 

' Sec the works of R. Ecclcs and Lord Brain. 
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or retina, just as the picture on the T.V.-set is constructed by the 
electron beam travelling regularly over the screen. Our pure egos 
observe only the T.V. picture consisting of sense-data 
which represent the external world which causes them. The exist- 
ence of the external world is a hypothesis which offers the best 
explanation. In constructing this Causal Theory Smythies, however, 
attempts to avoid the pitfall of saying that physical objects are 
unobservable tliings-in-themselvcs. He distinguishes bettveen direct 
and indirect observation and argues that directly observing an event 
or object is synonymous with sensing a sense-datum, and indireedy 
0 serving an event or object is synonymous with perceiving a 
material object. Hence, objects are observable indirectly. By sensing 
sense-dam w'e observe material things and so gain knowledge about 
the physical world. » & o 

It has been shown^ that even so sophisticated theories as those of 
ray ^ es and Brain do not succeed in avoiding the fundamental 
criticisms that have been offered of the Causal Theory, even though 
° ^ ‘ ^ Interesting explanations of puzzling physiological facts, 
at IS significant for our present discussion in the work of such 
eorists ^ the insistence that any treatment of perception that in- 
1 satisfactory must be a comprehensive one 

whicn will relate the philosophical aspects to the scientific data con- 
cernmg ^^ception established by psychology, neurophysiology and 
p his view is shared even by certain philosophers, such as 

K.. J. Hirst, who reject the Representative Theory. 


(ill) THE DOUBLE-ASPECT THEORY 

^st starm Avith a sympathy for the Representadve Theory which 
. ^ modify and dilute until it becomes in some respects 

in istmguis^ble from Naive Realism.* But he retains the convic- 
tion t t e philosophical problems of percepdon arise mainly 
.erause o the clash between cxjmmon-sense notions and the factual 
^ A concerning the occairrence of illusions and hallucinadons, 
n ® 5° played by cximplex causal and psychological processes 
in perceiv mg. For this reason he believes that the problems cannot 

’ of Pneeption (London: Allen & Unwin, 1959). 

Comoare akn -1 1 ^ ^ ^ Problems of Perception for these various points. 

SSd a^R to and more condensed form of the theory in G. .\L Wj-bum, R. W. 
ckfordand R. J. ihrstfiuman Senses and Perception (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1964). 
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be adequately dealt with by linguistic or conceptual analysis, but 
require examination of this evidence and the construction of a com- 
prehensive theory to interpret it. 

His comprehensive theory retains the common-sense assumption 
of publicity, in accordance with which a person is one entity in and 
interacting with a world of public entities and events, and perceiving 
his relation between a person and public entities and evenK by 
which he discovers their existence and characteristics. Hirst rejects, 
however, the common-sense assumption that perceiving is a sirnp e 
direct confrontation of the person by tlie object of his percepnon. 
This is rendered impossible by the causal processes involved m 
perception. The assumption of confrontation also fails to take 
account of the relativity of perception. Hirst’s hypothesis is based on 
the recognition that perceiving is variable in quality an accuracy. 

Perceiving involves mental activity and so presents two aspects : fa; 
an outer aspect, i.e. what X’s perceiving an object is to an uidependen 
observer, namely a causal process describable m physical and physio- 
logical terms, and (b) an inner aspect, avaOable onty to the Percipient 
which is his ‘consciousness of an external object . This consciousne^ 
is not yet ‘perceptual consciousness’, for tlie latter is e 
properly reserved for the whole activity presenting both aspects. 
According to Hirst these wo aspects are identical m the general sens 
that they are the one relation or situation of P'^rceivmg viewed in 
different ways, the one by external observation and the ^j^Ae 
percipient’s personal experience. From a third or corre a ^ 

of vi^v this identity is discoverable in the fact riiat a given content of 
perception is closely linked vdth a certam brain ‘ f 

necessary condition. But there is also a disparity etween inner 

inner aspects of perception, for while the content is 
aspect the brain activity is only part of the outer one. . / , 
distinction beween ‘perceptual consciousness and Pcrceiv 
former, a theoretical notion, indicating 
third point of view which a correlator adopts in 
accoum the various facts and aspects^ of P^^'^Sv e^^pleS' 
indicating the whole process of perception succ ,y , ‘nercep- 
According to Hirst tlie relation 

tual consciousness’ consists of the fact fj-ojn 

activities of a person whose inner aspects^ are f 

each other, they differ in outer aspects since perceptual conscious 
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ness consists of certain brain and nervous activities while ‘perceiv- 
ing consists in addition of the whole causal chain from the external 
object tlmt normally causes it. While ‘perceptual consciousness’ and 
perceiving normally go together, the former is possible without the 
latter. Perceptual consciousness’ is but part of ‘perceiving’ and is 
caused by the earlier stages of the perceptual process. This causation 
IS a theoretical position reached from the correlator’s view-point. 
Perceptual consciousness’ in its inner aspect is an act/object mode 
of awareness. But from the correlator’s point of view it is a mode of 
experience of the person, in which no distinction of act and object 
can be made. From this point of view ‘perceptual consciousness’ is 
adverbial, and one should not attempt to supply private objects for 
1^* consciousness’ may vary considerably in type or 

evel, bemg sometimes close to a postulated sentience and at other 
times considerably modified and far from it. 

Hirst thus recognizes ‘perceptual consciousness’ as a sort of ‘rep- 
resentaave’ ^used by the perceiving of a public object, but he 
elieves that his account of it overcomes the weaknesses traditionally 
associated with the Causal Theory. The essential innovation in his 
acwunt of perceptual consciousness’ as a ‘representative’, consists 
in his ins^tence tMt this must be regarded from two points of view, 
name y the percipient s, from which it is an act/object awareness, and 
e point of view of the physiologist (and philosophic correlator) from 
which It must be redded as ‘adverbial’. What is obscure about this is 
statement that inner aspects’ of perception and ‘perceptual con- 
sciousness are identical and that the outer aspect of perception is a 
whole causal process from object to brain ; on the other hand, the outer 
aspect o perceptual consciousness’ is the last stage of this causal pro- 
c^ so that perceptual consciousness’ is part of perceiving. It is very 
_ t to grasp how Hirst can maintain that the same perceptual 
experience ran be identified with (as being the last inner aspect of) 
both the wlmle transmission process and the last stage thereof. The 
nouon o ifferent viewpoints does not seem adequate to explain this, 
t as been urged^ that Hirst’s version of the Representative 
eo^ , with the substitution of ‘contents of perceptual conscious- 
ness in p ace of Ideas or ‘sense-data’ really does not render it more 
e ensi e smce Hirst speaks about the former much as the older 


‘^rnmon Sense Versus Mr Hirst’s Theoiy of Perception’. 
Procccd>ng, of the AnttotcUan Society, voL L.X (.950-60) pp. 66-7. 
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Causal Theorists spoke about the latter. Hirst distinguishes aware- 
ness of contents from perception of things and speaks of the contents 
of ‘perceptual consciousness’ as containing ‘various objects with 
parts and properties’. Thus the contents of ‘perceptual wnscious- 
ness’ are reified to form a distinct object. This, Hirst insists, is the 
percipient’s viewpoint only. But the correlator must also recogni 2 e 
that for the percipient the contents of ‘perceptual consciousness 
comprise distinct objects and parts. Hence may we not press the 
question: ‘What is it which is visibly red and round when I look at a 
tomato ?’ Both common-sense and sense-Datum Theorists provide 
precise, though different, answers to this question. Hirst s appea to 
the ‘adverbial analysis’ and his distinction beUveen the viewpoints of 
the percipient and tlie physiologist and correlator seem to e an 
attempt to dodge a precise answer to the question. _ ^ 

Hirst has attempted to reply to these criticisms.^ To Ae criticism 
that he is dodging a precise answer to the question What^ ^ 
red and round when I look at a tomato ?’, he replies, in effect, that 
the question is ambiguous since it depends upon one ^ 
asked from the percipient’s viewpoint the answer would be a 
tomato qua distinguishable within the content of perceptua 
sciousness’ is what is red and round. If asked froin the vieivpom o 
the correlator then the answer would be that what is red an roun ^ i 
the tomato itself, in the sense that the ‘perceptual consciousness it 
causes would be described by the percipient as ™ 

round tomato. But this reply seems to confirm e ac , 

allows of the reification of ‘the contents of perceptua conscio 
in such a way as to distinguish beween a seeming-object (what me 
percipient seems to see) and an object in itself, w c Hirst 

observes by being in contact with the seemmg-o jee • 
is not jus4ed in saying that by his recognition fhat perceptual 

experiences might be both act/object and adver la which 

points of view, he avoids the reification of ideas or i 

was characteristic of the older theories. Hirst s posi on 
that he is not really reifying the contents o percep ‘ . r 
since he is not supposing that they are real entities ^ 

the correlator’s pomt of view. But since from e p^ p 

of view the reification seems real enough, t e ques nercioient’s 
is the age-old problem of the relation betiveen the percipient s 
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private’ seeming-world and the ‘public’ actual world viewed by the 
correlator. Hirst in some passages quite clearly seems to be suppos- 
ing the superiority of the correlator’s point of view: perceptual 
consciousness merely seems to be of an act/obJect nature to the perci- 
pient, though it is in fact, i.e. to the correlator, an adverbial activity. 
But he fails to explain adequately why the correlator’s point of view 
should be regarded as superior, and not merely that of just another 
percipient. Aloreover this does not seem to square with Hirst’s treat- 
ment of the Representative Theory as ‘the best hypothesis’ and his 
saying that the existence of physical objects is an hypothesis. 

Hence Hirst’s account of ‘perceptual consciousness’ remains ob- 
scure and his theory does not seem to succeed in avoiding the weak- 
ness^ of the Representative Theory by simply distinguishing the 
percipient’s viewpoint from that of the correlator. Hirst’s Double- 
Aspect theory I^gely serves the purpose of enabling him to intro- 
duce the scientific findings of the nemo-physiologists into the dis- 
cussion, for the observer who observes from the outside, as it were, 
and looks down into the mind of the percipient, is at the same time 
the neuro-physiologist, conscious of the brain processes involved 
and their cau^l dependence on the presence of the objecL Thus 
wMe the percipient himself natmally regards his ‘perceptual con- 
saousness as an act/object mode of awareness, and an external 
observer sees only the presence or absence of the object as the initial 
link m a causal chain describable in physical and physiological 
realizes that the ‘perceptual consciousness’ of 
the perapient is adverbial and identifiable with the last lint- in the 
causal chain described by the external observer. Whereas the epis- 
temolo^cal problem of the relationship between om beliefs and the 
things m the external world has traditionally been put from the 
percijnent’s own personal point of view, and ha<; therefore been 
ramed in terms of the relationship between the contents of his act/ 
objett mode of awaren^ and the real things of the world. Hirst 
see ■' to overcome this linutation and present the problem from the 
correlator s pomt of view. From this standpoint the empirical details 
a out the natme of the causal chain become relevant, and in fact 
prmi e the b^is of the answer to the epistemological problem. 

^ ut It may be objeCTed that the epistemological problem, as con- 
ceiv ed from the percipient’s own point of view, was a philosophical or 
•. psical problem regarding the relationship between our knowledge 
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of the object and the perceptual experiences upon which this know- 
ledge is based. The external observer may deal wtn the percipient s 
acquisition of knowledge from an empirical and causal point of 
view. But his causal explanation of how the belief got into the per- 
cipient’s mind throws no light on the logical problem with which die 
percipient is himself concerned. From the percipient’s point of view, 
the information about the causes of his belief may be brushed aside 
as irrelevant, for the external observer who provides this informa- 
tion is merely another percipient faced with exacdy the same logical 
and philosophical problem as himself. The epistemological problem 
which seeks to establish the logical reladonship beHveen the percep- 
tual knowledge and its experiential basis is thus logically prior to any 
causal explanation offered from an ‘external observer s point of view. 
Does Hirst really make the logical and the causal explananons of 
perception relevant by introducing a correlator who idennfies e 
two ? Surely the correlator can at most merely ite the ep^temologi- 
cal problem as it presents itself from tiie percipient s point of vimv 
at the same time as he takes note of the causal explanation offered y 
the physicist and neuro-physiologist from *e eternal point of view. 
His vantage point by no means provides him with a way of i en ly 
ing the epistemological problem with the causal problem. He can 
himself phrase the epistemological problem not from his pnve ege^ 
position as correlator but only by virtue of his being a human perci 
pientlike anyone else. And from his pointof view as plam percipien , 
causal explanations remain as irrelevant as ever. , j • 

Hence it remains doubtful whether Hirst has succee e m 
attempt to provide a comprehensive theory of percepuon w ' 
unite the discussions of the philosophers with the mgs 
scientists* 

(iv) PSYCHOLOGY AND PERCEPTION 

However, Hirst’s call for a comprehensive theory 

note of the discoveries provided by the scientific stu les ° ~,„cal 

of perception is by no means confined to 

chain involved in the acquisition of percepmal e le s, _-™ns of 
of which are the subject of Physics, the Physio relevance 

sense and Neuro-Physiology. thesis exten s a s jp^tion of 
of the psychological investigations of percepnon, a co 
which Uand many others have regarded as ‘^dispe^ab e for 
construction of an adequate philosophical theory, in y o 
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has developed as a separate discipline only within the last centur)', 
the call for a comprehensive theory which will unite philosophical 
and psychological discussions concerning perception seems to be 
on much firmer ground. Though the psychological and philosophical 
elements were virtually indistmguishable in discussions of the topic 
until a century ago, the growth of experimental and empirical psy- 
chology has brought about a divorce between the treatment of this 
topic by psychologist and its treatment by philosophers. There are 
some who lament this divorce both for the sake of philosophy and 
for the sake of psychology. 

For the sake of philosophy it is argued that by neglecting to follow 
up the psychological discoveries^ regarding the importance in per- 
ception of such factors as motivation, background, the use of cues 
(e.g. shadows, perspective etc.), object constancy, and the efiects of 
earning, interest and past experience on perceiving, philosophers 
ave deprived themselves of important conclusions which might 
Mve weaned them away from some of the older epistemological 
eones which seem to be prima facie based on sensory atomism and 
A^ociaQonism. Thus the theory of ‘ideas’ which, since the begin- 
mngs of modem philosophy has been the primary vehicle for the 
discussion of epistemological problems, and which was explicitly 
conneaed -with these ancient psychological notions, still casts its 
stodow over most versions of the Sense-Datum Theory. Philoso- 
p ers such as R. Firth, P. Blanshard and R. J. Hirst have each made 
use o the newer psychological conclusions in order to reject different 
aspectsof the Sense-Datum Theory. In Firth== the psychological data 
are use in order to reject the possibility of dividing acts of percep- 
tua coi^aousness into tivo distinct parts, sensuous and non-sensu- 
ous, an ^ to support his Precept Theory’ which maintains that per- 
ception is a single state of mind. Blanshard=* makes use of this same 
matena , and dwells particularly on the quasi-interpretative factors 
in percepuon, in order to reinstate a version of the view that per- 

desmbed in the standard introductory textbooks on Psy- 
iQb^d (New York, Harcourt Brace, 

iq-8) ac. Md^tchfield, of Psychology (New York, Knopf, 

V ^-^^^^SensaUon and Perce}, ion i 7 ,^ History ^ Ex}^- 

. ^955) provide much de- 

» Mind 1949 and 1950. 

The Mature of Thought, Vol. I, (London. Allen & Unwin, 1939). 
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ccption is a form of rudimentary judgment. Hirst* uses the psycho- 
logical data in order to reject the Sense-Datum Theory and in order 
to develop the details of his notion of ‘perceptual consciousness’. 

All tltcsc philosophers, as well as others, have sought to remedy 
the isolation benveen psychological and philosophical treatments of 
perception by letting the facts influence the formation of philoso- 
phical theories. Many other philosophers have, however, rejected tire 
relevance of these psychological discoveries to philosophical the- 
ories. Their position is that philosophical theories of perception have 
been formed to deal with philosophical problems and not with tire 
factual questions which arc the subject of empirical psjchology- 
Hence tire facts ought to be able to be described equally well m 
terms of any epistemological tlieory. Thus A. J. Ayer wTOte t at 
whereas the decision between the Sense-Datum^ Fheopf and its 
rivals was merely one concerning the adoption of rival plulosophica 
terminologies, the question whether the ‘Gestalt’ or Atomic Theory 
more adequately describes the nature of our visual fields must e 
decided by an examination of the empirical evidence. Whatever eci- 
sion we reach concerning the latter question will be capable o cing 
phrased in terms of die Sense-Datum Terminology. Indeed some ot 
the leading exponents of the Sense-Datum Theory such ^ 
Broad^ and H. H. Price^ have been well aiyare of the psychological 
findings concerning perception and have in fact re erre to ^ 
e.xplicitly in formulating their versions of the Sense-Datura ^ 

These philosophers while willing to concede that t e . 

findings of psychology can only be ignored by plulosop ers a 
own peril, would in all likelihood deny the possibility, let “lon^h 
desirability, of combining the psychology and philosophy of per p 
tion so as to form a single comprehensive subject. p,. „„„ 

A decision as to the merits of the respective positions ° . • 

champion the relevance of psychology for philosop ica 
of perception and those who deny its relevance wou i 

pend largely on the question whether the aims of the epistemologist 

1 See note 3 p. 163 above. . . , „ , n nnrlnn Macmillan, i 94 o)> 

’ A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical KnomleJg , ^ gnoks 1056) P- 

pp.113-16. Acer’s, The Proilem of Knowledge, (London, Pengum Books, .95 1 P 

reflects the same view. . „ .r.-y-A and The Mind and 

> a D. Broad, Scientife Thought, (London, Kegan Paul, ig-S) and 

Its Place in Nature, (London, Kcgan Paul, 192$). 

‘ R H. Price, Perception, (London, Methuen, I 933 J- 
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and the psychologist are sufficiently clearly specifiable so as to be 
shovm to be quite different from each other. This is certainly the 
case if we accept the view of those who assign to the episteraologist 
his traditional task of allaying sceptical doubts by ‘justifying’ our 
ordnary claims to knowledge. This aim is obviously quite different 
and distinguishable from the psychologist’s aim of describing the 
facts of perception and forming theories which will enable us to 
explain how empirical factors such as background, attention, etc., 
affect our perception. There is no reason in principle, then, why the 
ttvo subjects, epistemology and psj'chology, should have anything to 
do with one another since the first, when so conceived, deals with 
the logical or a priori problems raised by perception while the latter 
deals with the empirical facts. 

Even if epistemology is regarded merely as the concepmal analysis 
of cogiutive concepts and dissociated from the tradidonal task of 
justifying’ cognitive claims, it will be possible to maintain the ir- 
relevance of psychological findings to the soludon of metaphysical 
problems so long as we can find some clear aim or special purpose for 
the sort of ‘analysis’ in which the epistemologist is supposed to be 
engaged. The most obvious aim which might suggest itself for the 
task of conceptual analysis which the epistemologist is bidden to 
undertake is that of providing conceptual clarity. 

Tl^ fits in very well with the complaint of those who have argued 
that its isolation from philosophy has allowed psychologists to get 
away with a great deal of conceptual confusion and lack of clarity in 
the formadon of some of its most important concepdons. Thus D. W. 
^mlyn^ has examined some of the views of ptychologists concem- 
mg percepdon and demonstrated the lack of conceptual clarity and 
the confusion engendered by the attempt to answer two different 
_ questions at once or by thinkmg that one has proved an empirical 
law when one has only provided a definidon or an analydc truth. It 
is therefore arguable that even if it be the case that the findings of 
psycholo^ts are irrelevant for the soludon of the problems of per- 
cepdon with which philosophers have been concerned, there re- 
• mains room for a close connection between ps3xhology and philoso- 
phy inasmuch as the latter can provide the former with the necessary 
tools to enable it to conduct its empirical investigations more fruit- 
^ fully. Hamlyn complains that psychologists do not start with con- 

D. W , Hiinljn, The Psychology of Perception^ (London, Routlcdgc, 195^* 
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ceptual clariticaiioa so that their ihcoric.s arc at best merely rounda- 
bout %s'ays of attaining it.' 

But this view of the philosopher providing die necessary conceptu- 
al clarity so as to enable the psychologist to record the lacts intelli- 
gently is neither true to the history of epistemology nor very realistic 
in its conception of the circumstances under which scientific investi- 
gations of the facts arc conducted. The former point is obvious 
enough. If it were merely the task of philosophical discussions to 
produce the necessary conceptual clarity for the benefit of the 
empirical investigations of the psychologist, a great deal of what 
philosophers have hitherto said about perception would be rendered 
useless since the clarification of perceptual concepts and the theory of 
knowledge in general have usually been connected with the traditional 
task of the cpistcmologisr, namely, the dispelling of doubts regarding 
our ordinary' claims to knowledge and the construction of a^theory 
which will show how our cognitive claims could be ‘Justified . 

With regard to the second matter it should be noted that clarifica- 
tion of concepts requires some point; it is not an end in itself. If the 
psychologist requires clarification with regard to ins basic concepts, 
such clarification must be directed to the empirical fruitfulness which 
is the aim of the psychologist in his use of these concepts. Now what 
concept will prove fruitful in describing and explaining tlic facts an 
wliat concept will not, is something concerning which die psyc lo- 
logist is far better qualified to judge than the philosopher. In die 
same way as it would be misguided to suggest that the physicist 
should delay his empirical investigations until die philosopher wilt 
clarify such concepts as ‘force’ and ‘energy’, so it would be misguided 
to suggest that psychologists delay their empirical mvestigaaons 
until die philosophers have clarified such concepts as sensauon , 
‘belief’, ‘motivation’, etc. If a certain facility in the criucal evaluation 
of his basic concepts may be a useful prerequisite for die scientist 
this does not mean that science and philosophical analysis mus 


necessarily be combined. . , , u 

Hence the ‘philosophy of psychology’ considered as the concep- 
tual analysis of psychological concepts may be a use u 
psychologist; but it is certainly not a necess^ part o psyc lo 
It can be an important adjunct to the philosopher tmse . 
whether this is so or not depends upon what we conceive o 


* ibid. pp. (), 108 and US- 
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philosopher’s task in evaluating the concepts which are formed by 
psychologists in the course of their empirical investigations. 

(v) the complementarity thesis 

As opposed to the notion that the philosophy of perception has to 
take account of the theories of the psychologist and physiologist, it 
may be argued on general grounds Aat the epistemologist need take 
no heed of scientific studies of perception, since the latter are to be 
regarded as alternative or complementary descriptions of the same 
facts using dilferent categories and with different ends in view. 

The notion that different theories may be merely alternative and 
complementary descriptions derives from Niels Bohr, the celebrated 
physicist, and is associated with what has come to be called the 
‘Copenhagen Interpretation’ of the Quantum Theory.^ Bohr’s idea 
of complementarity originated in an attempt to derive a consistent 
and exhaustive picture of the behaviour of microscopic systems. 
Physicists have for some time found themselves in the extraordinary 
situation that with regard to the explanation of light, they are tom 
between two incompatible views: (i) that light consists of waves, 
(2) that light consists of particles. Conception (i) accounts for some 
of the known facts about light, but contradicts (2). Conception (2) 
accounts for other facts about light, but contradicts (i). It has been 
hitherto impossible to offer an explanation of light which will unify 
both conceptions and it is in fact maintained that such a vmification 
is impossible in principle. If the latter is the case this would make the 
question quite different from previous cases in the history of science 
where two rival theories presented themselves and one of them was 
ousted by the subsequent development of science. Bohr argued that 
the situation with regard to the explanation of light was not merely 
indicative of an unsatisfactory intermediate stage in the history of 
science, but necessitated the adoption of an entirely new ideal of 

scientific explanation. We ‘must be prepared to accept the fact 

that a complete elucidation of one and the same object may require 
diverse points of view which defy a unique description’. This ideal 
of explanation was associated with a positivist view of scientific 

. ‘Bohr’s views concerning complemenurity have been vridely expounded and 
discussed by physicists. Convenient expositions by Bohr are to be found in his contn- 
bution to the The Philosophy of Mbert Einstein in The Library of Living PhihwJpheis’ 
(Evanston and Chicago, North Western University, 1938); in Dialectica 7/8 {1948) 
pp. 312 ff, and in the Physical Reviem VoL 4B (1936). 
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theories in accordance with w’hich such tlreories do not attempt to 
describe the hidden ‘mechanisms’ of the universe, but merely to 
offer the logical framework for a systematization of the observable 
facts which will allow of the possibility of fruitful prediction.^ 

The idea of complementarity introduced into physics in this way 
by Bohr, was also applied to domains outside physics. In fact its 
physical origins are merely the occasion of a new ideal of explanation 
which is logically applicable to many other fields. As has been said, 
‘Microphysics provides at most an illustration and not a model of 
complementarity.’ The logical notions involved in the conception of 
complementarity have been summarized as follows:^ 

Two (or more) descriptions may be called logically complementary 
when 

(a) They purport to have a common reference 

(b) Each is in principle exhaustive, (in the sense that none ° ® 

entities or events comprising the common reference nee e 


left unaccounted for), yet 

(c) They make different assertions, because , c r 

(d) The logical preconditions of definitioi^ and/or of use li.e. 
context) of concepts or relationships in each are mutua y 
exclusive, so that sigmficant aspects referred to in one are 
necessarily omitted from the other . 

Many examples of complementary descriptions have been offered, 
the best of these probably being that of the geometrical projecUon 
of a three dimensional figure on a nvo dimensional surface, ^y 
projection is exhaustive, in the sense that it includes e 
the figure projected, yet necessarily omits an 1 ® ^ , 

of the points in the third dimension) which is va y s o 
second projection perpendicular to it. In one projection a pve 
may be to the left of another point, in another projecuon i ™ Y. , . 
the right of that point. The question oi standpoint ■ 

before any contradiction can be alleged. ° ^ tnrp mutually* 
from which the terms of the description are define a -„moIe- 
exclusive. Thus projection forms a good examp e o 
mentary descriptions from different standpomts. 

^D. M. Mackay, Proceedings of the ^^*‘''‘^^"f°"‘‘^'i^'^iP°oc.of theAristi^ 
See also ^lackay*s articles in Synxhese 9, pp- 182-9 I 9 w> jVlav 1057 

telian Society, sup. rol. stss-i (igsA. m The Listener of 9* and i6th May 

Mind vol. LXVI (1957). 
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dife *' descriptions 

descriptioS^S 3 “V , ^ f ° '? '='''■ “ ”f 

a physicist’s and^tele^ranhist’s^d example, between 

have a common reference in the1,T^*^“°" 

But it is not onlv osvrLnt • 1 ? ¥PP?"‘"gs to which each listened, 
fully to the physical stru^t^ ^ inevitable that a man who attends 
set himselfto read them hur^ °P sounds cannot simultaneously 
one level of concent for ’hie mevitable that in choosing 

the others. The tek<rranhictt he must set aside 

physicist’s record SSu niessageis not a mere tramlation of the 
about things si^fied. ° is not the same thing as talldng 

ship^^e^vS^rfiT^l if of complementarity to the reladon- 

neu^ologist:raS 


ing an account of all Te'^rocesst^S^e^^^ ^ f 

ate perception. Hence his^f^«c • ? nervous q^stem that medi- 

the necessary condition fnr ^ rausal processes which form 
temologistTn^irlS^ Perception to occur. But the epis- 
light— retina— optic nerve— (physical object— 
gards merely as the rnechanhm r? system) which he re- 

question of the imtificatimi f “^P^^'^P^on. His interest is in the 
iustificadonri^S ^^^rtions, and this call for 

raised by the philosophiral scep^’rhfn 
epistemologist, and that ofth^^ i • problems, that of the 
.have no b^e nec^sariW entirely different and 

rach of these Iiparate d;/°r theories offered by 

complementary descrinrion'^f T corform with the defim'tion of 
the perceptual process ^ ^ common reference, 

sense that nothhi '^if^rr'^ ^ “ P™“PJ« ^-’^^n^tive, in the 
counted for from the ° perception need be left unac- 
each disdphne offers a diffe ° each particular disdpline, (c) yet 

context o^nce^f i ritSw ^4^^ 

^ ps m each are mutually exclusive, 

^ve been suggested, c.g. ‘A 

e%.ous and scientific explanations of 
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so Aat significant aspects referred to in one discipline are necessarily 
omitted from the other. 

The application of die complementarity thesis to the relationship 
between neurologiral and epistemological theories of perception 
seen« to me exceedingly convincing and confirms the remarks made 
previously in diis chapter. And the applicadon of the notion of 
complemenrnrity to the relationship between psychological and 
epistemological accounts of perception seems similarly well groun- 
e . It IS of course true that neurologists and psychologists present 

eir facts and theories in terms which are somewhat confused and 
niuch in need of critical philosophical analysis. But as 
a eady argued, the clarification of a concept by philosophical 
analysis caimot be divorced from the purpose for which this particu- 
ar concept is to be used. Philosophical analysis can assist the psycho- 
ogist in clarifying the notion of ‘visual field’ for its more effective 
use in psychological e.xplanations; but this may have no bearing on 
the use of such a concept, assuming that it has to be used at all, in 
epistemological explanations. Neurologists, psychologists and epis- 
temologists may in practice be confused with regard to the relation- 
ship between their different disciplines and the use of certain familiar 
concepts (e.g. sensation, consciousness, etc.) interchangeably in each 
discipline, but the complementarity thesis offers at any rate an ideal 
regarding the relationships which ought to exist betiveen the disci- 
plines, and this ideal seems to be supported by the facts themselves. 

The complementarity thesis has been widely criticized on the 
grounds that by accepting the notion of alternative descriptions it 
facilely shirks the task of co-ordinating our knowledge of the world 
at depth and of offering a comprehensive e.xplanation of things. It 
uiay indeed be the case, it is argued, that nvo disciplines at present .• 
different from each other each conduct their enquiries in isolation ■ 
from each other and from a different point of view. But this does not _• 
mean that there is no possibility of harmonizing die findings of each 
discipline in a broader unified view which does justice to the dis- - 
coveries of each. And this broader synoptic view is the goal at which ' - - 
all the disciplines are aiming, even though they lay aside, for the 
moment, dieir pursuit of this long term-goal in ’order to concern 
themselves primarily ivith their own particular areas.i ■■■ . 

See especially IC. Keyerabend, Proceedings of‘ the rlristoteliisn Society^ sup.^^sol. 

C1958}. R. Harre. Proc. ofArist. Soe., vol. LX (1959-60), etc. ■ 
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To this it may be replied that there is notliing in the idea of logical 
complementarity v/hich excludes the possibility of a ‘higher’ mode 
of representation v/hich could synthesize two or more complement- 
ary accounts. It may at any time be possible, with ingenuity, to 
combine both accounts in a wider theory. What the complementariiy 
thesis wishes to avoid, however, is the assumption that in providing 
this wider theory we somehow disqualify the stand-points from 
which the two complementary descriptions were ^ven. Those stand- 
points may still be le^timate, and the descripdons given from them 
may still be the only satisfactory one from that point of view. The 
complementarity thesis wishes to avoid the prejudice that a wider 
theory need always be sought. Thus it may be possible to suggest 
some standpoint from which the findings of neurologists, psycholo- 
^ts and epistemologists can be combined. But the discovery of such 
a standpoint would not necessarily disqualify the legirimacj' of im- 
portance of these separate disciplines; nor would it proride a van- 
tage point from which we could take sides in any issue bettveen the 
different disciplines or show them to be talking about different 
things or to be saying just the same things or to be telling just part 
of the truth. And finally we should need to be convinced that this 
new standpoint is worth taking up as havfing any theoretical or 
practical advantage. 

Another criticism of the complementarity thesis relates to its 
supposed connection with the positivist view of the nature of scienti- 
fic theories in accordance with which these are onl}’ predictive cal- 
culuses and not descriptions of the hidden mechanisms of the real 
world. It is alleged that this positivist view militates against scienti- 
fic progress, for it is only by adopting the ‘realistic’ procedure con- 
nected with the classical ideal of scientific explanation which regards 
-scientific process as discovery that we can avoid stagnation.^ 

This critidsm is rather vague, and may be answered in the follow- 
ing' way: 

(i) It is true that Bohr and many others of the ‘Copenhagen School’ 
did combine the notion of complementarity with a positivist view of 
scientific theories, but it is not true that such a combination is in- 
evitable. The true ‘mechanisms’ of the u n iverse may exist at many 
different levels (wheels within wheels, as it were) each of them dis- 

‘ K. Fejerzfcead, loc. dt. 
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covcrable by inspection from that particular point of view. On tlie 
other hand it is true that a more positivistically inclined view of the 
nature of scientific theory allows for greater play for inventiveness 
and ingenuity in the formation of new scientific theories, and hence 
accommodates itself more easily to the view that scientific explana- 
tions must not all be sought at one level. Positivism is not a necessary 
part of the complementarity thesis, but a little positivism may be a 
useful adjunct. 

(a) The criticism that the classical ideal of scientific explanation 
leads to progress and die complementarity thesis to stagnation is a 
mere prejudice. The desire to di.scovcr is an important motive for 
scientific enquiry', but it is not the only motive. Simple curiosity also 
plays its part. And understanding is not equivalent to the ability to 
describe. Nor is there any' reason why we should be so confident 
of Ae ultimate unity of all knowledge — that it could all be charted, 
as it were, on a single map. Different disciplines are not necessarily 
always dealing with adjacent areas on the map ; sometimes they are 
engaged in providing different maps (e.g. weather maps, political 
maps and topographical maps) of the same area. And there is no 
reason, even if ingenuity could provide a map so complicated that all 
the different data about a given area could be cliartcd at the same 
time, why such a map should necessarily be more useful or more 
profound. The complementarity thesis suggests the possibility that 
knowledge or science might best be regarded as a drawer full of 
different maps, rather tlian a single map whose details we arc all 
trying to fill in. 


(vi) CONCLUSION 

Hence both on the general grounds of the complementarity thesis, 
which lays do^vn an ideal of explanation in accordance with w'hic i 
different scientific disciplines may co-exist and complement eap 
other tvithout necessarily being ultimately unifiable or harmoniza e, 
ns well as on the more specific grounds that the task of the epistenY>“ 
legist is so specific (especially if interpreted in the traditional roanne^ 
and different from the aims of the psychologist and ,,1- 

gist, tbat there seems little reason to suppose that their very » jjjjp 
theories can coalesce, we may draw the conclusion tliat uie . • j 
studies of perception need have no bearing on the phi os p 
treatment of this same topic. 


M 
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(l) EPISTEMOLOGY AS ANALYSIS 

A large number of contemporary philosophers in English speaking 
countries are agreed in regarding epistemology as part of analytic 
philosophy, and the problem of perception, in connection with 
which the whole question of the given arises, as a particular area 
amenable to analytic discipline. But while t here is some measure of 
ap-eement with regard to the methods to be employed, i.e. the 
analysis of such concepts as ‘knowing’, ‘seeing*, ‘believing’, ‘cert ain^ 
ty’, etc, and even some measure of accommodation bettveen those 
who would wish to analyse these concepts in terms of ordinaiy 
language and usage, and those who would prefer to analyse them by 
setting up some sort of ideal language or technical terminology which 
would more adequately exhibit the true relationship between these 
different concepts, t here is little agreement regarding the p urpose 
for which such an anj ysis should be undertaken TThis lack of agree- 
ment regardin^he purposes for which the analysis of cognitive 
concepts is to be undertaken, has important bearings upon the 
question of the given. For this reason we shall invesdgate one or two 
of the main approaches that have crystallised with regard to this 
matter. 


(ii) AVer’s view 

In a recent work^ Ayer has expounded the view that in asking such 
questions as ‘What is the nature of belief.?’, ‘What is truth ?’ and so 
on, philosophers are not simply looking for a definition but are 
rather seeking to give an analysis of certain concepts. The analysis of 
cognitive concepts which the epistemologist imdertakes may be re- 


* A. J. Ayer, Tin Problem of Knowledge, (London, Penguin Boots, 1956) Qupter 2. 
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garded as the attempt to reply to tlie doubts of die philosophical 
sceptic. This sceptic calls in ouesrion not the wav in which we a p p ly 
out standards of proof, but die standards diemselve s. The philo- ^ 
sophical sceptic is not concerned, as a scientist would be, with dis- 
tinguishing the condition in which the sources of knowledge are 
likely to fail from those in which they can normally be trusted. The 
doubt which he raises is whether they can be trusted at any time, 
whether we are jusdfied in relying upon them at all. 

The fact that he regards epistemology as the attempt to reply to 
the doubts of this philosophic scepticism enables Ayer to find 
parallels beUveen the different philosophical positions which have 
been taken up by epistemologists on such different topics as our 
knowledge of the material world, our knowledge of other minds, etc.^ 

In each of these cases the scepdeal attack is directed not against 
factual inference as such, but against some pardcular forms of it in 
which we appear to end with statements of a different sort from those 
with which we began. Thus doubt is thrmv^n the validit y of our 
belief in the existence of* physical ob jects, t he minds of odiers, th e w 
past, etc., by an argument whjeh seeks to show that it depends in 
each case upon a nflleg idmate inference. Have we any right to make 
the transidoiTfrom sense e.vperiences to physical objects, from the 
overt behaviour of other people to their inner thoughts and feelings, 
from the present to the past.? Though each of these consdtutes a 
distinct problem, the pattern of the scepde’s argument is the same , 
in every case. 

The fust step is to insist that we de pend endrely on the premise s 
fo £Our fiibwl ^ge oftfie’cqnclusion. T hus our claim to know obiect s 
i s based on our sense experiences; o ur cIaimJo_know_other_mind^s 
based on the state of other people'sljodies and behav iour; the past is 
kno^vn only from present records or memories.. In each._c ase oyr 
claim to J mow involves p acing beyond our premises . The secon d 
s tep i s to argue tha t the conclus ion cannot be deduced from th e 
pr emise s :"e‘.g. however rich our sense experience is we^annot deduce • 
from it the sort of thing _s that ordinary people claim to know about 
obJKts! The next step is to argue that our claims to knowledge can - 
not be regarded as legidmate inductive inferences fr om our prem ises . . 
e^g. \YS cannot pass from premises con cerning th e conten^ofLour 
sense' experie nces to~c bnclusimis] abQut physical^ gbiects, from pre- 
^ ibid., Section IX. 
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mises about other people’s overt behaviour to conclusions about 
their minds. The finahstep is to arg ue that sin ce the claims to know - 
l edge cannot be m fgrred either deduc tively o r ind uctively from th e 
acn^experience with which we star t, they cannot be justified a t 

In this way the problem which is raised in aU these cases by the 
philosophical sceptic is that of establishing our right to make what 
appears to be a special sort of advance beyond our data. For those 
j who W'lsh to vindicate our claim to knowledge, the difficulty is to find 
f SS abolishi ng this gap. ‘ Concern with~the~thenrv of 

— ^ isveiy much a matter of taking this diffi culty 

^™us y. ccording to him the different ways of tiying to meet the 

diffiralty ^k out different schools of philosophy, or different 
methocb of attacking philosophical questions. There are four main 
lines of approach, apart from the purely sceptical position, with 
regard to the claun to knowledge in each of the problematic cases 
(external world, other minds, the past, etc.), and each of these 

approaches consists m denying a different step in the sceptics’ 
argument. ^ 


(a) Denial of ffie first step yields Naiv e Realism or some form of 
— ^nomsni. he philosopher maintains that we are directly or 
motive y aware of objects, other minds, the past, etc., themselves 
to our present experiences. 

) ose w 0 accept the sceptic’s first step but deny the second 
er us some form of Reductionism . Physical objects are ‘logical 
construcnpm out of the contents of our sense-experiences, state- 
ments which apprar to be about others’ minds are really statements 
a out eir e viom, statements about the past are really reducible 
to statements about present records. 

(c) Those who admit the first two steps in the sceptic’s argument but 

Scientific Ap- 

— ~T~ r eya ^g: the ex i stence of the eap between evidence an d 

^ tlg t it can be bridged b y a legitimate proc ess 
t^onm g. Thus physical objects, though not directly 
servaWe m ffie way m which naive realists suppose, can be known 
1^ m causes of our sensatinn, past events can be 

own as e ra^es of our presem record^nd memories, the exis- 

' ibii, p. 78. 
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tcnce of other minds can be known as the cause of their overt be- 
haviour. 

(d) Finally, those who accept the sceptic’s argument in the first three 
steps, and reject Naive Realism, Reductionism and the Scientific 
approach as acceptable answers to the sceptic are still free to dispute 
t he sceptic’s conclusion that we are not justified fn o ur claim to 
know objects, othe r minds, the past , etc. There is a gap between our 
premises in experience and the claim to knowle dge which is our 
conclusion, and this ga p cannot be b ridged bv deducti on or induc- 
tion;’ But this does not condemn our claims to knowledge, for no 
justification is really either necessary or possible. One may be called 
upon to justify a particular conclusion, and then one can appeal to 
the' appropriate evidence. But there can be no proof that what we 
take to be good evidence really is so. One can doubt whether the 
criterion of knowledge is adequate in particular cases, but if one 
doubts whether die criterion is applicable at all, or whether any 
criterion can be applicable, then one is left without any posibility of 
knoiving. If there cannot be a proof that what we take to be good 
evidence really is so, then it is not sensible to demand one. ‘The 
sce pdc’s problems are insoluble because they are fictitious.’^ 

It is ¥t tins last stage that one has the uncdmfdftable'feeling that 
Ayer has sold the pass. If the philosophical sceptic’s problems are 
really ficddous then, according to his oivn previously stated affirma- 
tion regarding the theory of knowledge being a matter of taking 
seriously the difficulty raised by the philosophical sceptic, we ought 
to conclude that the theory of knowledge is not a serious matter at 
all. Surely Ayer himself cannot admit of this fourth approach which 
he calls ‘ Descriptive Analysis’ as a legitimate answer to the sceptic’s 
doubts, for according to what he has said, this approach renders the 
sceptic’s doubt, and consequently any serious concern widi epistem-' 
ology, spurious. It is no good saying that our claims to knowledge, 
can legitimately be ‘analysed’ by the Descriptive Analyst who will, 
for example, try to show in w'hat conditions w'e feel confident in . 
attributing certain experiences to others, evaluate different types of 
record, distinguish cases in which our memories or perceptions are . ■ 
taken to be reliable from those in w'hich they are not, and in general • 
give an account of the procedures that we actually follow. We have , 
still to explain what this sort of ‘analysis’ might be, and how it is 
* ibid., p. 8i. 
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different, if at all, front the account of the procedures that we actually 
follow given by the ordinary man, by the psychologist and by the 
neuro-physiologist. 

I consider Ayer’s association of the different positions taken up 
with r(^pect to the various epistemological questions with different 
stages in the argument of the sceptic to be interesting and instruc- 
tive, It may well be that this association is not so simple and schem- 
atic as Ayer would have us suppose. But the suggestion that the 
epistemologist is wrestling with sceptic doubts seems to me to be 
sound both intuitively and as a matter of history. It also fits in very 
well with the suggestion we have offered with regard to the appeal 
to the given in the previous chapter, where we saw this to be con- 
nected with the quest for certainty, a quest which we have interepret- 
J ed to be the search for some metaphysical reality. Aye r, as we hav e 
seeiij^doe^nq^peak very much about the given.~If^he explicitly 
Himself with the ‘DeJcfip'tTvrAnilysis’ approach we 
rnight well interpret him as rejecting the notion of ‘t he given ’ com- 
plgtely, as is dpn^by L. J. Austin ^ G. Ryle , and others. But, as a 
L ^ evidence that the firm preferences for the 

oU 1 which could be discerned between the lines of his linguistic 
' regarding the Sense Datum Theory have been retained, 

though considerably muted, even in his latest epistemological works. 


(ill) chishol.m’s view 


But It is interesting to note that Ayer’s remarks regarding philoso- 
p ica scepticism and its relation to the pattern of epistemological 
approaches regarding different questions are paralleled by a similar 
attempt on the part of R. M. Chisholm to delineate certain tradi- 
epistemological problems in his recent book on 
the Theory of Knowledge. In a chapter entitled ‘The Problem of the 
ntenon , Cteholm considers the problem of ‘our knowledge of 
externa tongs as just one alongside many other problems such as 
the question of other minds, etc., in which a certam pattern of typi- 
ca posino^ may be taken up. However, Chisholm dissociates these 
positio^ from philosophical scepticism and associates them instead 
with the problem of the criterion’. The latter has to do with the 


pinfc-'S of Phno«.phy Serle., (Engle- 
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relative stress to be laid on two different questions in the theory of 
knowledge, namely, ‘What is the extent of our knowledge?’ and 
‘What are the criteria of knowing?’ With regard to the claim to 
knowledge in such traditional fields as the external world, other 
minds, etc., the typical attitudes in the history of philosophy are 
‘empiricism’, ‘common-sensism’ (or ‘dogmatism’) and ‘scepticism’ 
(or ‘agnosticism’). It is characteristic of ‘empiricism’ to put forward 
our ‘e.xperience’ in one or another of its various senses as the source 
of our knowledge, and maintain that every valid claim to knowledge 
Mil satisfy certain empirical criteria which are related to our e,xperi- 
ence. The ‘dogmatist’ or ‘commonsense’ philosopher, on the other 
hands, starts by assuming that we do know most, if not all, of those 
things that ordinary people claim to know. He does not first fix upon 
a criterion and then measure our claims to knowledge by relating 
them to this criterion but on the contrary, accepts our established 
claims to knowledge as primary and discusses the criterion only in 
terms of working out an adequate scheme which will show w'hat these 
claims to knowledge presuppose. The ‘sceptic’ refuses to assume 
that any claims to knowledge are to be credited prima facie; nor is he 
prepared to credit any particular criterion as sufficient. He is thus 
able to conclude that we do not know what, if anything, we know, 
and we have no way of deciding in any particular case whether or not 
we know. 

Thus whereas Ayer regards the different positions taken up by 
epistemologists as answers to the sceptic, Chisholm sees these posi- 
tions, the sceptic position included, as approaches to ‘the problem 
of the criterion’. That the sceptic position has some significance in 
epistemology, Chisholm is not then denying. But it is not the im- 
pulse to philosophical speculation resulting in the theory of know- 
ledge which Ayer claims it to be. The epistemolo^st is not ‘repl3dng’ 
to the sceptic: scepticism is just one possible epistemological posi- 
tion which can be adopted in connection with ‘the problem of the 
criterion’. Chisholm thus reverts to tlie more traditional approach in 
which ‘the problem of the criterion’ is raised in connection widi any 
of the so-called ‘sources of knowledge’: (i) ‘external perception , 
(2) memory, (3) ‘self-awareness’ (Reflection,’ or ‘inner conscious- 
ness’), (4) reason. The problem of perception, for example, arises 
by applying ‘the problem of the criterion’ to the first of these 
sources, when we ask ‘How are we to decide just xphat it is that is 
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yielded by this properly accredited source of knowledge ?’ Once we 
have established that from ‘directly evident’ premises— premises 
expr^smg w hat is given to us in ‘sel^awareness’ — neither induction 
nor deducrion will yield the conclusion that, for example, ‘A cat is on 
the roof (in cases where there is a cat on the roof which w'e are now 
percemng), there are at least four different ways in which we might 
rra^ (i) maj' say, with the ‘intuitionist’ (or ‘common-sense’ 
philosopher) that we know external things directly by means of some 
0^ er type of experience, and not necessarily only through what is 
^ven to us in self-aw'areness’, (2) On the other hand we may follow 
“ saying that we cannot know that there is a cat on the 
too ^ hose follow'ing the middle-of-the-road approach of the 
^empiricist , will follow the path either of (3) ‘reductionism’, or (4) 
critica ragmtivism . The ‘reductionist’ maintains that ‘A cat is on 
t e too ran be translated or paraphrased into sentences expressing 
one s se -Awareness more particularly, into sentences about the 
ways m wmch one is appeared to. The ‘critical cognidvist’ will say 
that om knowledge of external objects such as rats is known 
empirical experience jielded to us by our ‘self-aware- 
ness Ihe wa>^ m wWch one is appeared to are signs or criteria of 
^ths about objects which we perceive. The ‘crirical cognidvist’ 
will say that there are prmaples of evidence, other than the princi- 
p ra 0 in u coon and deducdon, which tell us, for example, under 
w ax con mons the state called ‘thinking that one perceives’ will 
ex^r^Tth^^^'i^^ reasonableness, upon proposidons about 

Chisholm’s theoty of percepdon, as he explicitly says,== is a form 

‘empiricist’ theory w'hich avoids the 
I ® , mtumonism on the one hand, and ‘scepdcism’ on the 
er. t anses, then, not in answer to the challenge of the sceptic, 
^ alternadve approach to ‘the problem of the criteri- 
ri,- external percepdon’. It is to be noted, however, 

that '-n^holm s theorj^ bases itself on the nodon of ‘directly evident’ 
s a es o se -awareness which, in the case of percepdon, are the 

^ ^ no serial to the 

■ ^ cmain, what is doubtful, what needs or 

in firdin- urounik f ^ ^ 'enSed. If the Theory of Knowledge consists 

^ TXrary 0 / Knoe’Jcdge, pp. 6S-’g 
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way;; in which \\c arc appeared lo. I!is theory, tljcii, lias recourse to 
the notion of ‘the given* as one of its essential foundations. And Chis- 
holm is, therefore, dr.i\\n quite openly into olfering u defence of the 
notion ol ‘the given’ which will ward oif the criticisms' of many 
contemporary philosophers who have regarded this notion as ‘a 
myth’. Cdiishohn attenqits to revltali/e the idea of ‘the given’ by 
interpreting it as a way of c.\pressing the notion of an epistemo- 
logical order to our knowledge. 


(tv) THE El*ISTE.\tOI.Ot;iCAt.LY DASIC 

Chisholm’s restatement of the doctrine of ‘the given’ may be sum- 
nurized a.s follows: 

(t) All that the doctrine fumiamentally asserts is that our knowledge 
may be thought of as a ‘structure’ whicli rests upon a foundation of 
absolute certainty. 

(3) There is a distinction between ‘b;isic’ or ‘primitive’ knowledge 
and ‘derivative’ or ‘inferred’ knowledge, and llie latter is, in some 
.sense, ‘based upon’ or ‘presupposes’ tlie former. This distinction 
arises because the philosopher finds two sorts of trutlis which are 
known, the sort which when he a-sks himself ‘What is the justification 
for my supposing I know thisr’ he will answer by referring to some- 
thing else that he knows, and the sort about whicli in answer to the 
same question he is unable to point to anything else which he knows 
and which would justify his original claim to knowledge. 

{3) The ‘primitive’ truths, are those which describe the ways in 
which things appear, or which c.vpress intimate states of mind, such 
as what a man believes, what he feels, and so on. There are also 
some philosophers who include the j j)rtorf truths oflogic and mathe- 
matics, within the realm of primitive truths, but others exclude 
them on the grounds that these are not cognitive truths at all but 
only something like conventional assumptions or rules of language. 

(4) It is not essential to regard derivative knowledge as ever being 
actually inferred from primitive knowledge. 1 he critics who have 
based their rejection of ‘the given’ mainly on the non-existence of 
such a process of inference liave been barking up tlic wrong tree. 
When it is said that the belief tliat there is a table is ‘inferred where- 
as the a-Nsertion of how the table appears is not inferred, all. that is ^ 

r^j 
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nieant is (a) that the assertioii about how the table appears refers to 
immediate experience alone, whereas the belief about the table 
refers beyond it, and (b) if the observer were to doubt whether it was 
a mbie, he would appeal to the way the table appears.^ The way 
things appear and the way we feel, think, believe, etc., are the sort 
of things which serve as the evidence for assertions of knowledge 
which are derivative. The primitive truths themselves are what 
confer the evidence, and they themselves may be regarded as ‘pre- 
evtdent’ (or perhaps ‘self ewdent*). It is not essential to regard these 
truths as being ‘known’, and so, once more, those critics 
who lmve laid great stock on the point that such truths (e.g. ‘I feel 
a pam or it looks red ) cannot be said to be certain at all since they 
raimot properly be said to be knomt, have been on the wrong track, 
t IS sufficient that these primitive truths be what confers the evi- 
dence on which our claim to knowledge is based; they need not 
memselves be ‘known’. These pre-evident truths are like the Prime 
Mover of Aristotelian cosmology which is itself unmoved. ‘The 
confer evidence without itself being evident. If it were 
possible to^ construct rides of evidence describing the ways in which 
the given, or pre-evident, confers evidence upon all the other 
gs w e know , then the ‘structure’ of our knowledge wdll have been 
demonstrated. 

It is to the establishment of these rules of evidence that the 
efforts of those epistemologists who have spoken of ‘the given’ have 
een dedicated, although some of them have been misled into not 
realizmg clearly the task on which they were engaged." 


r-’nn’ a- • j ^ umireaiy cvidcnr, and the question of lustinca- 

‘challensins’ or ‘doubtin-’ the truth of any 
•nith Laud, as also from inquiries as to how one came to believe the 

on tl'» persuade others of the statement’s truth, 

imt at'an ^ qitcscon of ‘jusriEcatioa’ is said to be ‘SociacV and therefore 

a ‘JTC Out one ordin^y asts. (p. 25 .). 

^ epistcmologist is redccted especially in the epistemo- 

f in C. I. Lewis Tee CrounJarJ A’atere ofth: Risht 

pS-- i“ -'i- Chisholm Pirccizir.s, A 
Rt-7^^ r VYIl w V' ‘95T); R- Futh writing in the Philouipkujl 

fp? 3 "'*- 3 ) of” epistemology ‘the Cartcslin tradition*. 
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From the above statement, all that is meant, when some class of 
things is said to be ‘given’, is that this class of things, knowledge of 
which is pre-evident, serves as the foundation which confers evi- 
dence upon the rest of our knowledge, which can be regarded as its 
superstructure. The notion of ‘the given’ therefore depends upon 
tlie idea of ‘epistemological priority’, and when something is said to 
be ‘given’, what is meant is that this is what is ‘epistemologically 
basic’. 


(V) AN ANALYTIC SCIENCE? 

Chisholm’s restatement and defence of the doctrine of ‘the given’ 
seems to me to be unacceptable for a number of important reasons: 

(i) The proposed defence dissociates the notion of ‘the given’ from 
the sceptical doubts with which it has been traditionally connected. 
Thus, for example, insofar as Descartes can be regarded as the 
inaugurator of the interest in epistemology in modern philosophy, 
we should have to regard his ‘methodological doubt’ as simply a 
misleading way of pointing out the epistemological priority of cer- 
tain truths. Chisholm indeed points out that tliis ‘methodological 
scepticism’ is dubious, for if ‘doubt’ means the mere suspension of 
belief then no scepticism would be justified, whereas if it means dis- 
belief it would be completely unreasonable. Like the critics of the 
doctrine of ‘the given’ to whom he refers, Chisholm is prepared to 
reject most of the arguments in support of ‘scepticism ■with reg^d 
to the senses’ as specious. He feels that the sense in which primitive 
truths which call attention to ‘the given’ are to be regarded as epis- 
temologically prior to the derivative truths can be shown without 
the usual exaggerated emphasis on the notions of ‘doubt and 
‘scepticism’. 

Now Chisholm recognizes that a large number of philosophers 
have defined the order of cognitive priority in terms of methodological 
scepticism.^ If the appeal to the given is really dissociated from 
‘methodological scepticism’ it is not easy to explain why so many 

' ‘Russell on the Foundations of Empirical Knowledge’, p. 425 5 Theory of KnomUd^ 
p. 25 n.3. His list includes Russell and £• Husserl, G. Santayana, R. Carnap, ^ . • 

Price. But he asserts that Brentano specifically dissociated epistemol^cai 
from sceptical doubts. He also thinks that Aristotle, Leibniz and Reid dissociatea me 
two things. 
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of the classical proponents of ‘die given’ have been misled into 
supposing the two to be connected. Moreover, although it is true 
that methodological scepticism’, when taken at face value, is doubt- 
fiil, as we ourselves have argued previously,^ this shows only that the 
scepticism should wot be taken at face value. I think the current inter- 
pretation of methodological sceptism’ which shows it to be merely 
a big mistake is extremely uncharitable to all those philosophers who 
have used it. 

(2) But can the concept of epistemological order really be dissoci- 
ated from the exaggerated emphasis’ upon the notions of doubt or 
scepticism ? 

Of the two characteristics which Chisholm has indicated as the 
defining criteria of ‘the epistemologically basic’, namely that this 
must be something (a) based on immediate experience and (b) which 
VrOuld be referred to in order to ‘justify’ our assertion that we know 
something, Ae first is obscure and dubious, and the second requires 
careful consideration. I shall not talk about the notion of ‘direct ex- 
perience , for I have said more than enough about this in previous 
chapters." But if we consider the sense in which primitive truths are 
held to ‘justify’ derivative truths we shall discover that Chisholm 
remrs primarily to the sort of things someone would turn to ^Tie were 
in doubt. If this is meant to be a mere description of what takes place 
in actual fact when we justify our beliefs in order to remove doubts 
en this description is partial, selective, and does not tell the whole 
were in doubt as to the truth of any particular belief 
w ich we had hitherto regarded as unassailable knowledge, we 
nught reassure ourselves by reference to a great many different sorts 
° c facts, and would certainly not merely restrict ourselves 

to refernng to the ways in which objects appear, or to our present 
stat« of i^d. The latter have in fact no priority in the actual yasu- 
cauori of our beliefs. But if what is meant is not that we actually 
o ju y our beliefs in this way, but that logically, if pressed, this is 
. ^ the last resort, in which we ought to be able to justify our 

^ e e s, then justifiable’ turns out to be simply a synonym for 
epistemologically derivable’. Logically and epistemologically the 


• * See Chapter 9, (v) 

u tlisholm has attempted to avoid the nonon that the 

-esoEcinll ‘F M ^ ^ ^’^d.on ‘eipeiieiice’ in his more recent writinss. See 

^espeaally Evidence as Justification%JeaTOi/o/PMoi<)j)ij. 1961, pp. 746-9. 
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ways in which things appear, or our present states of mind are, it is 
being alleged, the bases from which any ‘derivative’ trutli can be 
‘justified’. But we cannot allow ‘justifiable’ and ‘epistemologically 
derivable’ to be treated as synonyms in this way for (a) it is the 
latter concept that we are trying to clarify by turning to the fact of 
Justifiability,^ and (b) if ‘epistemologically derivable’ means only, as 
it seems, ‘can be logically inferred given the right set of epistemo- 
logical premises’, we are still faced with die problem of explaining 
how the fact that we can invent a system in which ‘derivative’ pro- 
positions can be inferred logically from ‘primitive’ truths, can have 
any bearing on the question of ‘justifiability’. 

This is the basic difficulty in making sense of the notion of 
epistemological priority’. Either the priority is one in our actual 
process of confirming our beliefs by the evidence, or else it refers to 
what ought to count as the primary sort of evidence. But we actually 
confirm our beliefs in all sorts of ways, so why should the way tilings 
appear and our present states of mind be regarded as the funda- 
mental sort of evidence to which we ought to turn in the last resort } 
Let us assume that we can invent a sort of ‘epistemological logic’ 
with ‘rules of evidence’, in such a way that knowledge about the 
things and happenings in the world can be ‘derived’ from the evi- 
dence about the way in which things appear and about our present 
states of mind. Why ought one to use tiiis logic rather than carry on 
in the way in which we have been carrying on hitherto in ascertain- 
ing, facts about the world Surely the possibility of being able to 
invent an ‘epistemological logic’ of this sort is a question of ingenuity 
only; presumably by inventing the right intermediate premises it 
should be possible to show that anything is logically derivable from 
anything else. But no-one would think it worthwhile to engage in 
this harmless intellectual pastime unless there were some reason for 
it. From Lewis’ account, as also from Chisholm’s approval of 
Moore’s well-known distinction between common-sense proposi- 
tions which are certain and the analysis of such propositions, it 
would appear that it might be replied that what is involved in work- 
ing out an ‘epistemological logic’ of this sort is the ‘logical analysis . 

^ Chisholin, in accordance with his latest formulation of the theory (See note- i 
p. 186), may well reply that if ‘self-justifying’ truths are those we would appeal to 
were in doubt, this is only an accident. But this defence would be tantamount to the . 
adoption of possibility (b) which is discussed in the text above. 
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of perceptual knowledge. But Moore’s concept of analysis is notori- 
ously difficult to understand, and it is particularly hard to grasp 
what can be the purpose of an analysis in the case of beliefs related 
to perceptual experience, unless this is connected with the need to 
justify. Aloore s concept of analysis takes whatever plausibility it 
has from his commitment to the Sense-Datum Theory. Given that 
there are such things as sense-data (which Aloore regards as so 
obvious that he cannot understand how anyone could be mistaken 
about this)^ and that these sense-data are not identical with actual 
featoes of physical objects, the problem of the analysis of perceptual 
beliefs resolves itself into the problem of relating statements about 
objects to statements about sense-data. This is analogous to the 
following problem: given a large expanse (e.g. of paper) which we 
know to^ be constructed out of differently shaped imits (e.g. small 
paper triangles) we may try to figure out how the small units can 
be fitted together in order to form the large expanse. But if we are 
doubtful about whether the larger expanse ever has been or can be 
(^nstruaed’ out of, or in terms of, smaller units, and do not know 
of any defimte unit out of which it might have been constructed, 
then there remains little point in showing that if you specify or hit 
upon a certain small unit out of which the larger expense might have 
been constructed, you can ^analyse' how the big expanse can be 
broken down mto these smaller units. Similarly, if we are doubtful 
about the deiivability’ of perceptual beliefs about objects, and still 
more doubtful about ‘the way things appear’ and ‘present states of 
n^d being the basic units from v/hich perceptual beliefs about 
objects mght be derived, = then there seems little point in working 
out an ^istemology’ with ‘rules of evidence’ in order to show how 

e^ efs about objects can be derived from appearances and stages of 
nund. " 


hus It seen^ very likely that the use of the expression ‘justifica- 
tion is no^ accident and betrays the vital connection between the 

notion of the epistemologically basic’ and the need to reply to 
sceptical doubts. 


(3) The sort of analyses which explicates the epistemological order 
• ^ See above Chapter 3 (n}, 

about ‘the yny things appear* and ‘present 
jnithc 1- *• ° basic*) or his belief that perceptual 

° ^'-^ve? If they are merelj- two sides of the same rein, then 

does this gam any currency unless it is based on the notion of ‘justifiability* ' 
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of our knowledge seems to be conceived as the discovery of criteria 
which establish cognitive validity (or ‘evidence’), in much the same 
way as Aristotle’s analysis explicating the principles of syllogistic 
reasoning consisted of the discovery of criteria which establish 
logical validity.^ Conceived this way, epistemology turns into a 
discipline similar to logic, where ‘evidence’ takes the place of the 
notion of ‘validity’. But ‘evidence’ and ‘conferring of evidence’ are 
techmcal concepts which are hard to grasp, and which seem to have 
been formed by smoothening out the rough ordinary notion of 
‘evidence’ as used in such expressions as ‘I know it — ^it is evident’. 
It is not clear that the expression ‘it is evident’ is any more unam- 
biguous than the expression ‘it is knoivn’, which can perform a 
variety of different functions in ordinary speech, as has correcdy 
been argued by J. L. Austin and others.- The justification for the 
formation of such technical concepts as ‘evidence’ and ‘conferring 
evidence’ has thus first to be established before epistemology, as 
conceived by Chisholm, can even begin. 

(4) But, finally, turning the doctrine of ‘the given’ into a way of 
asserting the fact of epistemological order, or of pointing to epistem- 
olo^cal priority, misses some of the distinct metaphysical flavour 
which we have discovered to be associated with the appeal to the 
given, at least in some of its forms. Such an interpretation of the 
appeal to the given fits in only with the SDT, but not with either of 
die other two chief theories of the given. Chisholm is in fact defend- 
ing a version of the SDT, and, like C I. Lewis before him, he seems 
to be disregarding the fact that the exponents of different theories of 
the given consider themselves to be genuinely at issue with one 
another.^ 

The fact that there are three different theories concerning the 
nature of ‘the given’, which regard themselves as genuinely at issue 

’ of Knooitedge^ p. 25. 

* Sec J. L. .Austin, ‘Other Alinds’ reprinted in PhMosopkical Papers ed. J. O. Urmson 
ajnd G. J. Wamock (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) pp. +J.-S4: J- O. Urmson, ‘Paren- 
ti^ncal Verbs’ in Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. A. G. N. flew (London, I95<5)- 
tJushoIm discusses this view in Theory of Knotrledge, pp. 15-18. 

This criticisni is not to be avoided by saying that Chisholm is not attempting to 
a theory about theories of the given. The point is that in assessing the nature 
of appeals to the given we must take into consideration the fact that there arc different 
theories regarding the nature of the given. And an examination of the issue beraeen 
caste doubt on Chisholm’s attempt to interpret the SDT in terms of the notion of the 
cpisteraolc^ically basic’. 
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witli each other, must be con.‘;idcrcd in evaluating tiie appeal to ‘the 
given . But since the argument between these theories does not 
concern itself with the facts (as maintained in the Naive View) we 
find ourselves forced to consider the conceptions of tliought and the 
mind with wnich each theory is associated. And in following up 
various suggestions as to the possible explanation of the argument 
about the nature of ‘the given’, we have seen that a promising e.x- 
planation is forthcoming if we interpret the ‘quest for the certain’, 
so characteristic of the SDT, as being fundamentally connected with 
the rejection of the claim to ultimate metaphysical reality of the 
common sense world, which is characteristic of the lET. The argu- 
ment about the nature of ‘the given’ is then revealed as in essence a 
metaphysical argument involving different conceptions of the nature 
of thought and the relation between cogmtion and reality. 

From tfc point of view then, there seems reason to support 
A. J. Aj er s presentation of epistemology as being concerned with 
the problem of phHosophical scepticism, and to reject R. M. Chis- 
holm s presentation of epistemology as an analytical science analo- 
gous to formal logic, which is only incidentally, and probably 
erroneously, associated with scepticism. 


(Vl) CONCLUDING RE.MARKS 

Our discussions^ in this chapter and in the preceding chapter there- 
ore seem to point in the direction of the following conclusions: 

three approaches to the topic of perception discernible 
in me w orks of contemporary epistemologists, namely (a) the ‘com- 
prehensive Aeory’ approach which sets the philosopher the task of 
teking cognizance of the findings of psychologists and physiologists 
in order to offer a unified theory, (b) the analytic approach which 
sets me philosopher the task of analy’sing the concepts or language 
used m ronnection with knowledge and perception, (c) the traditional 
apptMch which sets the epistemologist the task of allaying the doubts 
^chmg to our ordinary claims to knowledge, approaches (a) and 
(bj tove been found to be wanting and (c) the traditional approach 
has been found to be most acceptable. 

(2) . The notion that the philosopher must construct a unified theory, 
ta ng account of the findings of psychologists and physiologists, is 
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to be rejected as involving the unwarranted assumption that this 
unified theory would somehow provide greater insight into the 
concept of perception and knowledge. But the claim of the comple- 
mentarity theorists seems more acceptable regarding the inter- 
relation of these difiering treatments of the topic of perception, since 
the aims of the psychologist, physiologist and epistemologist are so 
clearly specifiable and diflferent from one another. 

(3) The view that the epistemologist should denote himself to the 
analysis of the fundamental concepts involved in cognition, namely 
sensation, observation, appearing, believing, knoMng, etc., is ac- 
ceptable as a methodological recommendation. However, the value 
of such an analysis and the procedure to be followed in conducting 
it remain obscure unless the analyst sets himself specific aims. A'lany 
sorts of conceptual analysis are possible; indeed a certain amount of 
concept formation and analysis are indispensable to any scientific 
investigation. The psychologist must formulate and critically ana- 
lyse basic concepts in order to be able to conduct his empirical in- 
vestigation into perception fruitfully; so must the physiologist. But 
unless we assign to epistemology a clear task, e.g. its traditional one, 
the philosopher’s analysis of the concept of perception must be 
either a purposeless language-game, or else he must conduct a 
second order analysis of the concepts formed by the psychologist and 
physiologist in the process of their empirical investigations. But such 
a second-order analysis is possible only if the concepts formulated 
by psychologists and physiologists are on the same level so that they 
can be either contradictory or confirmatory of each other; moreover, 
the second-order analysis would only be valuable if a unified com- 
prehensive theory provided by the philosopher would somehow 
bring greater insight or penetration to the psychologist, the ph3’^sip- 
logist or even to the ordinary man. But this is rejected by the 
complementarity thesis which we have accepted regarding the 
relationships between psychology and physiology. Hence, unless the 
epistemologist has some specific aim, e.g. the traditional one, to his 
conceptual analysis, epistemology becomes a purposeless language- 
game. 

(4) The traditional view that the epistemologist must aim at remew- 
ing the doubts concerning our ordinary claims to ^o\yledge bj 
constructing a theory which will provide a detailed account of mv 
we can arrive at certain knowledge through sense-perception an t e 
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other ‘sources’ of knowledge, is confirmed by our discovery of the 
factors involved in the appeal to the given which has been a recurrent 
phenomenon in modem epistemological discussions. But equally our 
evaluation of the nature of the argument concerning the given has 
cast doubt upon the philosophical scepticism which has been the 
traditional source of epistemologisal discussions. This evaluation has 
shown that philosophical scepticism is a form of metaphysical dis- 
satisfaction with the claims to reality of the common-sense view of 
the world. We shall argue in the final chapter that this dissatisfaction, 
justifiable as metaphysics, has unfortunately misled many into a 
rejection of common-sense. In a sense, the common-sense view is 
irreplaceable, at any rate as the practical conceptual framework with 
which we all operate and upon which all our theoretical investiga- 
tions must be erected as a super-stmcture. It is not really the com- 
mon-sense view that is called into question by philosophical sceptic- 
ism, but only the OT which is part of a metaphysical construction 
based on the common-sense view. 

(5) But at any rate, what our assessment of the appeal to the given 
implies is that the traditional epistemological task cannot be di- 
vorced from metaphysical considerations. The issue between differ- 
ent theories of perception can therefore not be properly discussed or 
appreciated except as part of a broader metaphysical treatment. 



Chapter 12 


COMMON SENSE 
AND RIVAL ONTOLOGIES 


(1) ALTEKNATIVE ONTOLOGIES 

Our examination of tlie argument concerning the nature of the given 
in sense-perception has led us to the conclusion that tliis argument 
reflects diflerent conceptions of tlic ‘nature of thought’. It is there- 
fore really a metaphysical argument in which the question of sense- 
perception is used as tlie vehicle for the expression of different 
conceptions regarding tlie relation between cognition and reality. 

In view of the changed climate of opinion among contemporary 
philosophers regarding the legitimacy and namre of metaphysics, 
this conclusion is not likely to be regarded as very surprising. But 
metaphysics h.TS been reinstated in modern philosophy in a number 
of different ways, some of which accord with what has been suggested 
by our analysis of tltc argument regarding the nature of the given, 
and some which do not accord with our conclusions. 

The view concerning metaphysical theories which immediately 
emerged after the rejection of metaphysics by the ‘Logical Positivists’ 
of the thirties was the view' that metaphysical tlieories might have 
some legitimacy if regarded as merely the adoption of a conventional . 
framework of basic categories. Thus the acceptance of sensible 
particulars rather tlian objects as the basic ontological unit of des- 
cription might be regarded as the adoption of a rival conventional 
ontology opposed to the one with which we usually operate in com- 
mon-sense. But since tlie ‘object’ ontology was itself merely a con- 
ventional framework, the adoption of one or other of these ontologies 
was to be decided not by what best ‘fitted tlie facts’ but rather by 
considerations of convenience and usefulness. Thus, according to 
Carnap, the question ‘what objects are the elements of given direct 
experience?’ is really a question about words, and is equivalent to 
asking ‘what kinds of word occur in observation sentences ?’. The 
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ansiv'er to this sort of question depends, according to Carnap, en- 
tirely upon one’s own choice. The decision concerned the adoption 
of a conventional framework of description, and no empirical matter 
of fact was at stake.^ 

This suggestion has striking affinities -with the Linguistic Theory 
of A. J. Ayer which was discussed in a previous chapter. According 
to that theory, the different theories of perception are merely alter- 
native languages, any of which could be employed to express the 
facts of perceptual e.xperience. The preference Ayer had for one 
language, i.e. the Sense-Datum Terminology, rather than its rivals, 
was due to the fact that according to him it had the advangages of 
unambiguity of definition, convenience, and so on. But Ayer rejected 
the Carnap view which made the decision between the different 
‘alternative ontologies’ one of language only. While the choice of the 
‘sense-datum’ terminology might be merely conventional, it did not 
follow that propositions intending to describe the characteristics of 
sense-data were true only by convention. Sense-data could have 
properties other than those which belonged to them by definition, 
and the description of these properties involved a statement of fact 
rather than the expression of a rule of language. 

We have argued before that Ayer’s admission on this point consti- 
tuted the weakness of his verbalist thesis.® As a matter of fact it is 
clear that both Carnap and Ayer, whatever their differences, were 
able to say what they did about the conventional nature of the adop- 
tion of rival ‘ontologies’ because they both at the time believed that 
the real basic units of observation were sense-data. They were really 
Phenomenalists for whom, in spite of their protestations to the 
contrary, the Sense-Datum Terminology was preferable precisely 
because it came closest to a description of the real facts.® 

But even if this were not so and the choice between ‘alternative 
ontologies’ were a genuine choice of the conventional sort that they 
suggested, this evaluation of the nature of the argument about the 

* ^ Carnap’s views have been set out in various places in his works. The fullest expres- 

sion is to be found in his ‘Empiridsm, semantics and Ontology* which originally 
appeared in Revue intematioiuile de Philosopkie IV, 1 1, 1950 pp. 20-40, and was reprinted 
in Meaning and Necessity and ed. (Chicago, University Press, 1956). 

* See Chapter 3 (iv). 

* J. L. .Vustin makes this point with regard to Ayer alone. See Sense and Sensibilia 
_ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, i960) pp. 55-61 and 107-10. But I think examination re- 
veals that it is true of Carnap as well. 
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given would not correspond to what has been suggested to us by our 
own previous examination of this argument: 

(1) Whatever may be the factors which induce the philosopher to 
accept one ontology rather tlian anotlier, it would seem clear that for 
Carnap and Ayer, the criteria for considering the philosophical 
adequacy of any particular ontology Avould be such factors as con- 
venience of use, comprehensiveness, etc. But this would seem to 
discount the characteristically metaphysical motives which we have 
discovered to be involved in leading the philosopher to the adoption 
of his particular ontology. Thus we have suggested that it is a 
‘dissatisfaction’ with the common-sense view of a world of subjects 
and objects which pardy motivates the SDT and the lET. This is 
what underlies the search for ‘certainty’ — or so, at any rate, Bradley’s 
theory has suggested to us. 

According to the ‘alternadve ontology’ view, this search for ‘sads- 
facdon’ would be at most a matter of the individual philosopher’s 
psychological idiosyncrasy, having no relevance to the philosophical 
issues. But this seems patendy false. It is just this search for ‘sads- 
facdon’ which offers an adequate e.vplanation of the argument re- 
garding the nature of the given. Hence the ‘alternative ontology’ view 
must be rejected. 

(2) Another weakness of the view consists of its implicadon that the 
common-sense view is ‘conventional’ or at any rate to be treated on 
a par wth the rival ontologies. Thus, assuming the OT to be more 
or less idendfiable Avith the ordinary common-sense vicAV, the issue 
betAveen the OT, the SDT and the lET becomes an issue betAveen 
equals, and the fact that ordinary usage favours the OT casts no 
light on its philosophical adequacy. It may in fact be rejected, on 
philosophical grounds. 

But one of the feAV really important insights in Bridsh philosophy 
Avhich came to the fore during this century seems to me to be the 
notion argued first by G. E. Moore and subsequendy, in different 
Avays, by other philosophers, that common-sense vicAvs cannot be 
regarded as alternadve to rival philosophical dieories since the for- 
mer are the aucavs which Ave all unhesitatingly accept as forii^g the 
foundation of the very possibility of meaningful communication. 
This is the basis of Moore’s famous distinction between the truth of 
common-sense statements and their analysis. The common-sense^ 
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view, according to this, cannot be overthrown by science or philoso- 
phy or ev^n refined and instructed by them in such a way as to pro- 
duce a more accurate and subtle ‘enlightened common-sense view’. 
The common-sense view is not an ‘analysis’ of the facts at all, and 
can therefore not be rejected or replaced by a rival ‘analysis’ of the 
facts. It represents rather the ‘analysandum’ of which all the 
rival scientific and philosophic theories are different ‘analyses’.^ If 
this thesis of Moore’s is accepted then we are faced rvith the alter- 
native either of distinguishing the OT from the common-sense view 
and regarding it as a suggested ‘ontological analysis’ of the common- 
sense view, in which case the ‘alternative ontology’ thesis of Carnap 
could still be maintained, or else we shall continue to identify the OT 
with the common-sense view and reject the ‘alternative ontology 
thesis’. The rejection of the ‘alternative ontology thesis’ Is, in the 
latter case, forced upon us because the only other possibility would 
be to maintain that the OT was the ‘analysandum’ and the SDT and 
lET alternative ‘ontological analyses’ of this ‘analysandum’. But 
such a view is obviously an absurd one, which is belied by the fact 
that exponents of the three theories of the given regard themselves as 
being at loggerheads. 

I should therefore suggest that e.vponents of the ‘alternative 
ontolog}*’ view might be persuaded to dissociate the OT from the 
common-sense view. There would then be, as we shall see, an ele- 
ment of truth in their contention. However, the problem would then 
remain of explaining the nature or significance of a common-sense 
view which is other than the OT. 

(ll) STRAWSO.s’s VIEW 

A view which is similar in some respects to Carnap’s but which shows 
more appreciation of common-sense is the view of P. F. Strawson.* 
This is connected with his concept of ‘descriptive metaphj'sics’ as 
opposed to ‘revisionary metaphysics’. 'While the latter may have 
been more interesting in the history of thought because of the in- 
tensity of the partial vision of the revisionists, it is ‘descriptive 
metaphysics’ which has been of more lasting significance. The latter 
consists essentially of ‘conceptual analysis’; but whereas most ‘con- 

^ See oia’ jJreriaiL; discission In Qupter 4 (n), 

* P. F. Strasrscn, ‘Individuals’, (London, Huiluson, 195S}. 
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ceptual analysts’ have restricted themselves to specific points, 
‘descriptive metaphysics’ aims to lay down the most general features 
of our conceptual structure. It does so by a close examination of the 
actual usage of words; but it hopes thereby to reveal the submerged 
structure which is the basis for the discriminations we make and the 
connections we establish. 

‘There is a massive central core of human thinking which has no 
history — or none recorded in the histories of thought; there are 
categories and concepts which, in their most fundamental character, 
change not at all . . . they are the commonplaces of the least refined 
thinking; and are yet the indispensable core of the conceptual equip- 
ment of the most sophisticated human being. It is with these, their 
interconnexions, and the structure that they form, that a descriptive 
metaphysics wll be primarily concerned.’^ 

This seems to be Strawson’s recognition of the centrality of com- 
mon-sense concepts in our view of the world. He goes on to say that 
though these deeply embedded concepts are permanent, they are 
described in an impermanent idiom which reflects both the climate 
of thought of a particular age and the individual philosopher’s 
personal style of thinking. Hence ‘descriptive metaphysics’ has to 
be done constantly over and over again. It is to this task that Straw- 
son devotes himself in his work on ‘Individuals’. 

In the course of his argument Strawson comes to the conclusion 
that the ‘basic particulars’ in our view of the world must be ‘material 
bodies’. The main ground upon which this is maintained is that only 
material bodies’ possess the necessary qualities which enable us to 
re-identify them as particulars. And this follows from the general 
character of the conceptual scheme with which we operate, namely, 
a unitary spatio-temporal framework, of one temporal and three 
spatial dimensions. Thus ‘material bodies’ constitute the framework 
of our metaphysics. The ‘private particulars’ — sensations, mental 
events and sense-data — ^will not serve as ‘basic particulars’ since, 
there are problems relating to their re-identification. Similar diffi- 
culties arise with regard to events and processes. Strawson therefore 
comes to the conclusion that ‘material bodies’ are ‘ontolo^cally 
prior’ in our conceptual scheme as it is. And he goes on to maintain 
that we cannot make intelligible to ourselves the idea, of a conceptual 
' ibid., p. lo. 
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scheme -which provided for a system of objective and identifiable par- 
ticulars but of -n-hich ‘material bodies’ were not the ‘basic particulars’ 
of that system.^ 

In saying that ‘material objects’ are ‘ontologically prior, Strawson 
is in effect saying they are ‘given’. However, it should be clear from 
his method of exposition that their ‘givenness’ does not consist of 
any empirically discernible quality. It is not that we can ‘discover 
them’ or ‘pick them out’ or ‘point to them’ in a way in which we 
cannot do with events or processes. Their ‘ontological priority’ is 
discovered by a logical argument, i.e., by the fact that they are 
primarily re-identifiable whereas events or processes are only 
secondarily re-identifiable. 

Thus Strawson would probably agree with the conclusion that we 
have reached in our previous chapter that the argument about the 
nature of the given was really a metaphysical argument; that the 
Naive View w'as quite -wrong in supposing it to be an empirical 
argument; and that the preference of one theory of the given to its 
rivals reflected an ontological preference. But whereas Carnap and 
Ayer seem to suggest that the choice between ‘alternative ontologies’ 
should depend on convenience of use, comprehensiveness, etc., 
Strawson makes the choice depend upon the question of the other 
characteristics of our conceptual scheme and the question of re- 
identification. In doing so he grants our deeply' embedded frame- 
work of categories (i.e. common-sense) a certain priority', and it is 
scarcely to be wondered that he comes out in favour of the ‘material 
object’ ontology. 

But Strawson’s view does not allow us to say much in defence of 
the SDT and lET. Again, like the ‘alternative ontology’ -view of 
Carnap, it seems to discoimt the characteristically metaphysical 
motives which we showed to be involved in leading the philosopher to 
the choice of an ontology other than the OT. The ‘dissatisfaction’ 
-with the common-sense view of the world might well be rejected by 
Strawson out of hand as an irrelevant idiosyncrasy. But we have 
suggested, on the contrary, that this is what underlies the search for 
certainty, so characteristic of a large part of modem epistemology. 

Hence we must conclude that Strawson’s accoimt of metaphysics 
does not accord with what has been suggested by' our analysis of the 
argument regarding the nature of the given. 

* ibid., pp. 38-58 
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(hi) SELLARS’ VIEW 

An answer to the question of the relationship beDveen the common- 
sense view and rival ontologies is suggested by Wilfrid Sellars in the 
thesis that ‘what we call the scientific enterprise is the flowering of a 
dimension of discourse which already exists in what historians call 
the “pre-scientific age” In other words that 

. . scientific discourse is but a continuation of a dimension of 
discourse which has been present in human discourse from the very 
beginning, . . . the scientific picture of the world replaces the com- 
mon-sense picture ; . . . the scientific account of ‘what there is’ super- 
sedes the descriptive ontology of everj'day life.’^ 


Thus in accordance ■with this theory, the OT can be identified with 
the common-sense ■view; but this common-sense view may be 
replaced by a more sophisticated ontology suggested by science. 
Sellars hastens to explain that this does not mean that the rejection 
of the common-sense view is a practical necessity. On the contrary, 
there is no need to ‘brain-^wash existing populations and train them 
to speak differently’. But, speaking philosophically Sellars is quite 
prepared to say that the common-sense world of physical objects in 
space and time is unreal, that there are no such things. 

Thus, in Sellars’ view, the common-sense ■view may well be re- 
garded as embodying a primitive ontology (of subjects and objects 
placed in space and time, i.e. the OT), which is replaced by more 
sophisticated ontologies Avith the groAA^ of science. ‘Science is the 
measure of all things, of what it is that it is, and of what is not that it 
is not.’ But the conunon-sense ■view may nonetheless be preserved ^ . 
for practical discourse. This gives to common-sense only the priority 
of being the mode of discourse from which Ave all start for practical 
reasons, and which, since for practical reasons it is perfectly ade- 
quate, may be retained even by the philosopher. 

Sellars rejects the argument that since we learn to descnbe me- . 
world in terms of the categories of the common-sense picture, this . 
gives the latter an unchallengeable authenticity. This is based on me. 
assumption of an ‘ostensive tie’ between our fundamental descnp- 

MV. Sellars, ‘Empiricism and the Philosophy of AEnd’ fct publhhed • 

Studies m the Philosophy of Science ■Vol. I (Minneapolis, Umt ersiW o i Paul'- 

1956) and now reprinted in his Science^ Perception and Reality (Lon on, eg- , 

1966). 
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tive vocabulary and the world. But we may, argues Sellers, learn to 
use a language without any direct reference to its supposed ostensive 
element Learning a language involves a long process of acquiring 
and manifesting verbal habits in perceptual situations; but the verbal 
formula (e.g. ‘This is green’) is not simply a name of a given ‘fact’. It 
is a ‘reliable symptom’ or indicator of the presence of green objects 
in standard conditions of perception. And while the correctness of 
any such particular utterance of this statement requires that its 
utterer could cite prior particular facts as evidence for the idea that it 
is a reliable indicator, he need not necessarily have known these 
facts to obtain. The process of acquiring the concept of green in- 
volves a long history of acquiring piecemeal habits of response to 
various objects in various circumstances. One can have the concept of 
green only by having a whole battery of concepts of which it is one 
element.^ 

We may begin our comments on Sellar’s remarks by noting, 
firstly, that they are stimulating, instructive and come very near to 
the truth. But Sellars seems to me to have given insufficient credit 
to the fact, pointed out by Moore, that common-sense statements 
caimot be refuted by philosophical or scientific theories. It may be 
that Sellars is correct in rejecting the over-simplified view that this is 
because common-sense statements simply name the facts, but his 
owu theory, that the common-sense view is simply the most practi- 
cal, and its priority and the justification of its retention lie simply in 
its practicality, does not do sufficient justice to common-sense state- 
ments. 

It woidd seem that, according to Sellars, the whole of the com- 
mon-sense framework can, and, indeed, ought to be, replaced by the 
more sophisticated scientific description of the world. Thus every 
common-sense statement is, in a sense, refutable, not directly, but 
indirectly, through the refutation of the whole of the framework 
within which it occurs by scientific theory. In that case the sentence 
‘physical objects aren’t really colomed’ would be a legitimate way of 
expressing the indirect refutation, by the discoveries of science, of the 
common-sense view that ‘physical objects are coloured’. Sellars in 
fact does say that this is merely a clumsy way of expressing the rej ec- 
tion of the framework of common-sense.^ What he fails to appreciate 

^ See Sections 32-44. 

* ibid.. Section 41. 
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is that if it is the case, as he claims, that common-sense and scientific 
theory are ‘continuous’, then the statement is also a legitimate 
contention expressed in the language of common-sense. If so then 
can the retention of tlic common-sense view that ‘physical objects 
are coloured’ really be justified at all ? Wouldn’t it be more accurate to 
sum up the situation, according to Sellars, by saying that one may 
continue to talk of physical objects being coloured for practical 
purposes even though this wasn’t really true according to science. 

But far from Iegitimi2ing the common-sense view for practical 
purposes, this would in fact be to reject the common-sense view. 
This clearly fails to do justice to Moore’s contention that common- 
sense statements cannot be refuted by scientific or philosophical 
theories. To the extent that we accept Moore’s insight as illumina- 
ting, we must reject the idea that common-sense and theory are 
‘continuous’ and that the former can be ‘replaced’ by the latter. The 
two are on different levels, and are therefore not capable of conflicting 
Mth each other. Common-sense provides the analysandum, which 
scientific and philosophical theory proceeds to analyse. 

_ Sellars treats common-sense, on the contrary, as a form of primi- 
tive analysis. This is part of the significance of his saying that scienti- 
fic discourse is a dimension which has been present already in the 
‘pre-scientific age’. But this is quite wrong. If common-sense is to be 
truly legitimized for practical purposes, this can be done only by 
recognizing that common-sense is not ‘primitive science’ at all, but 
rather something quite different, namely, a ‘statement of the facts’ 
not, indeed, in the sense that it merely ‘names’ or ‘describes’ them, 
but in the sense that it formulates our everyday experience in ac- 
cordance with simple universally held categories which are quite 
adequate for practical purposes. 

In fact it was Sellars himself who spoke of these ‘practical pur- 
poses’ as legitimizing the continued use of common-sense. Where he 
erred was in his apparent supposition that practical purposes can 
legitimize the use of primitive science. His position seems to be that 
common-sense is sometimes quite ■wrong, but we may continue to 
speak as if it were right so long as our purposes are strictly 
practical. But if we are truly to legitimize the common-sense vie-iv 
we must regard the distinction between ‘practical’ and ‘theoretical ^ 
purposes’ not merely as one between cases when we are speaking in a 
relaxed and easy-going manner, on the one hand, and cases where we 
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are on our guard, careful and precise, on the other. We must insist 
that the truth of a statement cannot be considered at all e.xccpt in the 
conte.xt of the purposes for which it is made. Hence what is true for 
practical purposes may be false for theoretical purposes, and vice- 
versa. Commonsense views are adequate and legitimate because they 
are not offered for theoretical purposes at all, but merely adopted 
with the aim of e.xpressing the facts for practical purposes. There is 
no theorizing in common-sense as such. The priority of common- 
sense lies in the fact that we all share practical everyday existence as 
the framework within which theorizing activities begin. These 
activities begin when we start asking scientific or philosophical 
questions. But we never really leave this framework of common- 
sense either while engaged in finding theoretical anstvers to these 
questions, or even when we have answered them to our o^vn satisfac- 
tion. Answering scientific and philosophical questions may lead us to 
formulate theories of all sorts of complexity, some of them inter- 
locking, others conflicting, and yet others complementary. But 
scientific theories and common-sense statements cannot truly con- 
flict, since common-sense is not science, and everyday practical 
purposes are not scientific ones. The tivo are on different levels. 
Theory does not ‘replace’ common-sense; where it concerns itself 
ivith the areas of e.xperience which are also touched on by common- 
sense, it may be said to ‘analyse’ common-sense beliefs for scientific 
or philosophical purposes. 

The difference betw'een the view regarding the relationship be- 
tween common-sense and theory maintained by Sellars and the 
■ alternative view that I am suggesting may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing e.xample:^ Sellars might resolve the clash betiveen the ordinary 
man’s talking of the sun ‘setting’ in the West and the Copemican 
astronomer’s discovery that it was the earth that was moving rather 
that the sun, by saying ‘The astronomer is right and the ordinary 
man ivrong; but the ordinary man may continue to talk as if he is 
right, since for practical purposes we are not interested in the real 
'facts and the appearances may serve equally as well.’ I on the other 
hand should insist on saying that the ordinary man is right and not 
wrong. Only if he W'ere to talk of the ‘setting’ of the sun in the context 

^ See John Wisdom’s remarks in ‘Moore’s Technique’, first published m The 
Philosophy ofG^ E- Aloore ed. Schilp, Library of Living Philosophers, VoL 4 (Evanston 
and Chicago, North Western University, 1951) pp. 443 S, 
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Two of die factors which seem to have led Sellars to his particular 
\-iew of the relationship between science and common-sense are (a) a 
rejection of the positivist conception of scientific theories, which 
regards them as mere heuristic devices, and (b) a rejection of the 
complementaritj' thesis. 

The second factor is the more important, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Sellars recognizes that human knowledge (which he calls 
‘discourse’) can no longer be regarded as a map, sub-divided into 
a side-bj'-side series of sub-maps, each representing a sub-region in a 
side-by-side series of regions making up the total subject matter of 
discourse. Discourse must now be recognized to be ‘a tangle of 
intersecting dimensions whose relations with one another and with 
extra-linguistic fact conform to no single or simple pattern’. But he 
beliet’-es that nowadays ‘the grand strategy of the philosophical 
enterprise is once again directed toward that articulated and inte- 
grated vision of man-in-the-universe (or, shall I say discourse 
-about-man-in-aU-discourse) which has traditionallj' been its goal’.^ 

Thus in spite of his recognition of the poly-dimensional nature of 
dbcouTse, Sellars seems to suppose that it is still possible and indeed 
desirable that we should seek in philosophy a synoptic view fi'om a 
standpoint where we can combine all the perspectives afforded us by 
the particular sciences. His view of the continui^ between common- 
sense and science is part of Sellars espousal of this goal. 

But, as we have argued, the complementarity thesis, while not 
excluding the possibility of a ‘higher’ mode of representation which 
could synthesise all the different disciplines of science, raises the 
question whether this wider theory need necessarily be sought. Is 
this higher standpoint worth taking up because of any theoretical 
or practical considerations ? 

Sellars with his view of the continuity of common-sense and 
science seems to be impijing that the adoption of an ‘articulated and 
integrated vision of man-in-the-imiverse’ is a goal of theoretical 
explanations, as well as rising out of the same basic practical consi- 
derations which led to the formulation of the common-sense view. 
It is clear that if we adopt the view concerning the relationship 

' Lc:. at. Section 40. 
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betiveen common-sense and science that I have suggested in the 
previous section in opposition to Sellars’ view, we shall formulate 
the matter quite differently, and be led to a much closer sympathy 
vith the complementarity ideal of explanation. For if common-sense 
is the wew adopted for practical purposes, as opposed to scientific 
and philosophical views which are adopted for specific theoretical 
purposes, the practical motive may be more or less disregarded in 
pursuing the different scientific disciplines. There is no need to 
assume that all our scientific theories must necessarily be combined 
in a synoptic master-theory. If each discipline pursues its own goal, 
analysing the facts from its own particular standpoint and using 
categories formed ivith a view to its omi particular needs, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any particular discipline as being continuous with 
common-sense in the manner suggested by Sellars. Rather than this 
It would be more congenial to regard all the disciplines as theoretical 
superstructures, off-shoots from common-sense for different theor- 
etical purposes. And, moreover, the disciplines ‘shoot-off’ common- 
sense in different directions and in different ways. There is, so far 
as one can see, no one theoretical consideration which would necessi- 
tate a re-union of all these off-shoots at a higher level. Is there any 
practical consideration which necessitates this } 

I shall argue shortly that if ‘practical’ is interpreted in the way it 
IS when we say that the common-sense view is formed for practical 
reasons, then there is no such practical consideration which neces- 
sitates a ^noptic unified w'orld view. But there may be another sense 
ot practical’, i.e. not ‘in order to be able to control and make use of 
e facts’, but ‘in order to be able to live meaningful and moral lives’, 
in which there may well be a ‘practical’ necessity for the adoption of 
some sort of synoptic vision. 

But before we continue with this argument, let us recall that in our 
exammadon of the argument between the ffiree different theories 
concemmg the nature of the given, we discovered that the argument 
1. not concern itself with the facts (as maintained in the Naive 
^n*hcr involved different conceptions of thought and the 
saw that an explanation of the argument could be 
oun if the ‘quest for certainty’ so characteristic of the SDT, were 
^ light of the rejection of the claim to ultimate 

KT ^®nlity of the common-sense world characteristic of the, 

• I he argument about the nature of the given was then revealed 
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as in essence a metaphysical argument involving different concep- 
tions of the nature of thought and the relation between cognition and 
reality. This hypothesis concerning the true nature of the argument 
about the given is strongly supported by the inherent plausibility of 
the Naive View of the dispute, which regards it as the attempt by 
different epistemologists, whose e}'es have been opened by their 
consideration of theoretical difficulties involved in perception, to 
describe what it is that they really see. It is extremely tempting to 
interpret the argument about the nature of the given in this errone- 
ous manner, which makes it an argument about the real facts. And 
the fact that it is so tempting can be explained v^ery well by our hypo- 
thesis that the real argument concerns the acceptance or rejection of 
the supposed ontological claims of the conunon-sense view of the 
world. In order to show how this is so we may return to om discus- 
sion of the relationship between common-sense and science. 

(V) WORLD-VIEWS AND .MODELS 

In distinguishing the common-sense view from that of science or 
philosophy, we argued that whereas the first ‘states the facts’ in 
terms of concepts and categories which, though minimally theory- 
laden, suggest themselves in order to serve the non-theoretical and 
practical aim of enabling us to control and make use of the forces of 
the world in which we find oiuselves, the latter arise in order to 
analyse the facts of the world in the light of specific theoretical 
considerations. However, we have so far failed to make a distinction 
between the theoretical considerations which concern the sciences 
and those which influence the philosopher. 

In an earlier chapter^ we noted the interesting parallel between the 
different positions taken up with regard to the interpretation of the 
Sense-Datum Theoiy, and the corresponding positions taken up in 
modem discussions of the nature of theoretical concepts in the 
philosophy of science. Thus in both areas discussion veered from 
the view that theoretical concepts are conjectures about the facts 
which subsequent experimentation served to confirm or deny, 
through a period in which they were regarded not as conjectures 
about the facts but as ‘hypotheses’ of a semi-heuristic nature, and 
'arrived at the extreme view that scientific theories were logical 

* Chapter 3 (v). 
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instruments usually exemplified by a model, which enabled us to 
predict subsequent empirical behaviour. We may now ask the ques- 
tion whether philosophical theories are at all like scientific theories, 
and if they are, in what respects they are alike, and in what respects 
they may differ. 

There seems little point in questioning the legitimacy of the word 
‘theories’ in connection TOth philosophic views. This use is now 
firmly established and need not be at all misleading if we take the 
necessary precautions. But whether we sympathize with the Realist 
view of the nature of scientific theories, which regards them as 
attempts to describe the real ‘mechanisms’ of the universe, or whe- 
ther we tend towards the Positivist view in accordance mth which 
scientific theories are merely heuristic logical structures and theor- 
etical entities are merely counters whose existence or non-existence 
is entirely irrelevant to the success of the theory concerned, consider- 
ation reveals the fact that neither of these views is in the least bit 
appropriate to the characterization of philosophical views and the 
evaluation of the theoretical concepts in philosophy. For it is clear 
that it is not the formal deduction of facts or events which may be 
observed, or even the systematic description of facts or events as 
they are, which primarily interest the philosopher. By no means is 
he seeking to ‘explain’ the facts in the manner in which scientists 
attempt to do this, nor does his view-point entail the treatment of 
specific theoretical difficulties and problems of the sort with which 
the scientist is concerned. His interest is centred towards the more 
pervasive features of the world rather than to particular events or 
facts, to its a priori rather than to its empirical features. And his 
method, whether characterized as linguistic analysis, conceptual 
analysis or otherwise, lies in the sphere of reasoning and argumenta- 
tion rather than that of discovery and description. In fact it is not 
the facts at all which have been foremost in the minds of philosophers , 
nor even the coneepts or categories within which these facts can be 
expressed, but, I should argue, the illuminating analogy which places . 
the facts in a different light. To be brief I am in full sympathy with - 
those who regard metaphysics as the very essence of philosophy. - 

A characteristic feature of the unpopularity of metaphysics during 
the first half of this century has been the widespread attempt to 
demonstrate that certain classical metaphysical views arose out of 
trivial, conceptual and linguistic mistakes; This attitude, happily no 
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longer as popular as it used to be, maintained that once a metaphysi- 
cal view had been demonstrated to be linbed with such trivial mis- 
takes, it had been ‘shown up’ for what it was worth and could safely 
be disregarded for all posteritj-. 

But I think that those who argued in this way have been intoler- 
antly narrow in their lack of appreciation for the classical meta- 
physical positions, some of them dating from the earliest times in 
the history of human thought, which have, after all, been treated 
seriously by generations of extremely able thinkers. 

It has indeed been shown that many metaphysical si'stems are 
mistaken not only in details but in regard to the very task which they 
thought they were supposed to fulfil. Metaphysics — and for this 
thanks are due to its modem critics — ^has indeed now been clearly 
revealed notto be a speculative topography of the intellectual regions 
or a description of any hidden world of truths. But this does not 
mean that there is not nevertheless some validity to the idea of a 
metaphysical outlook, a '■meltamchauung' or world-view. I can only 
state here ver^* briefly what I believe about this matter. No protrac- 
ted discussion is required in any case, for similar views have been 
argued at greater length by several contemporaiy philosophers.* 

A world-view is a suggested way of looking at things. It always 
involves some ‘root metaphor’, analogy, ‘archetype’, or model, even 
though these may ne\'er be explicitly' spelled ouL These models and 
analogies drawn from limited and circumscribed regions of our 
experience are applied more widely, and scn'c as the basis for sets of 
categories in terms of which we interpret large areas of our experi- 
ence. "Wlien successful these ‘root-metaphors’ generate relatively 
wide-ranging world-theories. Metaphysical theories of this sort are 
far from being trivial. They arc certainly not ‘nonsensical’, and are 
well worth making. Thus metaphysidans may argue whether the 
w;orld is hire a large intricate machine or rather like a growing plant 
or organism. These expressions of the classical metaphysical posi- 
tions known as Mechanism and Vitalism reveal the ‘root-metaphors’ 
which underlie the two views. They engender ‘synoptic \'isions’, in 
which we characterize the whole realm of the phj'sical world in terras 
of familiar models. VTrat is important about these dews is that they 

' See for cximpJe S. C. Pepper ff'erU l{yf-cthe:ei, printin; (Berkeley and Los 

.Anrtles, Jittx Black, MoJcIs enj Mciaphori, (Ithia, Cornell U.P., 

P. Gardiner, Sihaftnhautr, (London, Penynin B^Vj, etc. 
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seek to give some special significance to our experience by offering 
a key interpretative principle. Each expresses a ‘world-wew’, and tlie 
adoption of one or other of the positions would involve: (i) a feeling 
of satisfaction that some insight has been gained about what the 
world is and how it works, (2) a basis for what could be considered 
as the right attitude to take up in our practical lives, (3) an attitude 
recommended for our theoretical activities which might lead to a 
certain prejudice in favour of one type of scientific explanation rather 
than another. 

\\Tien, as in tliis example, the issue between the different ‘world- 
\'iews’ is as clear as this, we may well suspect that both views have a 
germ of truth which each is exaggerating. Usually the issue is not 
so clear-cut. But in any case ‘world-views’ are not mere statements 
or ‘descriptions’ of the facts: they offer interpretations of the facts. 
These interpretations may be very significant for scientific progress, 
for behatdng in certain ways rather tlian otliers, or for personal 
satisfaction. The metaphysical interpretation really makes no differ- 
ence to the facts. But this does not mean that it merely expresses 
some irrelevant personal emotion regarding the facts. The alleged 
dichotomy betu'een the ‘descriptive’ and the ‘emotive’ uses of 
language has long been shown up to be facile and superficial. There 
are many veiy' different functions which statements can sei^'e, and if 
an interpretation makes no difference to the facts and has no clear 
predictive capacity, this does not mean that it might not be very 
significant in other respects. Insights of the sort that we have been 
considering in our example can and have served important functions 
in creating a chmate of opinion which helps or hinders the growth of 
one science or another. They also can have enormous consequence 
for the evaluation which a given society places upon its existing 
moral code. It is for this reason that some philosophers have associ- 
ated this type of metaphysical assertion with ethics and regarded it . 
as ‘axiological’. Perhaps this category has some merit; however.it is 
clear that considered as value statements, assertions of this type are . 
quite different from the sort that tell us, for example, that murder is 
wicked. 

Metaphysical assertions of this sort, which involve a model or ^ 
archetjqie are sometimes extremely enlightening. I believe that ey 
often represent the highest fruits of speculative thought, for they 
offer an explanation which satisfies. It is to be noted however, at 
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the function of the ‘root-metaphor’ or model in such assertions is 
quite different from the function of models in more limited scientific 
theories. In the latter the model scr\'cs primaril}* as an exemplifica- 
tion of the deducth'c sj stem or logical apparatus which enables us to 
deduce descriptions and predictions relating to the facts once certain 
observations have been made. The logical structure is the backbone 
of the theorj", the model merely its exemplification. It is of course 
realized that in the actual progress of human thought the models arc 
sometimes more important than the logical structure which they 
exemplify. But, in principle at any rate, their importance is psj'cho- 
logical rather than logical. A fruitful model generates a great deal of 
scientific research; but the theory' is not simply the model — ^it is 
what is somehow behind the model. 

But in metaphysical assertions of the type to which I am referring, 
which express a ‘world-view’, the model is the main thing, and 
perhaps the only thing. It is when we start looking behind the model 
for logical structures which it is supposed to exemplify that we create 
the wrong type of metaphysics, the forbidding systematic philo- 
sophic outlook, which looks something like a deductive system, and 
which acts as a straight-jacket which may prevent us from seeing 
things as they arc. In a ‘world-^dew’ it is only the analogy that counts; 
predictive fruitfulness is more or less irrelevant. 

This is not to say that metaphysical views of this sort are never 
affected by’ empirical considerations. The philosopher, for example, 
who considered the universe to be an enormous machine might or 
might not be convinced of the error of his view’ by’ an argument 
drawing attention to important practical differences between his 
empirical expectations from machines and the expectations we have 
with regard to certain regions of the universe. He may be persuaded 
e.g., that teleological explanations are much more satisfactory’ in 
biology’ than mechanistic ones. But the point to bear in mind is that 
statements expressing ‘world-views’, although they’ have empirical 
application and have to ‘fit the facts’ in this manner, are nonetheless 
clearly distinguishable from empirical assertions which merely draw 
attention, to the facts. Metaphysical assertions of this sort and 
empirical assertions are quite different things which serve difierent 
functions; different motives are involved in their assertion. The con- 
fusion of these two classes of assertion has led to confused reasoning 
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and is responsible for some of the blunders with which the history of 
philosophy is full. 

(vi) LOCALIZATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

It seems to me that in the case of the argument about the nature of 
the given as well, empirical and metaphysical motives are inter- 
twined in such a way as to explain why the rejection of tlie claim to 
reality of the common-sense world of objects should take the form 
of an assertion that what is given in perception is not objects. 

This can be seen when we have recognized tw’o ^vell-kno^vn mean- 
ings attaching to the word ‘see’^ to be specially significant with re- 
gard to the given. We speak of seeing an object, and also of seeing 
something as having some quality or being like something else. The 
former expression relates to the objects of perception, the latter to 
interpretations or judgments. When the ordinary man asks the ques- 
tion ‘What is it that we see ?’ he will, in most contexts, be asking an 
empirical question to which the answer may be that we see a table, a 
chair, the side of a cube, and so on. But when, impelled by his wish 
to deny that the common-sense world is all that there is to Reality, 
that the common-sense view can by no means suffice for scientific or 
metaphysical considerations, by his desire to assert that it is a mere 
appearance of a real world w'hich is different, the philosopher asks 
the same question, ‘What is it that we see ffie sort of answer that 
would be relevant to him would be ‘A mere shadow show’, ‘A stage’, 
and so on. The question really relates to what we see the W'orld as. 

It is easy to confuse the two, as their linguistic similarity indicates. 
And it is because it is so easy to confuse them that the philosopher, 
who is so inclined, may be attracted by the empirical fact, for ex- 
ample, that an object appears differently from different conditions 
iind under different circumstances. This is an everyday fact and need 
have no significance. Of course if we are ocuhsts or artists, it be- 
comes important to establish some sort of convention for describing 
appearances and relating them to the circumstances in which the . 
object appears in these different ways. But for the philosopher, 
changing appearances have no significance except, mistakenly, to one 

^This distinction is discussed in L. Wittgenstein’s Philosophical InvesUsations 
w^Jbrd, Basil Blackwell, 1953) pp. I93-2I4,-N. Hanson, Patterns of Discovery (Can>* 
bridge, University Press, 1958). 
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who is trj'ing to minimize the ultimate reality of tlie common-sense 
world and reject it as mere appearance. The intertwining of the 
metaphysical and the empirical leads die philosopher to conceive of 
a sensuous appearance as an entity (in the ease of the SDT) or it 
might cause him to conceive of the object as an appearance on the 
par with its own sensible appearance, and all of them as appearances 
of sometliing else( something like this may be what is happening in 
the lET). But in either case, if I am correct, the primarj' motive is to 
dissolve the metaphysical importance of the common-sense world. 

Herein lies the strength of the OT. ‘Wben I examine my sense 
experience’, the theorist protests, T see neither sense-data nor 
“immediate experience” but only and always objects’. If he is deal- 
ing with the empirical question ‘WTiat do you see of the world ?’, he 
is plainly right since the word ‘objects’ is just the one we always do 
use as the basic category to describe the class of empirical things 
which we perceive. And if he is protesting against the confusion 
between seeing the facts and ‘seeing as’, he is right again, though 
this is not nearly so obvious and may even be disputed. Seeing the 
world of objects as a mere appearance need not involve the empirical 
seeing of anjthing other than the world of objects. The metaphysical 
insight does not reflect upon the empirically agreed facts, though it 
may reflect upon our expectations concerning other empirical 
facts. 

But the strength of the OT may abo be its metaphysical weakness, 
for in refusing to be confused it may abo be refbsing to be meta- 
physically enlightened. Many would judge the OT-ist wrong if what 
he is doing b no more than attempting to refuse to recognize the 
insight that the common-sense view is not the OT, even though it 
contains some elements of the latter at a pre-analytical level, and 
that the OT b not the whole of the story. The common-sense view 
of the world b indeed our starting point; but regarded philoso- 
phically, with its conceptual framework sj'stematically developed to 
form the OT, it b mere Appearance which must be dbcarded if we 
are to know Reality. 

Thb interpretation b offered tentatively. From the very nature of 
. the case it must remain in the realm of suggestion rather than that of 
proof. I caimot demonstrate that supporters of the SDT and of the 
lET have had anytlung like thb in mind. But I suggest that thb b 
what might have happened, at least in the case of some holders of 
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these views. And if I am right, we should have a clear explanation of 
the fact that a search for metaphysical reality should take the form of 
a quasi-empirical ‘pointing out’ of the facts. 

But at all events since I believe that the different theories of die 
given are associated Math different world views, and that the issue 
between such ivorld Auews may have considerable metaphysical 
significance, I should like to dissent from the commonly held 
judgment, both in general and with respect to this case, that if 
metaphysical views are shoivn to be connected with trivial con- 
ceptual and linguistic errors, they have thereby been refuted. I do 
admit that many of the attempts to connect such views with mistakes 
have been successful and convincing. I have myself here tried to 
show' the connection betiveen the argument as to the nature of the 
given with a particular conceptual confusion - the confusion betiveen 
seeing of and seeing as. But believing as I do in the importance and 
significance of the ‘root metaphors’ involved in die formulation of 
metaphysical view's, I have come to believe that the reverse of the 
commonly accepted allegation is often true, and that some of the 
trivial conceptual and linguistic mistakes are not the causes or 
reasons for metaphysical view's but rather effects or consequences, 
which have been produced by the determination on the part of the 
theorists to maintain and underline their metaphysical views at all 
costs. 


This is W'hat I consider to be the truth about the argument con- 
cerning the nature of the given in sense-perception. That there is a 
dispute between the three theories at the empirical level is not true, 
in spite of appearances and in spite of any ideas the theor^ts them- 
selves may have about the matter. The fact that the real issue bet- 
w'een the three theories may rest, if I am right, on a fundamental 
confusion relating to the status of the assertion tiiat the commOT- 
sense world is only Appearance, does not discredit this assertion. On 
the contrary, the fact that theorists have wished to maintain this so 
tenaciously as to allow it to confuse them concerning w'hat is at stake, 
is, if anything, a testimony to the strength of their conviction at 
our common-sense w'ay of describing our empirical expenence oes 

not get to the bottom of things — metaphysically at any rate. • 

This confusion betiveen metaphysical insights concerning e 
ontological status of the ordinary view' of the world, and the empm 
cal facts of perception, is a very common one and of great antiquity. 
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Its widespread occurrence indicates that if the dispute concerning 
the nature of the given is reducible to it, as I maintain, then this 
dispute is certainly more than a mere muddle and has some import- 
ance, But this importance consists in the fact that the dispute 
concerning the nature of the given is not at all an empirical issue, 
but reflects a quest for ultimate metaphysical reality. 

This suggestion, at any rate, provides a consistent account of the 
issues, motives, and insights at work in the argument concerning the 
nature of the given in sense-perception. 

(vri) SO.ME RESERVATIO.VS 

Throughout this and the preceding chapters I have been speaking as 
if the desire to discount the claim to realiu* of the common-sense 
s-iew of the world were the one conscious pres'alent motive on 
account of which the SDT and lET had come to be held. I spoke 
purposely in this manner in order to make as clear as possible the 
explanation I was proposing concerning the nature of the dispute 
about the ghen in sense-perception. 

But I am well a'ware of the fact that in practice the SDT and lET, 
like most philosophical theories, have come to be maintained by 
individual philosophers for a variety of different motives and con- 
siderations, some weighty and rational, others tri\TaI and irrational. 
Moreover, individual philosophers have usually been influenced not 
by a single motive or consideration but by a large number of different 
motives and considerations. So that the most that could be argued 
would be that the desire to discount the claim to reality of the world 
of common-sense Is an important and pervasive parl-motive for the 
holding of the SDT and lET. In fact I do befleve that this is the 
case. However, even in this qualified form the claim is likely to be 
disputed because it will seem incredible to many readers that some 
of the well-known contemporary protagonists of the SDT should 
have been influenced even partly by the desire to discount the claim 
to reality of the world of objects. 

I should like to point out that even if they have not been influ- 
enced, even parti}*, by this consideration, this would still leave un- 
touched the essential point of my suggested explanation of the issue 
between the three chief theories regarding the nature of the ^ven. 
For even when the detire to discount the world of phytical objects 
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has not been a part-/noI/w for asserting the SDT or lET, such a dis- 
counting of the claim to reality of the world of common-sense has 
almost always been held to follom from the adoption of one of these 
theories. And this circumstance alone would suffice to explain why 
proponents of the three theories of the given have regarded them- 
selves as being at issue with one another, in spite of the fact that 
analysis reveals that each theory is using the expression ‘the given’ 
in a somewhat different sense. 

So my suggestion as to the real issue between rival theories of the 
given, though by no means proven, is at any rate not unplausible. 


(vill) CONCLUDING REMARKS 

This I suggest is the real issue in the dispute as to the nature of tlie 
given. The argument is revealed as essentially a metaphj^sical one, 
involving the attempt to find something metaphysically significant 
either in or behind the world as it ordinarily appears to us. Reality 
therefore does appear differently to different observers, though this 
difference is not an empirical difference but concerns only our 
speculative attitudes, the world-views that underlie our approach to 
the world. The mistake which gives rise to the dispute as to ffie 
nature of the given in sense-perception consists in thinking mat 
this difference is somehow an empirical difference. And the carica- 
ture to which this dispute most easily lends itself is what we have 
called the Naive View, which takes the dispute to be a super- 
empirical one where philosophers ‘open our eyes’ to what it is that 
we really see. 

It has thus been my aim to evaluate the appeal to the given by 
examining what at first seemed to be an insoluble philosop ica ^ 
argument, the argument about the nature of the given, an to 
exhibit how the appearance of insolubility arose largety throug e 

creation of the misleading impression tliat the issue vas m some 
Avay empirical. Analysis has revealed that so far from it emg 
empirical, the dispute is a muddle in which the theorists concerne 
were at cross-purposes. But the fact that these theorists too ' eir 
argument seriously and regarded their dissension from eac o er as 
genuine necessitated a further study of the matter ^ ° 

conclusion that the real issue between them concerned specu a ve 
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metaphysical insights regarding the ontological status of our ordi- 
nary \’ic'vv of die v. orld. 

If the abo\ e is correct then the appeal to the given in modem 
epistemologj’ should correctly be regarded as a product of the 
metaph\'sical search for ulrimate reality. Epistcmolog}', therefore, 
cannot be supposed to be an area %vhich can be isolated from meta- 
physics, or from other parts of philosophy, and treated as a genuinely' 
autonomous region in which logical analysis can by itself mahe 
order. The theory of knowledge is no independent and self-con- 
contained scientific discipline like Formal Logic. WTiat our suggestion 
regarding the nature of die appeal to the given in contemporary 
epistemolog}* may have served to reveal is the existence of hidden 
seams which join epistemolog}' to metaphysics. 
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